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PBEFAGE. 

i 

In the dialogues of this story the reader will find 
some allusions to Indian affairs — affairs which deeply 
concern the holders of Indian securities, and are of 
much importance to every English taxpayer. 

In an Appendix to the second volume I give a 
list of books, reports, and pamphlets. Some will be 
found useful to the special student ; others interest- 
ing to the general reader. Most of them have been 
consulted by me with advantage, and I have much 
pleasure in acknowledging my obligations to the 
writers and translators. 

SoBEKT H. Elliot. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SoKB years ago, and exactly at midday, the doors of 
the classical department of Cheltenham College were 
thrown wide open by the porter, and a flood of youth 
streamed therefrom. There was an eager rush made 
for the cricket-ground, and a still more eager strug- 
gle to be first at the racket and fives courts. But 
as the crowd emerged from the doorway two lads 
split off from the throng with an air of something 
between work and play — ^with a joyous expectation 
in their eyes, and yet with an air of importance 
which showed that they were bent on something out 
of the common. They said little to each other, but, 
setting out at a fast walking-pace, went through 
the play-ground, and took the road which led to 
Burford. 

It was a glorious May-day. The fields in the 
low grounds were emerald green, the leaves were 
three-fourths out, and all nature was full of life. It 
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was indeed the spring far advanced, and so it was 
with Martin Kerr and Edward Lorrain, for both had 
got half through their seventeenth years. The first 
was a good specimen of the Border Scot ; the second 
a specimen of the Border Scot who, from his father 
having been transplanted in early life, had retained 
little of the signs of his Northern blood. But both 
were alike aspiring and reflective, and had of late 
been much taken up with considering what they 
could best do to get on in life, and after they had 
got tired of dwelling on the glories of escaping into 
the country, their thoughts naturally reverted to the 
subject they had so often talked of. 

* I say, Ned, do you remember when you were 
last at Lintoun going over one day to Merebottle — 
that little village just under the Cheviots ? ' 

'Yes, I do, and I recollect too what a lot of 
trout we caught near there the day before.' 

' Well, never mind the trout now,' said his friend 
rather impatiently. ' Do you remember our going 
to see old Fox the village carpenter, who knows such 
a lot, and who, they say, has read from one end of 
the British Encyclopaedia to the other 1 ' 

« What of him?' 

'Well,' said Martin Kerr, *I thought I would 
stump old Fox ; so one day after you had gone south, 
I went over to Merebottle, where I found him work- 
ing away as usual. So I commenced to talk of the 
deamess of everything, and then said " Fox, there's^ 
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only one cheap thing left in England, and that's 
brains." " I'll tell you another," he said, " and that's 
paraffin oil." ' 

' That's not bad. Brains and paraffin oil, I dare- 
say, are the only cheap things left in England unless 
they are wonderfully good brains. But what of it if 
they are?' 

* Why, a great deal. What can be the use of 
working one's brains to death if there's so little to 
be got by it?' 

'That would be very true with my amount of 
brains,' said Edward Lorrain, ^ but everyone thinks 
you are clever, and what is the use of throwing your- 
self away in India or the Colonies when you might 
do as well here ? ' 

' Well, I know I am not stupid, but I am a bad 
learner of anything I do not particularly £Etncy, and 
then Fd &r rather hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak. But let us sit here and have a quiet talk 
over it. I want to read you a letter.' 

So, swinging himself on to a stile, Martin Kerr 
explored his pockets, and extracting a letter, handed 
it over to his friend to read. It was from his father, 
Bobert Kerr, of Lintoun. 

* My dear Martin, — ^Your mother and I have had 
many an anxious talk as to what we are to do with 
you all, and as for you in particular we have always 
thought you might do well at the bar, but as you do 

b2 
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not fiBiiicy the life, there is no use in thinking more 
about that. Now here is a chance you may like to 
take. Yourimcle Ghandos, who is with his regiment 
in India, has fallen in with a man who plants coffee 
in the western mountains of Mysore, and has visited 
his friend's plantations and heard a great deal about 
coffee, and he proposes that I should let one of you 
turn planter. If I will do that, he will find one half 
of the money, and I am to find the other half, and 
send out one of you as working partner. Well, you 
are now nearly seventeen, and, if you like the thing, 
I do not see why you should not go out next year. 
We shall be sorry to lose you, my boy, but everyone in 
the family must push out and do the best he can for 
himself, and then we shaU look forward to returning 
some day with enough money to settle at home. 
Bemember me to your favourite friend, Edward 
Lorrain, and you can bring him down in the sum- 
mer to catch some of our bum-trout. I enclose 
your uncle's letter. Please return it. 
' Ever your loving father, 

'BoBEBT Kerb.' 

Martin Kerr watched his friend's face with in- 
terest as he read the letter; not that he had not 
made up his mind to go to India, but because he felt 
he would like to have the pleasm*e of being con- 
firmed in his own opinion. 

' Well ? ' said Martin, interrogatively. 
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« Well; echoed Edward, doubtfully. 
' You surely don't think I ought to refuse a chance 
like that?' 

* I am sure I don't know what to say, but when 
you get to Andover you had better have a talk with 
my uncle William^ who has just come from Australia, 
and see what he says.' 

* But what can he know about India ? ' 

^ I can't tell, but there will be no harm asking 
him, anyhow. He has seen a great deal of the 
world.' 

*Very well,' said Martin reluctantly. 'But I 
know I shall like India. My father has sent me my 
unde's letter, and he gives a grand account of the 
life and the coimtry. It is quite above the plains, 
and at an elevation higher than the top of Cheviot. 
Then it's a beautiful coimtry with a cool climate, 
and I shall have no very hard work — ^merely to look 
After the people, and see that things are going on 
all right. And then think of the sport. Just listen 
to what my uncle says about that. *' Bison are 
plentiful all along the (xhauts, and so are sambur — ^a 
big kind of deer — spotted deer, and jimgle sheep (I 
wonder what sort of animal that is). Elephants are 
sometimes to be got at, though they are not very 
numerous. Bears are pretty thick in some parts, 
and though tigers don't breed in that part of the 
coimtry they often come down when water is scarce 
elsewhere. Panthers, too, are common enough, and 
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as fox small game, there's pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and 
spur-fowl, and many kinds of duck and teal and 
plenty of snipe in the season." Is not that 
splendid ? ' 

' Well, I daresay,' said his more cautious com- 
panion, ' that it is splendid, but I have always heard 
that where all these animals live, there is plenty of 
fever.' 

*0h, fever,' said Martin. *Here is what my 
tmcle says about that. '^The country at times is 
feverish, but a strong lad like yours may laugh at 
fever with a little care and a few ounces of quinine." ' 

But Edward Lorrain, who was of a less venture- 
some disposition than his friend, still stuck to his 
point, and thought he would like to hear what his 
uncle William Lorrain had to say. 

The two lads had now talked themselves out, or 
at any rate they felt that they had better get on 
with their journey, as they had still some miles 
before them. So on they went along the road to 
Andover Park. And how they enjoyed their walk, 
or rather their own high spirits which brightened 
everything about them, and how firmly did it dwell 
in memory as, years afterwards, they hastened ou 
through manhood. But even without youth's spirits 
it "vhts a gladdening view. On either hand the land 
stretched upwards from the road, and field rose 
above field to be topped on one side by a glorious 
wood, from the edge of which the wild flowers fiuntly 
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showed, and on the other side by occasional cottages 
and farm-hooses surrounded by orchards, and many 
a green corn-field. Two miles more and they 
reached a point where two roads met. The right- 
hand one led up a steep hill and through the village 
of Dowdeswell, where the grey-roofed church and 
■cheery parsonage looked down the vale, while below 
ran a purling brook where the trout were jealously 
^ruarded by the Squire of the parish. The lads 
paused for one moment to feast their eyes on the fish 
that lay basking in the sim, and then striking up 
the leftrhand valley soon -left the village of Dowdes- 
well behind, and toiled up the road to Andover. 

^There's the park wall at last,' said Edward 
Lorrain. 

'Yes, and there go our old Mends the rooks. 
Sha'n't we have fun ? ' And his eyes glowed with 
delight at the thought of fetching down the yoimg 
rooks from the tree-tops. 

The wall was soon reached, and they had not 
-^iralked far along it before they passed a picturesque 
^eystone-roofed old farm-house, with a church and 
vicarage close by. Almost immediately opposite 
was the lodge of Andover Park. They rang, the 
ade gate was unlocked, and then they entered the 
^ark and made for the house, which stood on ground 
that sloped gently upwards. 



^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Andoyeb was an old English house built with 
stone, and more for comfort than for show. In fact) 
it seemed to be almost square, though it was rather 
long than deep. As you entered, there was a dark 
oak-panelled oblong hall, which looked more like 
a room than a hall, and was used occasionally for 
family prayer. Beyond was a snug little morning- 
room, which was often used as a breakfast-room^ and 
for supper too when there were few at home. On 
the left of the entrance was the dining-room, on the 
right the drawing-room, with the usual bed-roomd 
over-head. So far there was nothing remarkable 
about the house of Andover Park, but as you looked 
out at the back of the house you could see that two 
wings stretching backwards, and a storey lower than 
the rest of the house, had been added. In the centre 
of the left-hand wing was a spacious dining-roonii 
with a passage all round it, and above was a sky-lit 
billiard-room. As you walked round the passage 
which encircled the dining-room, you passed thd 
doors of what were evidently fair-sized bed-rooms. 
The opposite wing closely corresponded in form^ 
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though applied to different purposes, there being a 
drawing-room below, and over-head a room with 
bagatelle-boards, and, from a man's point of view, 
other trifling games. At first sight there was nothing 
about these wings in any way peculiar, but there 
were two £Etcts which told their own tale— one was 
that each door required a key to open it ; and the 
other was that, though there were no signs of bolts 
and bars, you could not open a window at top or 
bottom for more than six inches. And yet so little 
was there of the lunatic asylum about the place, that 
you might have remained in the old part of the 
house for weeks without knowing that you were 
under the same roof with those unfortunate beings 
who have been fsttedto suffer from some form of mental 
ailment. But after all there was not much to be 
wondered at, for the inmates of Andover Park were 
few, and as the object of the Doctor was to devote 
himself entirely to cases which were at once mild, 
and which held out reasonable hopes of cure^ there 
was none of the jar and rattle of a larger and more 
miscellaneous establishment. 

The daily life at Andover went on as regularly 
as clockwork is supposed to do. The men had 
their wing, their billiards, and a garden to walk and 
work in. When the weather was fine they walked 
•out with their attendants, and sometimes took a turn 
at the work on the Doctor's &rm^ which he kept up 
partly as an amusement for himself partly as a 
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diversion for his patients. The ladies in the opposite 
wing had, too, their garden, and their indoor amuse- 
ments, and in the season were allowed to help the 
haymaking. They, also, or at least sdhie of them, 
derived much comfort from picking up the walnuts 
in the park, the apples in the great orchard, sticks 
to light the fires, and, when the worst came to the 
worst, even the leaves which fell from the trees. 
For, above all things, there is nothing that weak- 
minded people delight in more than in the act of 
collection and accumulation — ^a pleasure, by the way, 
which is not quite imknown to those who are at 
large. Altogether, Andover Park was a pleasant 
place to live at, and quite as bearable as a retreat, 
or a nunnery, or board ship on a long voyage, and 
many was the mind that therein had foimd a blessed 
haven and the means of restoration to the world. 

If Andover Park was a model of its kind, the 
gentleman who presided over it — ^Dr. George 
Frankling — was equally so in his profession. His 
eye was calm, resolute, and steady, his whole appear- 
ance collected and sagacious, while there was a 
kindliness in his manner and a charm in his voice 
which seldom failed to subdue, and pleasantly subdue, 
any patient who was inclined to be unreasonable. 
His age was about fifty-five, his hair grizzled, his 
height about the middle, and, with the Exception of 
a small allowance of whisker, he was dean-shaved. 
His wife was a slim little lady of active movement 
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and loDg trained to habits of tact and caution which 
fitted her so well for presiding over the ladies' 
department. Their only daughter had been long 
since married, and the whole family now consisted of 
themselves and Edward Lorrain, the orphan child of 
Mrs. Frankling's brother. 

After the day's work was fairly over, the Doctor 
and his wife used to sit down, and generally at half- 
past eight exactly, to a light supper in the morning- 
room. After it was over they then went to the 
library, where the Doctor, after lighting his cigar, 
would quietly rest and ruminate, or perhaps look over 
his correspondence, or read up some matter relating 
to his profession, as the humour took him. Now, it 
was on a Friday, and on the evening preceding the 
arrival of Martin Kerr and Edward Lorrain, that the 
Doctor, lighting his cigar and stretching out his legs 
with that air of satis£a.ction which accompanies com- 
plete liberation of mind and body, said : 

* To-morrow, Mary, is Saturday, and you must 
remember to have something good for the boys. 
Does it not do one good to see them, and especially 
that lively and impetuous Martin ? ' 

* That it does,' said Mrs. Frankling ; ' but ' 

and then she paused. 

< But what, Mary ? ' 

'Well, it is a very nice thing for Edward to have 
picked up such a pleasant friend, and then he en- 
joyed his visit to Lintoun so much last autumn ; but 
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it gives a great deal of trouble in the house, and 
especially on Sundays (and they always come £Fom 
Saturday till Monday )5 to have separate meals for 
them.' 

^But why should they not break&st and dine 
with us and the patients ? ' 

* Would it be prudent, George, to let Martin 
Kerr into the secrets of the prison-house ? ' 

* Why not ? You know we have nothing to be 
ashamed of.' 

' That we have not,' said his wife warmly ; ' rather 
a good deal to be proud of. But, though we have no 
reason to be ashamed, people always will be ashamed 
of having relatives who are not all there. And then 
Martin might meet people in the world whom he had 
seen here, and moe veraa.^ 

' Something awkward might come of that, cer- 
tainly, with anyone else ; but I know human nature, 
and the history of the Scotch, and I can rely on his 
keeping dark.' 

' But, George, are you sure of your ground ? A 
young lad like Martin often resolves resolutely to 
keep a secret, and then tells it — only to some chosen 
friend* I think I have heard you say that in the Tal- 
mud it is written, '< Thy friend hath a Mend, and thy 
Mend's Mend hath a Mend, therefore be discreet." ' 

'My dear Mary,' said the Doctor, smiling in- 
wardly at his wife quoting against himself one of 
his fisivourite sayings, Hhat is all very well as a 
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general rule, but there is a Latin proverl) which tells 
lis how largely virtue proceeds from vanity. So I 
have that priceless quality to rely on in addition to 
his sense of honour. He was probably never trusted 
with a secret in his life. Then look at the character 
of the Scotch, and their love of keeping things dark. 
Why, to trust him with a secret, or even with the 
chance of bec(»ning possessed of one, will be to give 
him a pearl of great price, and feed an inborn 
appetite.' 

' Yes, that may be true, but Martin's mother is 
English.' 

' That will not signify at all. His is evidently a 
case of reversion in the male line, and in any case it 
could hardly happen that a dash of Southern blood 
could obliterate the product of centuries.' 

*Very well, George, have your own way. You 
are far cleverer than I am, I know, but I may be 
right after aU.' 

But this surrender did not suit the Doctor from 
any point of view. There was nothing he disliked 
so much as beating down without convincing an 
opponent. And besides that, he dearly loved to 
exercise his argumentative power, more especially 
when he had a chance of airing some of his pet 
theories, which, though plausible enough, were 
sometimes rather wild. Now, the Doctor was an 
inveterate cause-hunter, and if there was one point 
more than another on which he liked talking, it was 
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as to the causes which produced the numerous 
varieties of the human animal. Man, to him, was 
simply a product, like oil or vitriol, and so were all 
his qualities, and his general appearance. Martin, 
then, being a Scotch product only slightly modified, 
the Doctor was bent on proving to his wife that 
he must have a large share of cautious reticence. 
So having paused for a little, and just after Mrs. 
FrankUng thought she had got rid of the subject, her 
husband awoke as if from a brown study, and said : 
^ Mary, why is a Scotchman a Scotchman ? * * 

*Well,' said Mrs. Frankling, laughing, ^ thank 
heavens, I think I can answer that. I suppose it is 
because he cannot help himself.' 

The Doctor smiled cheerfully, but was not thus 
to be put from his point. *But why can't he help 
himself? I thought you said you had read the 
history of Scotland ? ' 

* So I have — at least, quite as carefully as most 
people.' 

^ Howis it, then, that the Scotch have got a greater 
amount of long-faoedness than the people of the 
east coast of England, though by descent the people 
are the same from the Humber to the Moray Frith ? ' 

' I suppose it's the beer,' hazarded Mrs. Frankling, 
< It's more fattening than whisky, and would make 
the face wider.' 

*The beer,' said the Doctor. 'Well, I admit 
that beer may have influenced the matter a little. 
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bat there is not a doubt that the Scotch clergy are 
mainly answerable for .the long-facedness of the 
Scotch. They carved their faces out of the human 
block, as plainly as the sculptor carves characteristics 
out of marble, though operating as gradually and 
unconsciously as water does when it wears fissures in 
the rock.' 

* My dear George,' remonstrated his mfe, * how 
can you talk such nonsense I ' 

^ It's not nonsense at all, I can assure you.' 
*But how can you explain it ? ' said Mrs. Frank- 
ling, whose curiosity had now been a little aroused. 

* Well, my dear,' said the Doctor, who was highly 
gratified that he had awakened some interest at last, 
' I will go into the subject anatomically and then 
historically, and just give you a little outline which 
will show you at a glance how the thing is.' 

The Doctor then got down from one of the upper 
shelves of the library a large volume of plates, 
placed it carefully on his largest book-desk, and 
after having arranged everything to his satis&ction, 
said : * If you will be good enough to observe this 
facial muscle, and its action, you will see that it is 
the one brought into play in laughing and smiling, 
and if you look at yourself in the glass, you will see 
that the result of laughing is to make the face wider. 
Now if you do not use this muscle, and if its disuse 
was continued in your descendants for many genera- 
tions, it, and all the muscles in connection with it, 
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would dimmish in size, and the result would be that 
the face would ultimately be longer in proportion to 
its breadth than it would have been had these laugh- 
ing muscles been kept in continual play. Now, the 
Scotch are still rather a solemn set of people, and 
not being as cheerful and laughter-loving as the 
English, these muscles have remained in a low state 
of development, and thus you arrive at the long- 
facedness of the Scotch.' 

^Well, George, that seems reasonable enough, 
but I still do not see what the clergy had to do with 
the result. The English had clergy too.' 

' True, but they did not cultivate lugubriousness 
in general, nor did they play the spy, nor were they 
the censors nor the judges of the people, like the 
Scotch clergy, who were armed with such vexatious 
powers of interference with the daily life of the in- 
dividual.' 

* Then your theory is, I suppose, that the Scotch 
became more long-faced after the Reformation ? * 

' There's not a doubt of it. Don't you recollect 
our once going to hear a lecture at Dunfermline, 
and seeing all the town coimcil drawn up on the 
platform ? What volumes there were in their faces 1 
They seemed to be more pronounced products of 
Scotch history than I had ever seen. But the ex- 
planation was easy, and was not the seat of the 
Reformation in Fifeshire ? The long and the short 
of it is that the Scotch clergy drove sunshine from 
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life, and, by doing away with tendencies to laughter, 
altered the facial muscles of the Scotch, and made 
their physiognomy what it is.' 

* Well, George, that sounds plausible enough — at 
least, for you,' she slyly added. 

* Now, Mary, I daresay you see what I am coming 
to. The same power that lengthened the Scotch 
fece, also aflfected the character of the people. The 
vexatious interference of the clergy in the aflFairs of 
private life made everyone keep dark anything that 
might displease them, and there seemed to be few ^ 
things that did not. Hence an extraordinary de* 
velopment of cautious reticence — a quality, by the 
way, which makes Scotchmen so valuable in business. 
Now, Martin Kerr, being Scotch, must have in his 
system strong powers of secretiveness ; so, as I said 
before, I think he may safely be trusted to hold his 
tongue as regards anyone he might meet here.^ 

' You may be right, after all, George,' said Mrs 
Frankling rejflectively, ' so we will let Martin Ken 
dine and breakfast with us and the patients; and 
perhaps I am over-nervous, anyhow, as to the con- 
sequences that might happen if he met anyone here 
he might have known in the world, or should meet 
anyone in the world he might happen to have met 
here. But it's getting late, and we must really go 
to bed.' 

*0h,' said the Doctor, who was now getting 
wannly to work, W was just going into some of 
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the other causes that have affected the Scotch 
character.' 

' I am tired,' said Mrs. Frankling, ^ and I promise 
to swallow them all some other day. It's always a 
comfort to think,' she added laughing, ' that if all 
trades fail, you might still earn something hy giving 
a course of popular lectures on Scotland. You might 
entitle them " Why is a Scotchman a Scotchman ? " 
How you would be patronised by the ministers 1 ' 
* Well, I should have much to say in their favour. 
^ Both the English and Scotch are more indebted to 
the ministers than most people are aware of. But 
we will go into that another day, and go to bed 
now.' 

Many years after, Martin Kerr lay on a pleasant 
river-bank one summer's day, thinking backwards 
over his life, and presently he looked up and threw 
into the water a chip of wood that had been cast on 
the brink by the last flood. It was carried down the 
current smoothly at first till it came in contact with 
another chip, ^th which it floated along till the two 
chips came in contact with a slowly-sailing decayed 
branch which threw them into channels vddely 
different, ' but again, a little further down the 
stream, they gradually approached, and went tilt up 
against each other and finally floated on as before. 
• How like my life 1 ' he thought to himself. Then he 
mused again as to the events of. his life — ^how fiette 
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had brought him and Edward Lorrain together — how 
he turned out to be the nephew of a doctor like 
Dr. Franlding, and what strange events had arisen 
from his visits to Andover Park. And then he 
mused still further, and thought he knew all the cir- 
cumstances that had governed his life — as man often 
thinks he does — but he knew nothing of the talk 
between the Doctor and his wife. 
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CHAPTER III. 

As Martin Kerr and Edward Lorrain walked rapidly 
across the park, the Doctor came to the door to meet 
them, meditating slightly on what he was going 
to do. His nephew, Edward Lorrain, had long been 
cautioned never to refer to anybody or anything in 
the asylum, and, though he had once told his friend 
that his uncle took charge of people who were not 
quite right in their minds, never alluded further to 
the subject ; and as there were no signs of anything 
unusual in the part of the building to which he had 
been admitted, Martin Kerr came and went on his 
occasional visit, thinking very little of lunatics, and 
had now almost forgotten that somewhere in the 
house there were such people. On this Saturday, 
however, the veil was to be removed. 

The Doctor greeted the lads kindly, talked for a 
few minutes pleasantly about what then lay next 
their hearts, the rook-shooting in the park, and then 
said, ^ By the way, Edward, your aunt has got some* 
thing to show you. You will find her in her room^ 
and I will keep Kerr company till you return.' 
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After his nephew had gone, the Doctor said, ^ I 
Ion glad you like coining up here.' 

^ Yes, I am very glad indeed to come. It's 
glorious to get into the country again, and then it 
reminds me of home, only there are no hills here — at 
least, not large ones.' 

' Well, I hope you will be able to come more often 
in future, and we shall not make such a stranger of 
you, but treat you as one of the family.' The Doctor 
here paused for a moment, and then said, ' I suppose 
Edward has told you that we have a few people here 
whose minds are out of order.' 

' Yes, he did tell me so once, but I never re- 
member his saying anything more about them.' 

* Now, in future, I propose that you and Edward 
shall dine and break&st with us and our patients, as 
it will save much trouble in the house, and not give 
the servants extra work on Sundays* You won't 
mind that, will you ? ' 

^ Not at all,' said Martin. 

' There's just one thing about it. We only take 
in veiy mild cases, and it often happens that my 
patients recover completely, go back to their friends, 
and mingle again mth the rest of the world. Now 
no one likes it to be known that he or she, as the 
case may be, has been in an asylum ; and if you ever 
meet anyone in the world whom you have seen here, 
you must show no sign of recognition, nor tell any- 
one that you have seen the individual here. And 
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should you recognise amongst my patients anyone 
you have before seen, you must be equally silent. I 
am not going to ask you to make any promises^ for I 
feel sure I can rely on your sense of honour, and your 
feeling that it might do me harm, and I am sure 
you would msh to avoid any chance o'f that.' 

* That I would, sir, for you have always been so 
kind to me.' And the Doctor felt he had bound the 
lad as fast as if he chained his tongue with fetters of 
iron. 

* There's only one thing I have got to add. You 
¥rill generally have a lady to take into dinner, and 
you must be careftd only to talk of general subjects^ 
like the weather, the hay-making, and things of that 
sort. Now there's the bell, so we must be off to the 
drawing-room.' 

So the Doctor led the way to the ladies' wing, in 
the drawing-room of which the party had already 
assembled preparatory to going in to the two o'clock 
dinner. The Doctor took the senior lady, and the 
others followed as they were directed by Mrs.. 
Frankling, who presently turned to a very absent 
young lady who had seated herself at a distance from 
the rest of the party, and said, ' Miss Leigh, it is 
your turn now, and you shall take in the visitor* 
Mr. Kerr, let me introduce you to Miss Leigh.' So 
Martin bowed, and the young lady rose rather 
wearily, and put her hand lightly on his arm ; then, 
the two went out. Finally, Mrs. Frankling brought 
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up the rear with a splendid dipsomaniacal Colonel, 
who was never so easily managed as when he was 
treated as having a decided claim to precedence over 
everyone in the place. 

As for the dinner, and what was said or done, 
there was nothing whatever worthy of remark, 
except that a painful sense of constraint seemed to 
run through the company like some hidden electric 
chain. And this aflfected Martin Kerr,['particularly, 
because he had not yet got used to the situation. 
Then he began to think of what he might say, and 
what he ought not to say, and what he should say, 
so that, having to contend also with the mutual 
shyness of a lad of sixteen, his ideas and tongue 
became alike dead. At last he thought he must say 
something, so he said, ' This is a beautiful day.' 

'So it is,' said Miss Leigh, dreamily ; and presently 
she added, as if she was a long way off, ' a very fine 
day for those who are well ; ' and then relapsed into 
the same dead silence as before. 

Martin now thought of saying something else, but 
as he glanced timidly at her he could see that there 
was a far-away look about her eye and whole ex- 
pression, which was not encouraging, so he said no 
more, and felt most thankful when tlie dinner came 
to an end, and the ladies filed off to their drawing- 
room — a sense of relief which considerably heightened 
his sense of pleasure after he and his friend got 
furly out into the park. But the young lady had 
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piqued Martin Kerr's curiosity, and they had not 
got far on their way towards the unlucky rooks, when 
he said, ' I say, Ned, what a beautiful girl that is 
that I took into dinner, though she was so dull, and 
would hardly speak to me. Where does she come 
from?' 

' I am sure I don't know, and we must never ask 
anything about these people. They come here, and 
sometimes go away, and others come instead of 
them. It's just like school in a sort of way, you 
know.' 

' What makes people go mad ? ' said Martin, re- 
flectively. 

« There are many reasons. Ladies, for instance, 
go mad for love sometimes, though I have heard my 
Uncle say that men hardly ever do, but I really 
know very little about these things. Ah, there's 
Uncle William standing under the trees there, gun 
and all ; and after we have done shooting we are ta 
go over to the Cottage and have supper with him, and 
then you will be able to hear what he says about 
India.' 

William Lorrain, the brother of Mrs. Frankling, 
was about forty-five, but looked considerably older> 
and as if he had gone through a lot of hard work. 
He was about the middle height, of slender but 
wiry frame, fairly regular features, and a beard 
which had once been black, but was now changing 
towards white. He had emigrated to Australia early 
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in life, and was now an affluent squatter with many 
square miles of run to his name, much wealth in 
sheep, and some in cattle. He had never married, 
and people regarded Edward Lorrain as his heir. 
William Lorrain was now settled for the present in 
England, and resided at a pretty place near Andover 
which was called ' The Cottage/ with which was let a 
considerahle tract of shooting. Some trout-fishing, 
too, there also was in the stream, which ran past the 
house, and through a considerable piece of ornamental 
water which lay at the foot of the lawn in front. 
Altogether, the cottage was just the place for a man 
who wanted quiet, ¥rith enough of sport to keep up 
the idea of occupation at certain seasons of the year. 
So William Lorrain rested there in much tranquillity, 
and many were the pipes he had smoked as he lay on 
the lawn ; or more often as, stretched on his favourite 
seat, he watched the trout rising in the summer 
evenings, and the moor-hens stealing across the 
water to hide amongst the sedges. 

He was a kindly, genial man, this William 
Lorrain, and had brought his gun, not that he 
cared about rook-shooting, but because he knew 
that the lads had only one between them; so 
his presence was welcome for more reasons than 
one. 

It was a glorious afternoon. The wind blew 
gently from the south ; high above drifted some fine- 
weather clouds, which were broken with many a 
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glade of blue, and everything was green and fresb 
and hopeful; the foliage of the trees was at it» 
gayest, and thickening as fast as the days fled by. 
Alas for those days of youth! those days of 
glorious illusions, when not one of those that life 
is so full of has been broken. And yet we igno- 
rantly laugh at illusions in others, and laugh at 
our own, as we sometimes take a long look back- 
wards, or turn over the pages of some ancient record 
of our experiences. Still you must awake — awake to 
find one pleasant illusion passing away after another,, 
till at last one almost begins to believe in the old 
Hindoo doctrine of Maya, which tells us how the 
world and all therein is merely an ocean of illusion^ 
that nothing is real, and that everything which man 
sees is as an oyster-shell, which appears to be silver^ 
but is not. But rook-shooting for Martin Kerr and 
his Mend had not yet been fceed from the grasp of 
illusion. It was sport indeed, and of a glorious 
kind. And was there not the pleasure of spying 
out the unlucky fledgling as he sat on the edge of 
the nest, or as he had ventured on an independent 
perch on the nearest twig ? Then there came the 
rapid discharge of Martin's gun, which would have 
been absolutely fatal had it not been aimed five 
inches too high, and it was mth a passing feeling of 
irritation that he found himself eclipsed by his more 
careful companion, who claimed the first rook of the 
season as the unhappy bird came tumbling to the 
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ground. But Martin atoned for this lamentable 
fisdlure by afterwards killing two birds at a shot, and 
presently they reached the crowning feat of all, when 
a bird on the wing fell to the simultaneous discharge 
of the^ youthful gunners. Ah^ that Saturday after- 
noon I But it came to an end at last. The rooks 
were gathered up and counted, thrown into an old 
comsack, and the last shot was fired at the hat of 
cheery Uncle William, who threw it up at fifty yards, 
and exposed it to the final salvo of the day, for which, 
as he anticipated, it was not much the worse. And 
now they took their way to the cottage, where many 
good things were awaiting them, not the least of 
which consisted in the chance of catching a trout or 
two in the stream that came purling down from the 
foot of the artificial water. 

* I have just one rod,' said Uncle William, * and 
as Martin is the visitor he shall catch the first trout, 
and then give up the rod to Edward, and after that 
well go to supper.' 

So after depositing the rooks and guns at the 
Cottage they sallied out again. 

' If there were only some wind, what a chance 
there would be here,' said Martin, as he watched the 
large trout sucking down the fiies which swarmed 
on the ornamental water. 

But at the end of the lakelet the water rushed 
gaily over the weir, and just below there was much 
of promise in the prattling brook. 
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^ There ought to be something good under thait 
stone,' said Martin ; and he skilfully cast across and 
slightly up the stream, and let the fly float gently 
into the eddy. 

'There he isl' said Martin, whisking the fly 
right out of the mouth of a hungry trout. 

'Don't be in such a hurry, Kerr,' said Uncle 
William. ' There's another stone further down, and 
there is always a good trout there.' 

And so another cast was tried, and a pretty trout 
of more than a pound in weight soon lay gasping o& 
the bank. 

It was now his companion's turn, and he tried 
further down, where the water, having lost the rush 
it had acquired from falling over the weir, but 
' gently kissed the sedges ' which grew on the margin 
of the stream. He was not so skilful as his friend, for 
he had never had one-tenth of the chances to be got 
amongst the bums of the Border Hills, but still he 
went home happy with a half-pound trout, and so> 
ended the sports of this glorious day. 

Supper was soon ready. First of all there came 
the trout which had just been taken from the water ^ 
after that a rabbit-pie with the usual vegetables. Then 
there was an open tart, to which full justice was done,, 
also some bread and cheese and home-brewed beer- 
When supper was over. Uncle William adjourned to- 
his library, where the lads with respectful admiration 
saw him fill a large meerschaum pipe, from which he* 
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iiad often extracted much satisfaction and a great 
deal of nourishing thought. 

* Ah, my dear boys,' said Uncle William, * there's 
a great deal in tobacco, and, though you are better 
without it at present, it is a thing much to be 
praised when used in moderation.' 

* I am sure there must be,' said Martin, * for we 
once had an old butler — ^you recollect old Eric Yule, 
Ned, who used to light his pipe at our back door in 
the evening — ^and I remember that after the first few 
whiflfs he used to say, " Well, my wife's my wife, 
but my pipe's my comfort." ' 

'Not a bad idea of the old butler's. By the 
way, what are you lads going to do with yourselves ? 
You'll have to be making up your minds soon.' 

* It was only to-day that we were talking over that 
very thing,' said Martin ; ' and I have made up my 
mind to take to planting in the western hillg of 
India.' 

'Take my advice, and don't go to India. We 
white races have no business there at all]; and 
then I hold that a man should never go to a country 
where he cannot remain and marry, and bring up his 
family on the spot.' 

* But why should a man marry ? ' objected Martin. 
^ You know you think a pipe as much a comfort as a 
wife, and then it's a certain comfort*' 

* Tha^s all very well, but matrimony is like death, 
and often comes upon one quite unexpectedly when 
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you meet with some charming girl. You have a 
family of course, and you must either send your 
children home by themselves, or part with your wife 
as well, and the end of it is that you have all the 
expenses of matrimony with few of its pleasures. 
Then you are pretty certain to pick up fever, or at 
least there is a very great risk of it in those wooded 
tropical countries. You may think I have had little 
experience in these matters, but I've had many a long 
talk about them with old Indians of all classes, 
both in Australia and on the way between Ceylon 
and England; and, though you would not find Australia 
by any means a bed of roses, still it is a wider field 
and a far healthier one. I would never advise a 
man going to India at all, unless as a merchant, 
when, after a certain number of years' residence5 he 
could come home if necessary and carry on his pro- 
fession here.' 

But Martin Kerr was not to be convinced by the 
very soundest of reasoning, for he had a great deal of 
the obstinacy of the Scotch, and then he thought of 
the big game of which there was none in Australia. So 
he hardened his heart, and argued that it was much 
nearer home, and that5 from passages being cheaper, 
people could go backwards and forwards and not 
lose sight of their friends and family so completely 
as they do when going to Australia, and the more he 
battled the more convinced he was that he was right. 

The evening was now far advanced, and so the 
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boys started for Andover. When on their way 
Martin said, * I've heard all your uncle has said, Ned, 
and I have made up my mind, and shall write to my 
fstther to-morrow to say that I will go.' 

' Very well, Martin^ there's no use in saying any- 
thing more about it, for I see you have made up 
your- mind. I have made up mine, and am going to 
accept a berth my uncle has offered me on one of his 
runs in Australia, and if we ever live to come home 
again, we shall be able to see then for ourselves 
which is the best life of the two.' 

' Yes,' said his friend, ' we shall see, and won't it be 
fine going over our lives ? and we'll come back here 
and wander over this very spot, and it will be like 
the things you read of in a three-volume novel.' 

They had now reached the lodge gate of the park, 
and a ring at the bell brought out a girl who un- 
locked the side gate and let them in. 
' What a glorious night I ' said Martin. 
And so it was. The moon was full, and shed a 
silvery light on all the park. The trees stood out 
in picturesque relief. All nature was silent, and 
would have been continuously so had it not been for 
the wild hoot of the owl, or the grumbling caw of 
some wakeful rook. As they walked round a curve 
in the avenue the house came suddenly into view 
with the moon shining full upon it. < How beautiful 
that is I ' said Martin, who was an enthusiastic lover 
of nature. ^ Does it not reitiind you of : 
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The dews of summer night did &11 ; 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 
Silvered the walls of Gnmnor HaU, 

And many an oak that grew thereby.' 

< What a romantic fellow you are, Martin I ' 

' That will be all gone by the time I get back, 
and with the aid of the fevers your uncle promises.' 

As they neared the house, and looked up at the 
ladies' wing, they could see that someone drew up a 
blind, and looked fixedly out ; and as they paused 
and looked, they could see the form was slight and 
girlish. Presently there appeared another female 
form, and then both looked out together, and one 
was evidently talking to the other. At last the 
figure that had appeared secondly drew down the 
blind. 

'I think I know who these are,' said Edward 
Lorrain. ^ I am almost sure that that is the room 
of the beautiful Miss Leigh, and the stouter figure 
must be Janet Ferguson, her attendant, who sleeps 
in the same room with her. You will see her at 
dinner again to-morrow.' 

So Martin Kerr went presently to bed, and as he 
turned on his side he found himself wondering much 
as to who this Miss Leigh could be; and looking for- 
ward with some little interest to seeing her again, he 
fell into the dreamless sleep of youth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Anpoyer Pabk rose early, as may be supposed ; and 
not the last to get up was the slim and active Mrs. 
Frankling, who every morning at exactly half-past 
seven was to be found seated in her boudoir with a 
large red-boimd book before her, which was, in short, 
a great ledger of female insanity. And a sad and 
yet a hopeful record it was, like records of most 
other kinds in life. But still there was more of hope 
than sadness. Day by day the book was carefully 
filled in by Mrs. Frankling, who duly submitted it 
to her husband in order that he might change the 
treatment, or continue it according to the circum- 
stances. It was now about a quarter past eight, 
and Mrs. Frankling had come to the last admission 
to Andover — Miss Leigh — whose case being rather 
puzzling was looked upon with considerable interest 
— an interest which was no doubt heightened by her 
remarkable beauty, which, though much impaired by 
her melancholy condition, was still extremely striking. 
In figure she was slight and graceful, and somewhat 
above the middle size. Her features were true 
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Grecian ; her hair long, black, and plentiful ; her 
complexion of that pale olive tint which never shows 
so well as at night. Her hands and feet were well- 
shaped and small, while her eyes were of that beauti- 
ful blue which is rarely seen with dark features. 
But those eyes were full of trouble combined with a 
puzzled expression difficult to describe to those who 
have not seen it. Altogether, as you looked into 
them, you felt that you were gazing at the incompre- 
hensible, and not even the experienced eye of the 
Doctor could measure the eddying fragments of mind 
which came and went, ^lending blurred memories 
of the past with vague notions of the present and 
all that was going on around her. And what in- 
creased the incomprehensible was the silence of the 
patient, who either would not or could not speak ; 
or, if she answered to a remark, straightway re- 
lapsed into some world of her own, from which she 
evidently disliked much to be withdrawn. Nor 
did even Annie Leigh herself ever know anything 
of this world of hers in the sense that we usually 
attach to knowing, for her passage through it 
was like that of a ship through the water which 
leaves no trace behind. And so week after week 
had passed without any change, except a trifling 
one for the better in her bodily condition. But 
not the less was the daily entry made, so Mrs. 
Frankling rang the bell and summoned Janet 
Fei^^uson. 
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* And what sort of a night has Miss Leigh had, 
Ferguson ? ' 

' Much as usual, ma'am ; a fair amount of sleep, 
but a good deal of restlessness and muttering.' 

' And has she shown no interest of any kind in 
anything ? ' 

* Well, a very Httle, ma'am. Last night she went 
to the window as usual before I got her to bed, and 
stood there looking out. I could see that she had 
seen something out of the common, and without say- 
ing a word she pointed down the drive to two people 
walking towards the house. So I said, " Those are 
two young gentlemen, miss, coming home from the 
Cottage, and one of them was the young gentleman 
who took you into dinner yesterday." And when I 
told her that, she looked as if she was noticing, but 
she said nothing, and that is the first sign of interest 
she has shown since she has been here.' 

' That's better than nothing, anyhow, and we 
must hope for the best, and I shall be glad to have 
something favourable, however small, to report to 
the young lady's friends. I never felt so much 
interest in any case before.' 

* I am sure I have not, either, ma'am. It's so 
odd her never speaking. Then she is so gentle, too, 
and easily managed.' 

' That may be ; but we must be careful not to 
trust too much to that. She may be meditating 
secretly some desperate act. But you know that as 
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well as I do. Well, that will do, Ferguson, and you 
can take Miss Leigh for her usual afternoon walk in 
the Park.' 

So Janet Ferguson withdrew, and took her 
charge down to breakfast in the ladies' wing, where 
Mrs. Frankling presided over all the lady patients 
who were able to appear. As for Martin Kerr and 
Edward Lorrain, they breakfasted with the Doctor 
and the male patients in the opposite wing. After 
that came church, and after church the two 
o'clock dinner, when, much to Martin Kerr's disap- 
pointment. Miss Leigh was taken in by Edward 
Lorrain — a fact, however, for which he was consoled 
by observing that she was as silent with him as she 
had been the day before. As for the dinner there 
was nothing remarkable about it — ^the same painful 
restraint running through the Company — a few dis- 
jointed remarks here and there, and the same sense 
of relief when the meal was over. 

In the afternoon, as may be imagined, Martin 
Kerr and his friend did not express any desire to 
attend the afternoon service in the village church. 
On the contrary, they thought they would go for 
a quiet coimtry walk, and quite insensibly took 
their way towards the brook that ran through Unc^e 
William's shooting. So, leaving the park, and going 
through the meadows, they soon reached the stream 
and slowly tracked it upwards, stopping occasionally 
to listen to the note of the cuckoo, looking longingly 
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at the rabbits who sat up on their hind quarters for 
one moment as they approached; while two hares 
which were playing in the comer of the field were 
observed with still more interest. Then they watched 
the trout basking in the sun, and when they came 
to the top of a high bank, where they could see 
without disturbing the fish below, they lay down at 
length and drank in the best that human nature can. 
After awhile they rose and went on again, and as 
they rounded a bend in the stream, two kingfishers 
rose out of the bank beneath their feet, and fled up 
the stream like a streak of blue. Presently they 
reached the spot below the weir where they had fished 
the evening before, and, having killed the trout over 
again, climbed up the bank towards the ornamental 
water where they found Uncle William, pipe in mouth, 
and stretched at full length on his favourite seat. 

' Ah, I knew you would be here,' he said, coming 
forward, and greeting the lads with quiet kindliness 
of manner. ' What a glorious day. Let us all sit 
here for a bit, and try to think of nothing.' 

' I would rather think of the trout,' said Martin. 
^ There's another rise. How it makes one's mouth 
water I ' 

' Well, Martin, you may think of the trout, but 
I prefer to try to arrive at emptiness. Ah, I see 
yon do not know what I mean, but when you have 
got to my age, you will know the value of being able 
to empty out the mind completely.' 
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* But I don't happen to have anything to empty 
out/ said Martin. 

' What a lucky fellow you are. But that stage 
does not last long. As life goes on, you collect a 
store of disappointments, and annoyances, and 
regrets, and thoughts as to what might have turned 
up had you done something different to what you 
have — all of which will occupy the mind in spite .of 
uSa So when a man gets older he will find the 
advantage of cultivating a state of emptiness. 
Establish a vacuum. Yes,' continued Uncle William, 
* that is the end of all amusement, and the great 
puzzle of life is how best to reach a vacuum. I am 
not at all sure that a pipe and plenty of nature is not 
as good a method as any. But I must not bore you 
with these thoughts of mine. Let us come along 
to the summer-house.' 

And so they took their way up the brook, which, 
just above the house, emerged from a miniature 
wooded-glen, down which the rivulet ran swiftly 
over its bright and pebbly bed. Along the margin 
of the water the path woimd pleasantly, and just at 
the head of a pretty spot where the stream poured 
down a little fall, and where grew many a luxuriant 
fern, they came to as pretty a summer-house as ma^n 
need wish to see. 

' I thought you would like some strawberries and 
cream,' said Uncle William, as he looked complacently 
at the treat he had prepared for the lads, for much 
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he sympathised with those little feasts which are 
dear to the soul of the school-boy. And so they 
had their tea in this pleasant nook, and sat and 
listened to the song of birds, and the murmuring 
water, or chatted of this or that. And how the 
time went by I At last William Lorrain looked at 
his watch, and said he thought they must be going, 
a^ he wanted to have a little talk with his brother- 
in-law before he went to bed. So the party strolled 
down the road, and took their way to Andover 
direct. Ten minutes' walk brought them to the 
lodge gates, and just as they were entering, Martin 
Kerr said, ' I thought I had forgotten something ; 
Fve left one of Dr. Frankling's walking-sticks in the 
summer-house.' 

' Oh, that's no matter. Ill send it over to- 
morrow.' 

* But I would much rather go back for it now,' 
said Martin, who had a lively recollection of a 
scolding he once got for taking out and l6sing one 
of his father's favourite sticks. ' You need not wait. 
It's only half-past five now, so I've lots of time.' 

* Very well, perhaps you had better get it, and 
Ned and I will walk on to the house.' 

Martin Kerr then hurried back to the summer- 
house, found the stick, and returned so quickly, that 
he thottght he might as well wander round the 
ornamental grounds that lay on the left hand of the 
carriage drive. So, passing through a turnstile gate, 
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he entered a winding path which at first led through 
some groups of rhododendrons interspersed with 
occasional thorns, and here and there a weepings 
copper beech. Presently he came to an open spot^ 
where, scattered about the green sward were many 
pretty pines, and chief of all for colour-contrast was 
a beautiful dark Cembra which stood out well on a 
gentle slope of light-green grass. And then ha 
looked and loitered (for who could pass such a spot 
without stopping ?), but time was getting on, so he 
hurried forward along the walk which now traversed 
a clump of Austrian pines on the other side of 
which was another open spot with Deodars, and 
Wellingtonias dotted here and there. Another 
pause, and a glance around, but this time he found 
he was not alone, for on a seat in a sheltered comer 
was the young lady he had yesterday taken in to 
dinner. And there she sat looking straight in front 
of her, and yet seeming to see nothing. The 
softened evening sunlight shone gently on her lovely 
but saddened features, and although her large blue 
eyes wanted the light of intelligence, they still were 
very beautiful. But madness had not dinmi'd the 
beauty and the lustre of her hair, which was simply 
and yet tastefully arranged, while it was set oflF by 
a straw hat trimmed with the deepest shade of 
crimson. Not that Martin Kerr took in all those 
things which help to make a handsome girl still 
more so, but still he must have seen them all as 
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he stood for one moment puzzled to how act. 
Miss Leigh, however, was not alone, and Janet 
Ferguson soon solved the difficulty by appearing 
from amongst the pines with a bunch of wild flowers. 

* Good evening, sir,' said Janet. ' WiU you not 
come and take a seat for a few minutes ? ' 

So Martin Kerr advanced, and took off his hat 
to Miss Leigh, who bowed slightly, but said nothing ; 
then Janet handed her the bunch of flowers which 
she took, and tried to look grateful for. 

' I believe you are Scotch, sir ; I am Scotch my- 
self, and from the border.' 

Prosaic words enough, but not to the initiated — 
not to those who have heard them in some foreign 
land — ^for, awakening many pleasant and dear asso- 
ciations, they are indeed a passport to all that one 
man can do for another. So the magic words were 
uttered, and Martin felt himself at home. 

' And where do you live, sir ? ' 

' My fikther's place is Lintoun Park, near Mere- 
bottle.' 

'That's strange. I have got friends in that 
village, and have often been there, but I was bom 
on the Liddesdale border, at Newcastleton, and 
when I have saved enough I hope to get back to 
the hills again.' 

And then they talked of many a bum and 
village about the border, and Miss Leigh, though 
she uttered not a word, was evidently listening with 
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9k good deal of awakening interest, then h^r eyes 
moved slightly, and at last a tear stole gently down 
her cheek. But though she appeared to heed it 
not, it had not escaped the vigilant eye of her 
attendant, who presently rose and said, ' It is getting 
late, and we must be in before the dew commences 
to fall; 

So they walked towards the house. And Janet 
Ferguson looked thoughtful and rather grave at 
first, though at last a satisfied expression came into 
her face. Presently they reached the house, and 
Martin shook hands with Janet Ferguson, feeling as 
if she was already an old Border friend. He was 
then about to take off his hat to Miss Leigh, but 
she looked straight at him and held out her hand, 
and as she did so there came into her face a look 
of intelligence that Janet had never yet seen there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On Monday morning Janet Ferguson^ happening to 
4twake rather earlier than usual, stole gently over to 
the other side of the room to see if Miss Leigh was 
awake too. But she was fast asleep, and in a sleep 
that was both deep and quiet now, thottgh Janet saw 
that it had not been so right through the night. 
For the bed-clothes had been half thrown aside, and 
her long black hair was scattered rather wildly and 
Jay in much profusion all about. But all was quiet 
now, and her left arm lay peacefolly and naturally 
«on her side, and her pale cheek was pillowed on her 
thin right hand, which, with the exception of the 
tiny finger-tips, was almost quite concealed. And 
.Janet looked at her admiringly, and yet with a pity- 
ing look, and gently covered up her charge and went 
to bed. Presently she thought she would go and 
look again^ as it was nearly time for getting up, and 
•as she reached the bedside she was just in time to 
.see Miss Leigh quietly awake, and marked that there 
^as less of trouble in her eye than usual. 
* And how have you slept, miss ? ' 
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^ Much better than I have for along time.' And 
there was more of hope in the tone of her voice. 

^ Ah, there is Mrs. Franklingfs bell, so I must leave- 
you for a little.' 

So Ferguson hurried on her things, and went 
down to Mrs. Frankling's room, where that lady was* 
invariably to be found each morning with her great 
red book of female insanity before her. 

^ And what sort of a night have you had ? ' said 
Mrs. Frankling, leaning back and applying the tip* 
of her pen thoughtfully to her lips. 

' Well, I am very glad to say we ' (for Janet always; 
used the plural, as if she shared the circumstances of 
her charge) * are improving slightly.' 

< And what makes you think that ? Did Miss^ 
Leigh sleep well ? ' 

' Yes, ma'am, I think she did, and though she 
must have been restless some time in the night, she 
did not awake me. I found her fast asleep early in 
the morning, and when she woke up afterwards she 
looked better, altogether more sensible-like, though 
she does look very low too.' 

' And have you seen no other symptom about her 
to show that she is changing in any way ? ' 

^ Yes, ma'am, I did yesterday,' said Janet, hesi- 
tatingly, and hoping that the minute investigation 
of Mrs. Frankling would go no further; <she seemed 
to notice more.' 

^ And what did she notice ? I have plenty of time 
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this morning, and you can give me all the parti- 
culars.' 

♦ Well, ma'am,' said Ferguson, rather nervously, 
^as we were sitting yesterday on one of the seats 
near the winding walk, Mr. Kerr came along by 
himself, and I had heard he was Scotch, ma'am, and I 
could not help asking him to stop for a little, and he 
seems a very nice young gentleman, ma'am, and we 
talked about our country, and I found he came from 
near the hills where I was bom ; and then we talked 
about the hills, and the bums, and the country side, 
and I didn't think our talk, ma'am, would do Miss 
Leigh any harm, but I kept an eye on her all the 
time, and when we talked about the borders she 
seemed to notice more, and then I saw a tear come 
into her eye, and the moment I saw that I stopped 
and said we must go home« And when we got to the 
house, ma'am, and I bid the gentleman good night, 
he was going to take off his hat to Miss Leigh, but 
she held out her hand to him, and bid him good 
night, quite natural-like, and as if she was somehow 
glad to have heard him talk. She does not seem to 
be Scotch, ma'am, and yet she must have once lived 
near the hills for she never noticed much till we began 
to talk about them.' 

Now Mrs. Frankling was not an ill-natured lady 
by any means, and was really rather glad at the 
result, but she thought it a dangerous precedent, so 
she said : ' Well, Ferguson, I am glad you have told 
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me all, and no barm has come in this instance, and 
if you happen to meet the yomig gentleman again,. 
I see no harm in your having a talk with him, but in 
future in other cases I should like to be consulted 
first. That will do, Ferguson,' said Mrs. Frankling, 
with a kindly tone and manner, ' and I shall hope 
to hear a still better account to-morrow.' 

So Janet Ferguson returned to Miss Leigh thank- 
ing her stars that she had got out of this little 
difficulty so easily. And as she went she resolved to 
observe her charge more carefully than ever, as she 
took a keen interest in her business, and indeed 
watched for signs of change as a sailor watches for a 
sail at sea. And she also resolved to abstain from 
saying one word about Martin Kerr, being curious to 
see whether Miss Leigh would look for him at dinner- 
time, or make any further reference to him. He 
evidently had touched a chord. He, perhaps, reminded 
her of someone, or was it, perhaps, the mention of the 
Border hills ? 

Dinner-time came as usual, and Ferguson took 
Miss Leigh down to the drawing-room, and lingered 
a moment till the gentlemen came in, and as they 
entered. Miss Leigh looked quickly up, and then down 
again with a disappointed air. So Janet Ferguson 
withdrew, feeling that a cord had at last been touched 
in the mind of her youthful charge. And in the 
afternoon she purposely took her to the winding walk 
where they had sat the night before, and talked of 
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the green Cheviots, and the Border hills, but Misfr 
Leigh would only respond by yes or no ; so Janet gay& 
it up, and mentally concluded that her interest must 
have been aroused by someone that Martin Kerr 
had reminded her of. But, however that might 
have been, it was certain that Miss Leigh had sunk 
again into that dreamy state of silent indifference 
which she had shown ever since she had been at 
Andover. 

The evening closed in as usual. The Doctor and 
his wife sat down at their quiet little supper in the 
morning room. After it was over they went to the 
library, where the Doctor lit his cigar, laid up his 
legs, and thought of as little as possible. At last 
something seemed to have occurred to him, and he 
said. * By the way, and how is Miss Leigh ? ' 

* There is just a little sign of returning interest, 
and it came about from a little talk that Janet 
Ferguson had with Martin Kerr, when she was out 
with Miss Leigh yesterday afternoon.' 

^ How came she to be talking to him at all? ' said 
the Doctor sharply. 

* Perhaps she was wrong, but I don't think any 
harm has been done, and I have cautioned her to be 
more careful in future. But you know, my dear,' 
said Mrs. Frankling, rather mischievously, ' that I 
was against his dining with the patients originally.' 

* Well,' said the Doctor, who was now rather 
interested in making out that no harm had arisen 
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from the step he had recommended, ^let me hear 
what happened.' 

< What happened was simply that Martin Kerr 
was returning from the cottage alone (he had gone 
back for something), and he found Ferguson and Miss 
Leigh on the seat near the winding walk, and 
Ferguson, knowing he was Scotch, would stop him to 
have a talk about her dear country. And Miss Leigh 
listened^ of course, and presently a tear came into her 
eye, and the moment Ferguson saw that, she broke 
off the conversation and went home. But Miss 
Leigh had a better night than usual. I think it must 
have done her rather good than harm.' 

' At any rate, it's as well to think so,' said the 
Doctor philosophically, ' but one can never tell what 
may arise from small causes. Don't you recollect 
that Eastern story, where we are told how an insur- 
rection was caused in the town because a man, who 
had bought some honey in a shop, wiped his sticky 
fingers on the door-post as he went out ; this caused 
some bees to settle on it. At that moment two 
members of rival sects happened to be passing. Each 
had a dog. One of the dogs was stung by a bee, which 
caused it to attack the other dog, and so set their' 
masters a^-fighting. Members of either sect soon 

joined in the fray, which led ' 

'My dear George,' said his wife. «I see you are 
at your causes again ; but we are getting a long way 
from Miss Leigh.' 
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^Tbat is the tendency of all discussions, and I 
believe people are very wrong to complain of it, at 
least when it is not carried too &r. By digressions 
you gain time, and this leads to an unconscious nutri- 
tion of the mind as regards the main subject, so that 
when you return to it you are in a better position for 
coming to a correct conclusion.' 

' That's ingenious anyhow^' said Mrs. Frankling. 

^ As to Miss Leigh, then, I doubt whether it is an 
advantage for her to have her feelings aroused at 
present. Still, I must admit that my doubts are the 
doubts of ignorance rather than of knowledge. You 
see you never can be quite certain that a family hxiB 
told you all about a case, and, what is as needful, all 
about the antecedents of the &mily. Then you 
shrink from asking many questions. However, Miss 
Leigh has been a little better, and though we may 
be mistaking the 'post hoc for the 'propter hoc, again 
we may not. On the whole I am inclined to agree 
with you, and should Martin Kerr fall in with Janet 
F^guson again, she may try another talk with 
him about the borders. It can hardly do much 
harm.' 

And now the Doctor sat and ruminated, and as 
the wreaths curled upwards he indulged in pleasant 
visions of minds relieved, and perhaps kept from 
going wrong at all by the cultivation of the outwards 
and the exact ; and of all the methods of cultivating 
curiosity, and the examination of things in general 
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to the end that the mind might not be turned in- 
wards on itself, he saw no better plan on earth than 
the teaching of the continuous habit of examining 
into causes. And so he sat, and let his mind go, till 
he was aroused by the striking of the clock. And 
when it struck, he said, ^Mary, these boys would 
enjoy another day's rook-shooting.' 

' I daresay they would, so you had better write 
and ask the master. Life is short, and boys remember 
these treats so. But, my dear George, what are the 
causes of my often being so unwilling to get up in 
the morning ? ' 

' That,' said the Doctor cheerily, * would require a 
lecture for itself, but we'll cut off the primary cause 
now, anyhow.' 

And so he lit the candles, and they both went up 
to bed. 
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CHAPTER VL 

'HtjbrahI here's another invitation to Andover. 
Won't we have fun, blazing away at the rook§ 1 ' 

'But will old Smith let us go?' said Martin 
Kerr — ^a reflection which rather damped their spirits. 

But old Smith, the boarding-house master, was 
a kindly man, and t/old them that they might go to 
Andover any Saturday they pleased, as long as no 
complaints were made as regards school-work. So 
the following Saturday saw them once more on their 
way to Andover Park, which they reached in good 
time for the two o'clock dinner, and Martin Kerr 
soon found himself in the drawing-room in the ladies' 
wing talking to Miss Leigh, who seemed, and indeed 
was, very glad to see him. But what passed between 
them never got the length of conversation, and pre- 
sently an utter silence came, during which Martin 
thought of one thing after another to talk about, 
and everything that occurred to him seemed more 
stupid than the last. So he sat and ruminated 
awkwardly, thought all the while flying through his 
brain with very great velocity. At length, and in 
despair, he said, ' Are you fond of dogs ? ' 

B 2 
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^ Veiy,' said Miss Leigh, wakening up with a 

nervous start. 'I often think of '* And then 

she broke off abruptly, and looked much distressed 
— ^a circumstance that puzzled Martin Kerr extremely,. 
But he saw that something was wrong, and therefore 
said no more. 

Now, there was something very touching in this 
to Martin Kerr. Perhaps she had lost a favourite 
dog ; and he was seized with a generous impulse to 
offer her on the spot his collie which he was looking 
forward to seeing again on his return to Lintoun 
Park. And he might have done so had not dinner 
just then been announced. 

' Will you take in Miss Leigh to-day ? ' said Mrs. 
Frankling. 

So both went out together, as they had done on 
the first day Martin had been admitted into the 
prison house, while Edward Lorrain took in another 
lady patient. And this dinner passed away exactly 
like the preceding ones. Little was said by anyone, 
and it seemed impossible to get over the painful 
formalism which cast over the whole company an air 
as if each one present was hugging close some idio- 
syncrasy which he or she was hiding jealously from 
observation. 

After dinner came the rook-shooting in the park 
with Uncle William in attendance, and when that 
was over they went to the cottage, caught some 
trout in the brook below the ornamental water. 
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and had a quiet supper, all of which was an exact 
repetition of what took place the Saturday before — 
well, no, it was not exactly a repetition, because to the 
usual light supper-fare had been added as a crowning 
treat — some lobster salad. Now, this may seem a very 
trivial circumstance ; but like many such, or what 
we are apt to consider so in life, it led to great 
results, and indeed influenced very largely the life of 
Martin Kerr. For this salad, or rather the quantity 
he ate of it, did set up some kind of fermentation in 
his system which led to such a general disturbance 
that next morning he could eat no breakfast, and 
declared himself quite unequal to going to church. 
So the church-going party set off without him. 
And, strange to say, after they were fairly out of 
sight, Martin's spirits began to rise, and in an incre- 
dibly short time he found himself quite inclined to 
take a quiet stroll. 

So he took his hat and one of the Doctor's sticks, 
and stepped out on to the lawn, and looked around, 
and drank in all nature, and many sweet sounds as 
well, and chief of all the notes of church bells which 
came ringing down the pleasant summer breeze. 
And afterwards he thought of home, and that Lintoun 
church bell would soon be going too. Next he 
began mentally to count the number of days to the 
holidays, and here he took out a calendar, and with 
his pencil marked out the days before, and with con- 
siderable satisfEUstion added up the number that were 
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left over. Then he took a long breath of fresh air, 
and never, he thought, had he breathed one half so 
good unless it was when wandering over the Border 
hills. That being accomplished, he felt quite him- 
self again, and then — ^well, then he took down Miss 
Leigh from his mental shelf, and the more he thought 
of her the more he doubted whether he should 
or should not carry out his generous impulse of the 
day before, and oflFer her his favourite collie, Kale« 
' She seems so dull here,' he thought. ' I wonder 
where she is now. Perhaps he might find her in 
the winding walk. I'll return that way anyhow on 
chance,' he thought. 

So Martin then left the park by the back 
entrance, walked across the meadows to the trout 
stream, and slowly tracked it upwards towards the 
cottage. And what a pleasant stroll it was upon the 
margin of the water, dotted at first by occasional 
trees — then open quite — ^then the stream ran through 
a hollow with patches of copse here and there on the 
gently sloping banks. Presently he reached a spot 
where the stream had worn its way through a bed of 
rock, down which it murmured pleasantly. And just, 
above the point where the current commenced ta 
enter this stony channel was a deep pool,'on one side 
of which was a broad-boughed oak, while on the 
other were some red hawthorns which threw long 
pink reflections across the water, which now was still 
and now rippled slightly over as the smnmer breezea 
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Tose and died away. Below the oak was a rough 
wooden seat on which two persons sat. Both were 
women, and one was reading to the other words of 
comfort from that sacred volume which has happily 
been the means of calming many a troubled breast. 
And the listener — the younger of the two-^sat quite 
still, and looked straight in front of her as though she 
heard with her ears and heard no further. Now this 
seat was so concealed by the bushes scattered about 
the bank that Martin Kerr came quite suddenly 
upon it, and though he came at once into full view, 
neither saw him, for Janet Ferguson was busy with 
her reading, while Miss Leigh seemed wrapt in some 
world of her own. How still she sat, like some beau- 
tiful monument of silence! Yes, nothing moved 
except her hair, which rippled gently with the 
breeze, just as did the pool beneath. And Martin 
Kerr stood there most doubtingly, but he saw that 
they were busy, and was about gently to withdraw 
when a decayed stick cracked suddenly beneath his 
foot, and then Miss Leigh looked round with a 
nervous start, and when she saw that it was Martin 
Kerr, looking very red and much perplexed, there 
came over her face a frank and winning smile which 
almost broadened into a low laugh. But she looked 
glad of the interruption, and got up ; and as she 
held out her hand the pleasant smile had not quite 
died away, and still lightened up her large, serious 
eyes, which seemed to laugh too in answer to the lips. 
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^ What a start you gave me I ' said Miss Leigh. 

^ I am so sorry,' said Martin. < I was just going 
away.' 

' Oh, it's no matter at all.' 

' And what has kept you from church, sir ? ' said 
Janet Ferguson. 'I hope you have not been 
unwell ? ' 

' I have not exactly been unwell, but I was 
feeling out of sorts this morning, and so I thought 
I had better stay at home.' 

Now Janet sat with her Bible still in her hand, 
and her finger between the pages, and as she always 
liked going through with her task, whatever it might 
happen to be, she said, seeing that Martin Kerr was 
not inclined to go, ' Perhaps, sir, if you don't mind, 
I had better finish this chapter, and then it will be 
time to go home.' 

So Martin Kerr sat down on the bench, and 
Janet went on with her chapter, while Miss Leigh 
relapsed into her usual far-away mood. But her 
audience, we must admit, was heeding little as to 
what she read, for Miss Leigh was in the clouds, and 
Martin Kerr — well, Martin Kerr was looking at Miss 
Leigh admiringly. And all the while there was 
going on within him a nutrition of the system, ^ en- 
gendered by the eyes with gazing fed,' and this 
mysterious growth spread through the mental forces 
with lightning speed, and yet insensibly, so that 
not even Martin Kerr could have told you when it 
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£i8t began. But the more he gazed the more 
strongly did his first generous impulse come back 
again, and long before the reading was over he had 
resolved to offer up his dog. 

And presently the chapter came to an end, and 
Janet, shutting up her Bible, put it carefully away 
into the depths of a pocket which, like a kind of 
inner game-bag, hung suspended within her dress. 
And then she said, ' It is time to go home now.' 

So Miss Leigh got up, and as there was just then 
•only room for two to walk abreast^ went on with 
Martin Kerr, while Janet followed slightly in the 
rear. And just as they emerged from the copsy 
bank they came suddenly upon the shepherd of the 
&rm with his long smock frock — quite clean, as it 
was Sunday — ^and behind him there slouched along 
a rough coated, bob-tailed cur — ^the sheep-dog of the 
country. 

' What an ugly dog I ' said Martin. ' You should 
«ee our Scotch collies.' 

'Yes, they are very pretty. I have often 
wished ' and then she paused. 

* Would you like to have one to go out walking 
with you here ? You'd find it such company.' 

' Very much indeed,' said Miss Leigh, lighting 
up at the idea. 

'Well, I can write home to our gamekeeper 
to-night, and he will send down mine, and 111 make 
jou a present of it. It's a beauty,' he said, warming 
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with the subject, ^ and only a year and a half old^ 
and IVe had it ever since it's been a pup, and it will 
go into the water and fetch out a duck, or hunt rats, 
and even retrieve a partridge,' said Martin triumph- 
antly, 'though our gamekeeper can't bear its 
going out, because he says it spoils the other 
dogs.' 

Miss Leigh looked grateful, and sorely tempted^ 
but said, ' It's very kind of you, but I could not — ^I 
really could not t^ke your fevourite dog.' 

' But,' said Martin, ' I am going to India in the- 
winter, and I would much rather give it to you than 
to anyone. I know you will be kind to it.' 

' I am sure I will, and then you must part with 
it. It's really very — very kind of you, and it will 
be such a pleasure to me to have the dog.' 

' Then I'll write for him to-night, and bring him 
up next Saturday.' 

Now all this time Janet Ferguson had vainly 
endeavoured to attract Martin Kerr's attention, for 
she saw that Miss Leigh was becoming quite excited 
about the dog, and was fearful of the consequences. 
At last she thought she must interfere, so she said, 
' I am afraid, miss, that the Doctor and Mrs. Frank* 
ling won't like you to have a dog. I never knew of 
anyone being allowed to have a dog here.' And as 
she spoke she saw the clouds gathering on the young 
girl's face, and that her emotional susceptibilities 
had been much aroused, so she hastened to allay 
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them by assuring her that she would speak to Mrs. 
Frautling to-morrow morning, and that if there was 
no objection, a letter could easily be sent to Chelten- 
ham to Martin Kerr. 

So the clouds passed away, and Miss Leigh again 
looked happy, or rather doubtfully happy, for she 
mig^t be denied the dog. But the unusual excite- 
ment had evidently been too much for her, and by 
the time she reached the house the pretty tint that 
had come into her cheeks had faded quite away, and 
she looked so &tigued that Janet Ferguson suggested 
that it would be better for her to dine alone, to 
which a ready assent was given. 

Martin Kerr then saw no more of the beautiful 
Miss Leigh that day. So he passed the afternoon 
strcfUing about with Edward Lorrain and Uncle 
William. And on the following morning early 
the boys, or rather lads, went down to school 
again. 
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CHAPTEB VIL 

Unhafft are those who are a prey to an excess of 
emotional susceptibility, or, in other words, whose 
mental barometer is so delicately adjusted as to be 
acutely sensible of the slightest pressure* For they 
are ever stung by even the memories of accidental 
slights, or haunted by melancholy forecasts, or by 
regrets regarding what might have happened had 
this or that occurred, or they fell inwards and tear 
themselves to pieces with the aid of a morbid self- 
analysis which develops by degrees into a painful 
and absorbing egoism, or the idea of death besieges 
them — not perhaps so much mere physical death, as 
death that will cause them to fly into the dread 
regions of the unknown — or whatever they have 
done because of other men, or other men because of 
them, is morbidly lifted, or twisted, or depressed by 
the aid of that ^ dark lantern of the spirit ' which 
they must perforce see by. Or perhaps, having taken 
a fetncy to some particular thing, they feel as if their 
very life depended on possessing it, so that they are 
ever in a painful state of tension. Now Annie Leigh 
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was one of these. Her emotional susceptibilities, 
which indeed had gone to sleep too long, had been 
ronsed at last, and the more silently and deeply she 
dwelt on the dog the more she became absorbed in 
the subject, till she was filled at last by a morbid 
dread of being denied the dog. For all that she, 
however, went to bed and slept soundly through the 
night, but just as, to borrow the beautiful language 
of the East, the footless Dawn was overtaking all the 
tribes of men with her silver tongue of awakened 
song, there rose a shriek which rent the still air of 
the room, and roused Janet Ferguson with a painful 
start. Then she quickly rose, and went over to Annie 
Leigh, who was sitting up in bed with her long black 
hair scattered all around, and with a wild scared look 
which to the unaccustomed eye is a very painful 
sight. 

* Why, what is the matter, miss ? ' 

^ Oh I am so glad you are there, Janet,' said Annie 
Leigh with a look of relief. 

' Don't you feel well, miss. Is there anything I 
can do for you ? ' 

* Thank you I do not want anything — at least, 
except the dog. I dreamt I had the dog, and it was 
such a beauty, and I had spent days and weeks with it 
till at last it seemed as if I could not live without 
it. And then I dreamt that one day I went out 
alone with the dog for the first time, and that a 
horrid man came to take away the dog, and I clung 
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to his knees and prayed all I could to let the poor 
dog go, and at last he struck me a terrible blow on 
the head which made me scream, and then I awoke.' 

* My dear Miss Leigh,' said Janet tenderly, ' you 
really must try and not think so much about the 
dog, and I promise to do all I can to get it for you, 
and I am sure the Doctor will let you have it. Now 
let me put you all to rights.' 

And then the kindly nurse smoothed gently back 
her long black hair, shook up the pillow, resettled 
the clothes, and with such little attentions kindly 
done, and a few words of quiet talk, she soothed the 
young girl and then went to bed again an^ watched. 
And when she saw that Miss Leigh was fast asleep, 
she too fell asleep, though with the light sleep of 
one feeling she might be at any moment roused. 
But happily she was not disturbed again till the 
bright rays of the seven o'clock sun streamed gaily 
into the room, and when she did awake she found 
that Miss Leigh was awake too, though with the 
look of one who had been bathed in an untroubled 
sleep, and Janet Ferguson was much relieved to 
find that an air of calmness had come over her, and 
that she felt quite well. By half-past seven a mes- 
sage came from Mrs. Frankling to say that she was 
ready to see Ferguson. 

<I hope you will not forget about the dog, 
Ferguson.' 

^ I'll be sure not to, but I do not think, that she 
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ironld like to promise anything without seeing the 
Doctor, so you must not count upon it.' 
' Thank you very — very much.' 
So Janet Ferguson went down to Mrs. Frank- 
ling's room where she found the slim little lady 
drawn up as usual with her great red-bound book of 
female insanity. 

' And what news have you to-day ? Is Miss Leigh 
letter ? ' 

' She is no worse^ ma'am, but I cannot say she is 
any better either.' 

' Did she sleep well ? ' 

^ Yes, ma'am, except that she had a dream which 
woke her up with a scream, but I soothed her down, 
and she went to sleep again.' 

'Any change of the mental symptoms?' said 
Mrs. Frankling, giving her pen a fresh dip in the 
ink, and pointing it over the change of symptoms 
colunm. 

' Yes, ma'am,' said Janet rather nervously. 
' Ah,' said Mrs. Frankling hopefully, * what were 
ihey?' 

' Well, ma'am, she has shown much more interest 
than ever I saw before, and it came about in this 
way, ma'am, and I really could not help it.' 

' Never mind, Ferguson,' said Mrs. Frankling 
encouragingly. ' Let me hear all about it.' 

' Well, ma'am, we were sitting yesterday on the 
seat mider the oak tree, by the stream, and I was in 
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the middle of reading a chapter to Miss Leigh, when 
Mr. Kerr happened to come by.' 

' Oh I see. He felt too much out of sorts for 
church, so he went for a stroll.' 

^ Yes, ma'am, and he seems a very pleasant young 
gentleman.' 

' Well, what happened next ? ' said Mrs. Frankling 
rather impatiently. 

' Then, ma'am, when we were on the way back 
Mr. Kerr all of a sudden offered Miss Leigh a collie 
dog, and before I could interfere she had accepted it, 
and got quite excited at the idea of having it, and 
she dreamt about it last night, ma'am, and has taken 
on so about it, and made me promise to ask that she 
might be allowed to have it, and I think it would 
do her good to have the dog. It would divert her 
mind.' 

'Anyhow the mischief is done now, and I'll 
speak to the Doctor about it, and if Miss Leigh asks, 
just say that I am going to do so. That will do, 
Ferguson.' 

So when the evening came, Mrs. Frankling, who 
had made up her mind that Miss Leigh should have 
the dog, waited till the Doctor had smoked half an 
inch of his cigar, as she knew by experience the best 
moment for approaching the male animal. And 
then she told her story, to which the Doctor listened 
most complacently. 

' Ah,' said George Frankling, that's the best piece 
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of news I've heaxd for some time. It looks like the 
beginning of an improvement. What an interesting- 
looking creature she is too I My own opinion is that 
she is simply suflFering from an over-sensitive imagi- 
nation, which will be brought under control when 
her vital forces become stronger. If ever she gets 
well, she should be married to some rather phleg- 
matic country gentleman — one almost suffering from 
a diseased want of imagination.' 

'I thought, George, you did not approve of a 
girl like Miss Leigh marrying ? ' 

' Nor do I as a rule, because you have not the 
power of marrying her to the right kind of person. 
If you only could, I don't see why you should not 
produce a whole breed of poets, or at any rate culti- 
vate very largely that imaginative faculty which is 
so valuable not only for poetry, but for all scientific 
pursuits.' 

*Well, my dear, let us get Miss Leigh cured 
first. And is she to have the dog ? ' 

' Certainly, and the sooner the better. I'll write 
to Martin Kerr to-night, and if he writes at once to 
Scotland, the dog can be got up by Saturday, and 
he can then bring it with him, and present it in 
person.' 

So the Doctor sat down and wrote to Martin 
Kerr, who wrote forthwith to Scotland, and poor 
Kale was sent off by himself feeling most unhappy, 
and cast down to the lowest depths of despondency 

VOL. I. F 
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by a muzzle which incommoded him very much» 
But his joy went up with corresponding force when 
he reached his journey's end, and never was there 
seen a dog madder with delight than he was when 
he was met by his yoimg master at the Cheltenham 
station, and when, especially, the hated muzzle was 
removed. How he whisked and frisked, and ran 
round after his tail, and then jumped up into the 
air, accompanying each jump with a kind of wriggle 
of the whole body, very like the shake a duck gives 
that has just stooped beneath the wave and fluttered 
up to throw the water oflFl And with such signs of 
doggy joy he went home with his master to the 
boarding-house. 

The day after, being Saturday, Martin Kerr and 
Edward Lorrain, and Kale, set off for Andover 
Park. 

* I wonder how Miss Leigh will like the dog,* 
said Martin. 

*She will be delighted with him, and by the 
time you get back from the holidays you will see 
that Kale will care a good deal more about her than 
he does about you.' 

* I am sure he won't then,' said Martin. * I've 
had him since he has been a pup, and though I only 
have him at midsummer and Christmas, he's fonder 
of me than anyone.' 

* I wonder you can bear parting with him.' 

* Well, I would not do so for anyone else. But I 



I 
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am so sorry for Miss Leigh, she seems so sad, and 
the dog will cheer her up if anything can.' 

' It's a very curious thing,' said Edward slily— 
for he loved to tease his friend in a quiet way when 
he could get a chance — ' but I heard somebody say 
the other day that pity and love are brother and 
sister.' 

' What stuff! ' said Martin, getting rather red all 
the same. 

So, talking of this and that, they went through the 
pleasant country, which was now in all the height of 
its summer glory, till at last they reached the lodge, 
and then marched across the park with Kale career- 
ing on in front. And coming across the park to 
meet them was Dr. Frankling, who greeted them 
with his usual kindly manner. 

' So that's the dog. What a beauty he is I Does 

* 

he know anything about sheep ? ' 

' Oh, yes — though not very much. But, if you 
were going about the fia.rm, you would find him most 
useful if you wanted to turn any sheep out of a 
plantation.' 

' And what else can he do ? ' 

'Do? you can teach these dogs anything. He 
can retrieve, or bring a duck out of the water, or 
hunt rats ; and he points too, though he won't stand 
quite still like a pointer unless things are very close 
to him.' 

* Miss Leigh, then, will have a very perfect dog,' 

F 2 
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said the Doctor smiling. ' You must present him 
in person. I will send for her now, and she shall see 
her dog in the morning-room, as I don't wish him to 
go into the drawing-room. Every lady in the place 
would wish to have a dog if they saw him.' 

So when they reached the house, the Doctor sent 
for Miss Leigh, who soon made her appearance. And 
Martin Kerr thought she looked more beautiful than 
ever, for the expectation of the arrival of the dog had 
Qlled her with a pleased air of animation, and given 
colour to her cheek and lightness to her step. So, as 
she came quickly forward, there was a joyous sparkle 
in her large blue eyes, which the Doctor marked with 
considerable satisfaction. 

' How very kind of you I ' said Annie Leigh. ' And 
what is his name ? ' 

^ Kale. And if when I am gone you will pay 
him a good deal of attention, and give him his food 
yourself for a week or ten days, hell soon take to 
you.' . 

^ I hope he vyiil take to me,' said Miss Leigh, 
thoughtfully. 

^ Oh, he's sure to,' said Martin. 

And after some further talk about the dog, they 
all went in to dinner, after which Martin and hia 
&iend went and had a game at billiards, as the rook- 
shooting was now quite over. Then, when the sun 
got down a bit, they fished their way up stream to 
the pretty cottage of Uncle William, who had left 
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irord that he would go down the water to meet them. 
Now the pleasant path that led up the stream was 
Janet Ferguson's flAYOurite route, and just about the 
time when Edward and Martin were busy playing 
billiards, she took out Miss Leigh for her afternoon 
walk, and wended her way towards the bench under- 
neath the broad-boughed oak where Martin had found 
them sitting seven days before. And even in those 
short seven days a change had taken place, for the 
bloom had quite gone off the red hawthorns on the 
opposite bank, and the reflections which a week ago 
cast over all the pool a rosy hue were pink no longer, 
or but very faintly so. And Annie Leigh was the 
first to observe this, for Janet Ferguson some time 
ago had noticed to her the first dawn of the faintest 
blush upon the water, and as they daily came it 
brightened more and more, and now, as we have seen, 
it had almost died away. So as Annie Leigh sat 
down, and looked across the pool, a shade crossed her 
&ce as she said, ' Ah, the pinky hues have almost 
gone.' 

^ You must not mind that, Miss. They will come 
again another year, and if we had them always we 
should not value them so much.' 

' Oh, I think I should. I could never be tired of 
looking at them. And then they alter so when the 
water ripples, or when the clouds are flying over, and 
they are never quite the same.' 

* And ' — ^argued Janet, with Scotch perseverance — 
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^ you like them all the better because there's a change 
in them. And there's a change in you, too, since last 
Sunday. You are looking a great deal better, and if 
you have not got the colour on the water, you have 
it where I would rather see it.' 

^ How do you mean ? ' said Annie Leigh, who had 
relapsed into one of her dreamy moods. 

'Why, you have got far more colour in your 
cheeks.' 

* Well, I am feeling a great deal better. The 
air is so good here, and it's so quiet, and everyone's 
so kind to me. Ah, there's the dog ! ' 

And Kale came bounding along the path, and 
stayed a moment, much to Miss Leigh's delight, and 
thrust his brown muzzle between her hand and side, 
and then back he gambolled to his young master, 
who presently appeared with his friend from amongst 
the bushes of the copsey bank. Just then arrived, 
too, William Lorrain, who had come to meet the 
lads, and taken a short cut to the point where he had 
expected to find them. 

' Well, boys, and what sport have you had ? ' 

' Oh, none at all,' said his nephew ; < it's &r too 
bright.' 

'Never mind ; the breeze is getting up, and you 
will have a chance on the pool in front of the house* 
Hullo ! ' he said, looking towards the seat, ' who have 
we got here?' 

' Oh,' said Martin^ ' it's Miss Leigh and Janet 
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Ferguson. I know Miss Leigh ; I have taken her in 
to dinner/ 

' What a handsome girl I Poor thing ! ' he mat- 
tered in an undertone, and then, as they drew near, 
he said, ' If we stop you must introduce me.' 

And when they reached the seat. Miss Leigh 
got up, and then Martin introduced Mr. William 
Lorrain, who duly took off his hat, and said, ' What 
e pretty spot this is ! ' 

* Yes,' said Miss Leigh, ' we often come here.' 

' What a pity it is you don't extend your walk a 
little further, and go through the grounds in front of 
my cottage, and up the stream beyond into the 
wolds.' 

' Thank you. We shall be glad to do so some 
day.' 

* And why should you not join us now ? We are 
going up stream to the cottage now, and then we are 
going to have tea in the summer-house.' 

But here the watchful Janet interposed. ^ I am 
^aid, sir, we shall have no time to-day, and I 
would not like to go so far without the Doctor's 
leave.' 

* Then why not come to tea to-morrow evening ? ' 
< Thank you, sir. FU speak to the Doctor, and if 

he thinks we can go, I am sure Miss Leigh will be 

very glad to do so. But we must go home now, sir.' 

So, after Miss Leigh had thanked Uncle William, 

and interchanged some more small talk with him, the 
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party separated, Miss Leigh and Ferguson going 
home, while the others strolled up the stream 
towards the cottage, and presently the lads were 
busily at work flogging the rippled waters of the 
lakelet, which formed the prettiest feature in the 
grounds. Then they caught a trout or two, and 
afterwards had tea in the summer-house; and 
yet further on, when the sun had commenced ta 
decline below the western wolds, they took the road 
for Andover, to have supper with the Doctor and hia 
wife. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

As regards Annie Leigh, it seemed, to use an Eastern 
way of putting it, as if the soul had taken shelter in 
a body, but not attained a home. And was the spirit 
that had taken shelter in that beautiful human form 
ever in this world to attain an abode of peace ? Ah^ 
how fair that spirit's lodging was, and yet how much 
accursed by those mysterious causes we often so vainly 
attempt to probe ! And was it, after all, so mar- 
vellous that our ignorant ancestors assigned to some 
devilish possession those principles of mental trouble 
which sprang up they knew not how, and rose or fell 
to them as wonderfully as did the summer's heat or 
' the winter's furious rages ' ? But the earthly craft 
can often be repaired, and though not sufficiently 
for ventures far from port, still quite enough so 
for sailing in the quiet river waters. And, as far as 
we can see at present, Annie Leigh was in a fair way 
towards an amended state by virtue of all the arts 
that could arouse the flagging vital forces. And not 
the least of these by any means was the art of sym-^ 
pathy, much of which was shown, but not obtruded on 
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her. For, though sympathy has its merits, it brings 
with it many evils, and indeed creates them. Because, 
if little evils, and more serious ones as well some- 
times, are treated lightly, they vanish very easily. 
But much sympathy with evils causes the mind to 
dwell much on them, and sa is apt to swell them 
into something greater. And, also, it must ever be 
remembered that sympathy for trifling matters, so 
far irom soothing, often irritates the mind, which 
rebels, as feeling that the sympathiser thinks there is 
no force to throw the evils off. So Annie Leigh had 
sympathy enough, and kindness too, but mainly of a 
sort which showed itself in petty acts, and little more 
besides. To this careful treatment, then, of mind, 
added to all that art could do besides, there was a 
steady but very gradual answer, which was watched 
with interest by the Doctor and his wife, who indeed 
regarded her as if she was some delicate mental plant 
which had been wounded, but which they might 
nurse into health again. 

And so it happened that, while Martin Kerr and 
Edward Lorrain were having their supper at the 
Cottage, the Doctor and his wife having just finished 
theirs (for they always had their supper somewhat 
earlier than William Lorrain), the former began not 
unnaturally to turn his thoughts to Miss Leigh's 
case. So after he had enjoyed in silence the first 
delicious feelings caused by a good cigar, the Doctor 
said, ^ And how about Miss Leigh ? ' 
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' I really think, Greorge, you must be in love with 
her. I never knew you take such an interest in any 
-case before.' 

' Well, the interest is undoubted, and must be 
referable to some cause or other, because we have 
had cases before not unlike hers. The question, then, 
is what is the primary cause of my taking such an 
interest in this particular case ? To analyse that is 
the difficulty. The idea of my being in love is 
ridiculous. I am too old for one thing, and then I 
am not old enough to have fsiUen into that antique 
doting stage which indicates the advent of senile 
decay.' 

'Perhaps it is a case of loving — not being in 
iove.* 

' If you can tell me what is the difference between 
loving and being in love, I should be much obliged.' 

'Well, I really cannot, but I know there is a 
great difference.' 

' Were you in love with me, or did you merely 
love me ? ' 

' Perhaps it was a case of both,' said Mrs. Frank- 
ling, adroitly turning the question. ' But yo«, who 
are so fond of causes, can't get to the bottom of the 
interest you take in Miss Leigh.' 

' We must just, then, call it a case of loving, or 
feeling a tender regard for a person which is set 
:agoing by those mysterious charms and influences 
((and there often is an unezplainable mental influence) 
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which make up what we call female beauty. But 
the subject is a very difficult one.' 

* Young people do not seem to find it so,' said' 
Mrs. Frankling, laughing. 

*Ah, that's quite another thing. They don't 
analyse ; they feel and act. But just try and set 
out the subject evenly. What, for instance, is the- 
highest kind of love ? ' 

' Why, when two people love each other equally.'' 

* I thought you would say that, Mary ; but, after- 
a careful study of the subject, I am convinced that 
single love is highest love — ^mutual love, lower love- 
Then there is the stage of loving you mentioned just 
now — a stage I have not yet taken intx) consideration^ 
but which, I am inclined to think, is the post-nuptial 
state plus the memory of the pre-nuptial heaven.' 

* Then you think that the highest form of worshij^ 
is where the object is most distant ? Some youth 
loving a girl who takes no notice of him whatever ?' 

* Don't be in such a hurry, Mary ; I was going ta 
treat all those points in order, and then sum up with 
some general remarks. But, after all, it's just as well 
that you have interrupted me, at least for you. Take 
your case, then, of a youth loving a girl who takes no 
notice of him. What is it that raises him to the highest 
point of love ? Why, difficulty. This heightens, and 
with many minds often creates, the desirability of a 
thing. Let the difficulty be removed by a return of 
love, and you must admit that there must be a 
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xecoil — ^in other words, the high state of tension 
caused by difficulty has been removed, and Jove then 
sinks into a quieter stage.' 

' That may be, but I don't think it a lower one.' 
' Well, perhaps lower is not quite a correct term. 
But you see that it cannot be at as high a stage of 
pressure when those difficulties which stimulate all 
our faculties to the uttermost are removed. Then 
you must consider that no reality ever yields what 
we imagine it will. Do you suppose that the attain- 
ment of the highest point a man ever aimed at pro- 
duces what his youthful imagination depicted ? No, 
when he reaches it, there is sure to be a recoil, at 
least a slight disappointment.' 

^ But many minds are not troubled with much 
imagination. If some are disappointed after suc- 
cess has been obtained, others will get more than 
they bargained for.' 

* Ah, I see that you have hit on a set-oflf there. 
The fEkct is that, to treat this subject scientifically, we 
should have to arrive at some conclusion as to the 
proportion of imaginative to unimaginative people, 
and as I do not see my way to that jusi at present, 
we had better go back to Miss Leigh. How is she 
getting on ? ' 

^ Much better, I am happy to say. General health 
•decidedly better.' 

' Ah, that's the great thing ; and how as to 
mental symptoms ? ' 
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* There's a great improvement ; so much so that 
I think she might safely see more people.' 

* It must be by degrees then, because you know 
we have done harm before now by regarding a 
favourable change as a permanent recovery.' 

* We must of course be careful, but there can be 
no harm in making a small beginning. My brother 
met Miss Leigh this afternoon, and has asked her to 
take tea at the Cottage to-morrow afternoon.' 

' The deuce he has !' said the Doctor. * I never 
knew him suggest such a thing before with any of 
our patients. J suppose there must be some 
mysterious influence in those large blue eyes* 
Perhaps it's another case of loving. But how came 
he to speak to Miss Leigh at all ? ' 

*Well, he was fishing in the stream with the 
boys, and they fell in with Miss Leigh and Janet 
Ferguson, who were sitting under the oak above the 
pool, and Martin then introduced my brother to 
her.' 

* And pray who asked him to introduce anyone to 
the young lady ? ' 

* I suppose my brother must have.' 

*Yes, after he saw those eyes, Fll be bound. 
Beauty is of use, you see, even in an asylum.' 

* But may she go ? Martin Kerr and Edward 
are asked too.' 

' Well, yes,' said the Doctor, reflectively. * But she 
must go straight there to tea at five o'clock, and 
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return immediately afterwards, and in case of 
accidents we had perhaps better stroll over after- 
wards and join the party. But we'll see about that 
to-morrow. Ah, there's the bell. I wish the boys 
would not ring quite so loudly at this time of night. 
We had better all go up to bed now.' 
And so they did. 



■WHi 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Next morning was as bright as any day could be, 
but to Annie Leigh it seemed far brighter than any 
she had seen for many a weary month, for life to her, 
since her acquaintance with Martin Kerr, had 
assumed a much more cheerful hue. And whether 
this was a mere coincidence of time, or whether he 
had anything to do with her improved spirits, or 
whether these arose from mended bodily conditions, 
or that all these causes operated together, and so 
helped each other, we cannot tell, nor could Annie 
Leigh had she asked herself. But she asked her- 
self nothing, at least not then. She only felt that 
the dark cloud was gradually lifting, and that her 
heart was full of thankfulness. So when Janet 
Ferguson went at eight o'clock to make her morn- 
ing report to Mrs. Frankling, Annie Leigh knelt 
down to say her prayers. And before she did so she 
stood upright and, clasping her hands, looked straight 
before her and slightly upwards, with a mind a long 
way off, and seeking after steadiness of thought. 
For of all things that had distressed her mind was 
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her inability to fix her thoughts on anything for more 
than a few continuous seconds, so that she had for long 
felt quite unable to find relief and calm in prayer. 
But on that Sunday morning her thoughts, which 
hitherto had been like < sweet bells jangled,' assumed 
their due array, and obeyed once more the direction 
of the will. And when she rose, her heart was full, 
and a few tears of joyful emotion bedewed her eyes. 
And Janet Ferguson, who then had returned, was quick 
to notice this, but showed no sign of having done so, 
except by a greater kindliness of tone and manner. 
Presently, and when she saw that all signs of emotion 
had died away, she said : ' We are to have a little 
treat to day. Miss, if the afternoon is fine.' 

* And what is that to be ? ' said Miss Leigh, with 
far more of interest than she usually displayed in 
anything. 

' Well, Miss, the Doctor has given you leave to 
accept Mr. Lorrain's invitation to tea at the Cottage.' 

* It was very kind of Mr. Lorrain to ask us. I 
shall be glad to go. And will Kale go too ? ' 

' Yes, Miss, and Mr. Kerr and young Mr. Lorrain 
too.' 

' I am so fond of those collies,' said Miss Leigh. 
' I suppose you had one once of your own. Miss V 

* Yes,' said Miss Leigh, * but the poor fellow was 
killed by an accident.' And she looked so sad that 
Janet quickly changed the subject. 

So in the afternoon the party, which consisted of 
VOL. I. G 
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Miss Leigh and her attendant, Martin Kerr, Edward 
Lorrain, and Kale, set out for the Cottage, not by the 
road, but through the meadows, and up the margin 
of the stream. And just at the entrance of the 
Cottage-ground they were met by cheery Uncle 
William, who, addressing himself to Miss Leigh, said, 
^ I am so glad it's a fine afternoon, as it is your first 
visit here.' 

'Thank you,' said Miss Leigh; and, looking 
round with interest, * What a pretty spot this is ! ' 

' I am glad you like it.' 

And then there came a pause, and Uncle William, 
seeing that Miss Leigh did not seem inclined to talk 
then, turned to Martin Kerr and his companion, 
and said : ' Well, and what have you been doing 
with yourselves ? Been to church, I suppose ? ' 

* Yes,' said Martin, ' and we had a very good 
sermon.' 

' What was it about ? ' 

' I can't quite remember it all, but there was a 
great deal about the duty to the body, and he said 
that exercise was a religious duty, and that modera- 
tion in eating and drinking was part of the same 
thing, because if one does not see after one's health, 
one is very apt to get out of temper and into 
mischief.' 

* Well, and what else did he say ? ' 

* Oh, I don't remember exactly, but at the end 
lie said that, though he would like to see moderation 
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in eating, he did not mean that pe.ople were not to 
have things good, and well cooked. And then he 
said that (was not that what he said, Ned?) 
cookery and godliness had a good deal to do with 
each other.' 

' And how did he make out that ? ' 

' Well, he said, if I remember right, that you 
required order, and method, and attention, and 
economy. Then he said, I think, that one great 
thing in cookery was cleanliness, and that some old 
writer had said that cleanliness and godliness had 
much to do with each other.' 

' I see it all : the vicar is an old friend of my 
brother-in-law, and has caught some of his ways of 
looking at things. Many good qualities are needed 
to make a good cook, and as these qualities also 
must exist in a godly frame, that therefore cookery 
and godliness have much in common.' 

* Yes, that was what it came to.' 

* And did you believe it ? ' 

' Well, yes, it seemed all right.' 

* Ah, that's just what you will so often find in 
life ; by his account cooks ought to be very godly 
persons, but by all accounts they are anything but 
that. And what do you think of all that, Miss 
Leigh?' 

* Think I ' said Miss Leigh, dreamily, * I don't 
know what to think.' 

' Well, never mind ; let us be oflF to the summer* 

G 2 
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house; and Edward, will you, like a good fellow, take 
Ferguson to the house to get her tea, and tell them to 
bring up oiu-s to the summer-house, and we will go 
on in advance ? ' 

And so he led the way along a walk which 

presently led into a glen threaded by the brook 

which ran into the ornamental water. And a pretty 

glen it was, where art had aided nature, but so 

skilfully that it seemed as if nothing had been 

done for nature. Nor had very much indeed, except 

as regards the brook, where, in order to give shelter 

for the trout, big stones had been scattered here and 

there. And in some places where there was a tiny 

natural pool, it had been deepened partly by digging 

out the gravel, partly by forming a rough barrier of 

stones which nearly joined, and through which the 

water gaily poured. And as they went upwards, the 

trout fled for shelter, and so quickly did disperse 

themselves, that you could only see some flashes 

through the water, and here and there a slight flow 

of sand which rose from the bottom as each fish 

plunged below his favourite hiding-place. What 

charming effects of light, too, came over the water 

as the sun's rays shot through the tips of the 

spruce firs which lined the banks I And presently, 

as they roimded a sharp elbow of the stream, they 

saw a hungry heron standing on the edge of some 

shallow water, looking like a monument of silent 

attention in the birdy world. Then up he rose, 
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with his grey-blue wings, and heavily topped the 
fir-trees. 

' What a beautiful little bird I ' said Miss Leigh, 
as a kingfisher rose &om the bank, beneath their 
feet, and sped like a blue streak along the water. 

' Yes, and there goes another ; we have a pair of 
kingfishers breeding here, and I only hope that no 
unlucky urchin may find the nest. But here we are,' 
said Uncle William, going up the steep termination 
of the path which ended in the summer-house. ' Is 
not this a charming spot ? Thank heavens, I can 
praise it as much as I like, as it is not mine. But, 
even if it was, there are still some things I might 
43ay a word for — ^that old oak there, and the slope 
behind it. I have often,' — but here he paused, for 
be saw that Miss Leigh and the boys were far more 
intent on watching Kale, who was busy hunting a 
water-rat in the stream below. 

' Isn't he enjoying himself ? ' said Martin. ' He 
used to hunt like that for hours in Scotland, but 
the rats are far too sharp for him, though he does 
<aktch one sometimes.' 

'-I wonder,* said Uncle William, who seemed in 
rather a reflective mood, 'if dogs have souls. I 
don't see why there should not be dogs in a future 
«tate.' 

' Why, uncle,' said Edward Lorrain, ' that would 
never do, as all animals ought to have souls, and 
even the fleas would have souls ; and if they had, 
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you know, they would be getting into the wings of 
the angels,' said Edward^ seriously. 

< Capital idea, Ned. You will turn out a won-« 
derful fellow; they say the best way of judging 
accurately of any proposition is to follow it out to its 
extreme consequences.' 

So this dropping fire of desultory talk went on till 
the servants came with the things. Then the boys 
helped to set out the plates, while Annie Leigh 
poured out the tea. And she really seemed to be 
enjoying herself in a kind of way, and yet too sh& 
seemed like one who found the sunshine of the 
moment obscured by passing clouds caused by the 
memory of other places and other people &r more 
dear. But, on the whole, the sunshine, though it 
showed but mildly now and then, was very real 
while it lasted, and the hour they were to stay fled 
swiftly by, and soon they were reminded by the 
appearance of Janet Ferguson that it was time to 
return to Andover. 

So, bidding William Lorrain good-bye, they set 
out on their return, and by Martin Kerr's suggestion^ 
not by the road, but through the meadows, along 
the margin of the brook. And in one of these fields 
there were some cattle, harmless animals enough, but 
somewhat sportive ; so when Kale strayed by chance 
into the comer of the field where they were grazing^ 
they came running after him. Now just then Martin 
Kerr was busy talking to Annie Leigh of all his boyish 
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lioliday expectations, and about his home (for his 
shyness had quite worn off with her), and she was 
listening with such interest that it was not till they 
heard the tramp and snort of one of the cattle close 
to them that they were aware that Kale was being 
pursued. And she, her nerves having been much 
weakened by her mental ailments, looked terribly 
alarmed. 

' I know it's very silly to be afraid, but I really 
cannot help it,' said Annie Leigh. 

' You had better take Mr. Kerr's arm, Miss,' said 
Ferguson, ' and Mr. Lorrain and I will walk behind^ 
and frighten them off if they come near.' 

So she put her arm rather timidly, and yet 
thankfully within his, and he talked on of this and 
that to divert her attention, and though she heeded 
not the matter of his talk, she heeded much the 
kindness of his purpose. 

* It's really very silly of me,' she said. 

'Not at all,' said Martin. 'Many ladies are 
a&aid of cattle. We had a governess who was so 
much a&aid of them, that she taught us all to be so 
too. But it's only those little black Kyloes that are 
dangerous sometimes.' 

And with such talk he occupied the way, and 
when they reached the end of the field she thanked 
him much, and withdrew her slender arm from his* 
Soon they reached the park, and then the house, and 
then they said good-night. 
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CHAPTER X 

Next morning Martin Kerr and Edward Lorrain 
rose early, and by eight o'clock were on their way 
back to Cheltenham Collie, and as they were driven 
along in the Doctor's dog-cart, they dwelt much on 
their next Saturday's trip to Andover, which was to be 
the last before the midsummer holidays. Then they 
talked of Scotland, and of all that was to be done 
there ; for, as the reader may remember, Mr. Keir 
had asked Edward Lorrain to pass some time at 
Lintoun Park, as a return for the kindness that had 
been shown to his son by Dr. Frankling. < And when 
do you think you will be able to come ? ' said Martin* 

' Whenever you like,' said his companion ' What 
do you say to my spending a few weeks of my holi- 
days at Andover, and after that I can go down to 
you, and then we could travel back to school 
together ? ' 

' That will do very well,' said Martin ; * but you 
must write and tell me all the news, and how E[al6 
is getting on, and — and Miss Leigh too,' he said^ 
getting just a little red. 
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'Why, I do believe you are in love with that 
Miss Leigh ; and they all are, too, for the matter of 
that.' 

' What stuff I ' said Martin, getting rather redder 
all the while. 'But you must write, and I will 
write too and tell you all the news, if there is 
any.' 

And so it was arranged, and also, as we have 
seen, that the Saturday following should see them 
once more on their way to Andover. But when the 
day came, £Ekte interposed with such a deluge of rain 
that the boarding-house master positively refused 
to hear of their leaving Cheltenham. This was of 
course a heavy disappointment, especially to Martin, 
who had looked forward to seeing his dog once more 
before the holidays, and he had also a longing to see 
.again the dog's young mistress ; but this last feeling 
he hugged closely in his bosom, and would hardly 
admit even to himself. But his Mend, there being 
neither dog nor lady in his case, took the matter 
much more philosophically, and dwelt rather on 
their luck on having had so many fine Saturdays in 
succession, a consideration that brought no manner 
of comfort to Martin Kerr. However, like other 
disappointments in life, it had to be borne, and 
when the Saturday in question was got over, the 
forward look to Lintoun Park soon overcame the 
longing backward glance to Andover. At last the 
•eventful morning came, and Martin sped northwards 
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to his Border home, whence we will precede him a 
page or two. 

iiintomi Park is a pretty, cheerful spot, lying- 
just under the Cheviots, and^ being only a few miles^ 
from England, must in the olden days have been 
most conveniently situated for plundering the in- 
habitants of both countries — a melancholy necessity 
of the times which earned for the Borderers a reputa- 
tion by no means good. One historian, indeed, ha» 
gone so far as to term them ^ ferocious brigands,' a 
most offensive appellation, and unjust too, seeing 
that it can be clearly proved that the Borderers were 
hardly ever guUty of wanton cruelty, and, in fact,, 
only deprived people of their lives when it was ab- 
solutely necessary in order to take possession of their 
property- Then, too, they had their uses — 

For our bad neighbours make us early stirrers. 
Which is both healthful, and good husbandry ; 
Besides they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 

So that they were really a kind of clergy preaching^ 
in a most practical way the uncertainty of life, and 
that we are indeed only precarious tenants of the 
things of earth. But we must remember that we are 
now concerned rather with describing our hero's life 
than defending the reputation of his ancestors, so we 
will begin again. 

Lintoun Park then is, as we have said, a pretty^. 
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cheerfiil spot. The park sloped southwards, and, as 
it was well backed up with a solid mass of beech- 
wood on the northern side, the situation had all that 
our rough climate stands most in need of. The 
house was an antique building after the old Scottis 
style, and from its windows, and through the vistas 
in the trees, were many charming views of the 
Cheviot hills. The ground in front of the drawing- 
room was laid out in terraces, the uppermost of 
which was picked out with flowers, while on the 
others ornamental shrubs and groups of rhododen- 
drons were scattered here and there. On the terraces 
were seats, of course, and on one of these, an hour 
before the arrival of their son, sat Mr. and Mrs, Kerr 
enjoying the pleasant evening air, and talking of 
their £sLVOurite son. 

^ How sad it is to have to part with Martin 1 ' 
said Mrs. Kerr. 

^ It is indeed, my dear. But what can we do ? ' 

^ That is true,' said Mrs. Kerr, regretfully. 

' And then we must look forward to his coming 
back. You see many people must go out of this 
small island. There's no use going roimd and round 
here like a squirrel in a cage, if you have any go iii 
you at all. You see the world is divided into two 
great sections- — there's the man who goes round, and 
the man who goes on, and Martin is quite fit to join 
the section that goes on.' 

'I wish he could have gone on in this country.' 
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' Well, I should have liked that better too ; but it's 
of no use forcing a lad into a line he does not fancy ' 

' But,' said practical Mrs. Kerr, ' we have gone 
over all that ground before.' 

' Yes, my dear, I know that, but where the tooth 
aches there the tongue touches.' 

* We must try and keep away from it then. How 
Martin will enjoy himself I FU try a cast up the 
Kale with them to-morrow, and then, when we get 
back, we'll go out for our turn as usual. Ah, there's 
the carriage at last.' 

And presently came Martin, who rushed into the 
^ms of his mother, and a whole covey of sisters who 
were full of excitement at the idea of his arrival. 

And while Martin Kerr was enjoying life at 
Lintoun, what was going on at Andover ? Not much, 
indeed, worth telling, and day followed day with 
hardly an event to break the monotonous round. 
Edward Lorrain came home for his holidays, or 
rather for that portion of them he was to spend 
there before setting out to join his Mend in Scotland. 
Uncle William smoked pipe after pipe on the 
dottage lawn in company with his favourite authors, 
^tnd the Doctor and his wife went through their 
daily tasks with unfailing regularity, while Annie 
Leigh and Janet Ferguson took their daily ramble, 
And generally by the stream which led up to the 
Oottage grounds. And as one afternoon they were 
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sitting on their favourite seat, beneath the broad- 
houghed oak, where Martin Kerr had come suddenly 
upon them, on that ever to be remembered Sunday, 
they saw by the pricking of Kale's ears that someone 
was eoining up the stream. And then the collie 
rushed down the path with a furious bark, and they 
could hear Edward Lorrain saying, * Down, Kale, 
down I ' Presently he joined them, and said, * I knew 
I should find you here, and IVe just got a letter 
firom Martin — ^a letter from your old master, Kale,' he 
said, tapping the dog's nose with it ; ' a letter from 
Lintoun Park, old boy — smell that I ' And Kale 
snapped at it playfully, and Annie Leigh looked 
pleased, though whether at seeing Kale darting at 
the letter, or at hearing that a letter had come from 
Martin, was not clearly apparent; but a slight 
scintillation of the eye, a little movement of the lip, 
a restless motion of the foot, seemed to tell a tale, 
and no doubt would have done so to a close observer. 
But she said nothing at the moment, so Janet 
Ferguson filled up the blank by saying, ^ What is the 
news, sir ? I hope Mr. Kerr is enjoying himself? ' 

'He's quite well, thank you, and having no end 
of fun. But shall I read you the letter ? ' he said, 
addressing Miss Leigh. 

* Do ; I should like to hear it very much.' 

So Edward Lorrain began to read what follows : 

* My dear Ned, — ^We got up here all right, and 
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found everyone quite well. The pointer pups have 
grown greatly, and so has my little terrier. There 
are lots of trout in the Kale, and we caught nearly 
three dozen each the other day. There are plenty of 
partridges running about in all directions, and lots 
of rabbits too. We have been out after rabbits 
several times, and got six couple the other day. 
Old Fox, the carpenter, is quite well5 and so is John 
Young, the blacksmith, and I have told them both 
about my going to India. Fox still sticks to it that 
brains and paraffin oil are the only cheap things in 
England, and John Young thinks so too, with the 
exception of shoeing, which h& says is quite as cheap 
as either brains or oil^ so you see I am quite right in 
taking my brains to some other market. I shall be 
awfully glad to see you, and as we are to meet so 
soon, there's no use in writing more. Please give my 
kind regards to your uncle and aunt, also to Miss 
Leigh, and remember me to Janet Ferguson. I am 
looking forward to seeing them all after the holidays 
are over. 

* Your affectionate Mend, 

'Martin Kerb.' 

And just as the letter came to an end. Uncle 
William arrived, strolling down the stream, fishing- 
rod in hand, and seeing the letter, said, ' Ah, I 
suppose you've heard from Scotland. Well, what's 
the news ? ' 

' Oh, nothing in particular. Martin has sent his 
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regards to you, and all of us. It will soon be time 
for me to start for Lintoun, and we shall travel back 
to school together.' 

' And after that, I daresay you won't object to going 
out shooting with me on the first of September? ' 

« That we shan't.' ' 

^ And, Miss Leigh, I daresay you would like to 
come too, and look on, and you shall ride my shooting 
pony if you like.' 

^ Thanks very much; I shall be very glad to go and 
look on.' 

* I always look forward to the first of September,' 
mdd Uncle WUliam, ^ not so much for the shooting, as 
for the associations it brings along with it.' Then he 
paused, and looked up and said, ^ What a splendid 
black cloud that is I ' 

< Yes,' said Miss Leigh, ' and there is a border of 
light all around it, which is so pretty.' 

' That's the siLver lining to the cloud we so often 
hear of when people are moralising, and I daresay, 
if they only would school their minds into looking 
more often at it, they would take things &r more 
easily than they usually do.' 

< Yes,' said Miss Leigh, ^ but the cloud is often so 
black, and the edge so tiny, that you cannot help 
thinking more of the black part.' 

And William Loirain, seeing that he got near 
dangerous ground, quietly changed the subject, and 
called her attention to a trout which just then 
jumped into the air, and fell back with a splash into 
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the pool below. 'That fellow is enjoying himself 
anyhow,' he said, ' but I fear it will rain soon.' 

And presently the black cloud began perceptibly 
to alter, splitting by degrees at the lower side; and 
then across the jagged edges of a newly-formed 
cloudy bay there flashed the forked lightning, which 
was quickly followed by a peal of thunder which 
went echoing round the distant wolds. So Janet 
Ferguson hastily got up, and bidding Mr. Lorrain 
good-day, set off with Annie Leigh for Andover. 

And as for Annie Leigh, how fared her mind ? 
Was there much light lining to the cloud that had 
come upon her ? Well, yes, there was, and the light 
had almost overcome the inky central ground. But 
there was still a dark, dark spot of dread of a return 
of darkness, a dread that the darkness might encroach 
upon the light and again obscure it. Still in the 
more cheerful moments that had arisen since she first 
knew Martin Kerr, the black doud seemed quite to 
have gone away. And in her mind there was a feeling 
of deep gratitude to him because his elastic spirits 
had brightened hers, and because he was associated 
in her mind with the first dawn of reviving hope. 
So she loved to hear about him from Edward Lorrain, 
who needed little urging to talk about his friend, 
and very often her thoughts looked forward to seeing 
him again. And for her the days fled cabnly and 
yet swiftly by, and all the more so because there was 
little to mark time's passage. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A lOBTNiGHT after the arrival of Martin's lett/er 
from his Border home, Mrs. Frankling was seated in 
her boudoir at eight o'clock in the morning, and with 
her great red-bound book of female insanity before 
her. First of all, she went through the cases prior in 
date to that of Miss Leigh's, had interviews with the 
female attendants, and entered in their respective 
columns any particulars worthy of notice. This 
being accomplished, she came to the chapter of Miss 
Leigh's insanity, and here the little lady, instead of 
ringing the bell at once for Janet Ferguson, leaned 
back in her chair, and commenced thoughtfully to 
nibble the feather of her long quill pen. There was 
something that evidently puzzled her, and which set 
her thinking accordingly. ' It is a very odd thing,' 
she said to herself, ^ that none of her friends come to 
see her, or even write about her, though they must 
get our weekly report of her case ; and still more odd 
that, though she is now quite well, she seems to be 
quite satisfied to remain here. However, time will 
show,' she mentally concluded, and having thought her 

VOL. I. H 
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thoughts to the end, she rang the bell, and summoned 
Janet Ferguson. 

< And what have you got to say as regards Miss 
Leigh to-day ? ' 

' We are going on very well indeed, ma'am.' 

* Miss Leigh seems to have quite recovered ? ' 

^ Well, yes, ma'am. I can't say that I have seen 
anything amiss with her for weeks, and she is stronger 
altogether, and we t.ake long walks now.' 

< Miss Leigh seems to be quite contented here ? ' 
^ Yes, ma'am, quite contented.' 

^Does she ever talk of her home ? ' 

* Never, ma'am. She's a very nice young lady, but 
she keeps herself to herself, and though she's very 
friendly, she never talks of her home, or about herself 
in any way.' 

' Never speaks of her firiends, or says that she ex- 
pects anyone to come and see her ? ' 

' Never, ma'am.' 

' And never expresses any wish to go away from 
this?' 

^ No, ma'am. She seems quite contented to re- 
main.' 

* That will do, Ferguson.' 

And presently Mrs. Frankling went to her 
husband's study. 

* Well, Mary, what is it ? ' he asked. 

' Oh, it's nothing very particular, but I have been 
very much puzzled about Miss Leigh.' 
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^ What about her ? I thought she was going on 
very well ? ' 

' So she is, and I almost think is quite well in 
every way. But what puzzles me is, that she never 
expresses any wish either to see her friends, or to go 
away from this.' 

* Well, Mary, we can't help that.' 

*How provokingly practical you are, George 1 
Don't you see that there must be something mys- 
terious connected with the girl, from no one coming 
to see her, or even writing or enquiring about her ? ' 

^I daresay there may be,' said the practical 
Doctor ; < but in the general average of human affairs 
a certain proportion of mysterious things must 
occur, and I, as you may imagine, have met with a 
good many; They result from that long train of 
antecedents which has led to what is called modem 
civilisation ; and as that becomes more complex, and 
our relations with distant lands increase, the proba- 
bility — nay, the certainty,! should rather aay — is, that 
there must be an increased proportion of what by the 
unitiated are called mysterious circumstances.' 

' How tiresome you are, George, with your philo- 
sophical causes I ' 

* Well, causes or no causes,' said the Doctor, 
rousing himself, ^Miss Leigh is here according to 
law; and as she expresses no desire to leave, I do 
not see what is to be done. It is no business of ours 
V her friends choose to keep her heie longer than is 
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necessary. If I thought she was unhappy, I would 
certainly ask them to take her away ; but she must be 
somewhere on the sur&ce of the earth, and as long as 
she is contented, I think it will be rather an advantage 
to her to remain here for another month or two. 
You might take her out riding with you, and amuse 
her as much as possible.' 

' That's just what I was thinking of this morning, 
and I will go and propose it to her now.' 

As for Annie Leigh, she was delighted at the idea 
of riding, and was soon fitted out with a skirt of 
sufficient length, and good-enough appearance for 
out-of-the-way country rides. So in the mornings 
she rode out with Mrs. Frankling, and in the after- 
noons walked and sat about with Janet Ferguson, or 
strolled far up the brook, watching Edward Lorrain 
angling in the brook that ran through the Cottage 
grounds. And Uncle William sometimes joined the 
riding party, and sometimes met the fishing strollers, 
and asked them to have tea, either at the Cottage or 
in the summer-house, according to the weather. And 
they were there one afternoon, sipping their tea, look- 
ing tranquilly down on the pleasant waters of the 
brook, and indulging in that quiet chit-chat which, 
though made up of passing trifles, was neither greater 
nor smaller than half the things that life is made of. 
Nearly an hour had thus passed away, when Janet 
Ferguson, who had been having her tea at the 
Cottage, made her appearance. 
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* We shall have to be going now,' said Edward 
Loirain. 

* Well, good-bye, Ned. I shall not see you again 
for some weeks, as you are oflF to-morrow to Scot* 
land. Bemember me to Martin, and tell him that I 
shall be very glad to see him again.' 

So they set out for Andover ; Miss Leigh and 
Edward Lorrain walking on in front, and Ferguson 
following close behind. At first they went along in 
silence. At last Miss Leigh did something very 
unusual with her — she spoke first, and said : 

* Will you not be sorry to leave home when the 
time comes for you to go to Australia ? Everyone 
must be, I think — at least, if they have a happy 
home like yours,' she somewhat sadly added. 

' I am afraid I shall when the time comes,' 

* And it's such a long way ofi*, too.' 

* Yes, it is, certainly,' said Edward Lorrain, rather 
ruefully. 

' And I dare say you, and I, and ' (with a little 
pause) * your friend may never meet again.' 

*Tou can't tell that,' said he, trying to brighten 
up a little. 

' But the world is such a wide place.' 

* People think so, I know, but it was only the 
other day that I heard my imcle say that it was 
what he called a popular delusion. 

* But,' insisted Miss Leigh, ' it must be very 
wide.' 
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* That is true, but not for us ; we don't move 
widely; we move in one long, nairow, very narrow 
track, and that is why people meet so often. So you 
see we may all easily meet again ; ' and then he said, 
with boyish anticipation, ^ I will tell you all about 
what I have done in Australia, and Martin what he 
has done in India.' 

* You must remember me to your Mend when 
you get to Scotland to-morrow night.' 

*And shall I tell him you look forward to seeing 
him again ? ' he said, with just a look of slyness in 
his eyes. 

* Of course I shall be glad to see him again,' said 
Miss Leigh, warmly, and then stopped abruptly, as 
if she had said too much. Then, after a rather em- 
barrassed pause, she said, ^Say, of course, that we shall 
all be glad to see him.' 

And so the subject died away, and presently they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Next day Edward Lorrain sped northward as &st 
as the express could carry him, but not nearly fast 
enough to satisfy his impatience to be at his 
journey's end. But, like all other journeys, it came 
to an end at last, and he was met at the station by 
Martin Kerr, who came to meet him in the wag- 
gonette, and after the baggage was put up, they 
started for their six-mile drive to Lintoun Park, 

^ And what's the news in general ? And how are 
they all at Andover ? And how's Kale ? And how's 
the Doctor, and your uncle at the Cottage, and Mrs. 
Frankling?' And then he paused, for there was 
somebody he would have liked to have asked for first 
of all ; but, if that particular person is not boldly 
asked for at first, there's always a difficulty in getting 
out the name, and then a painful feeling of shyness 
and self-consciousness follows which makes it stick 
entirely in the throat. But his friend struck in at 
the blank. 

^ Hullo, old fellow, you seem to have quite for- 
gotten the beautifdl Miss Leigh ? ' 



^ 
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< Oh no, I have not,' said his friend, eagerly. 

*Well, how is it that you never asked for her? 
ni tell her that when I get back,' he slily added. 
^ But she has not forgotten you anyhow ; she asked 
to be remembered to you.' 

* You won't do that ; you won't tell her that I 
did not ask for her,' said Martin, seriously ; ^ for I 
have often thought of her.' 

^ You have, have you ? ' And he added, in a 
most teasing tone, ^ I thought so.' 

But just at the moment they drove over the 
brow of a rise in the road, and Lintoun hill, with its 
top of brown heather, and whin-bushes and bracken 
scattered all about the slopes, came into view, and 
caused a sudden change of subject. 

^ Ah, there's Lintoun hill at last I ' said Edward 
Lorrain. 

^ We'll have grand fim there to-morrow at the 
rabbits ; but we are only to have one gun between 
us, in case of accidents. But you shall have the 
first day's shooting entirely to yourself,' said Martin, 
most magnanimously. 

^Not at all,' said his friend. ^Thanks all the 
same. Time about's fair play. But what shall I 
tell your sisters about the beautiful Miss Leigh? 
They would like to hear all about her, I am 
sure.' 

' Don't, for goodness sake, say anything about her. 
They will only teaze me. Besides, I am under a 
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sacred promise to the Doctor never to say anything 
about anyone at Andover.' 

' Well, you need not. But that promise does not 
apply to me, you know. She's a lovely girl. Ah, 
there goes a covey of young partridges running along 
the road ! ' 

' So there is,' said Martin Kerr, in an absent 
manner; and after that he answered his friend's 
remarks very much at random, for in truth he was 
thinking of something most important, and .that 
was whether he should or should not take his friend 
into his confidence. And he wished with all his 
heart for once in bis life that the coachman would 
drive slower, so as to give him more time ; but the 
horses were nearing home, and on they went devour- 
ing the way with increasing rapidity. At last, as 
they were driving past the few houses that were 
called the Downs^ Martin made the plunge. 

'I say, Ned?' 

' Well, what is it, old fellow ? ' 

* Will you promise not to tell anyone if I tell 
you something ? ' 

^ 111 see,' said his friend most provokingly, for 
he suspected what was coming. 

'Very well then, 111 not tell you unless you 
swear not to tell anyone.' 

* Well, I will swear,' said his friend, to Martin's 
intense relief; ' out with it ! ' 

' Oh, it's nothing particular,' said Martin, trying 
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to look supremely indifferent ; ^ but I do admire Miss 
Leigh 80. That's all.' 

^ Phoo,' said his friend, ' I knew that long ago.' 

* What nonsense ! I never told you, and could 
anyone know it except myself?' 

* That's what everyone thinks. But here we are 
at the lodge.' 

<And mind, youll promise, as a friend,' said 
Martin, imploringly, ^not to tell anyone, or say 
anything to my sisters about Miss Leigh ? ' 

* I give you my word HI say nothing about her.' 
So Martin Kerr went home quite happy, for he 

trusted his boy friend, whom he knew as well as if 
he had been all through him with a candle. 

And presently they reached the house where 
Edward Lorrain was kindly greeted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kerr. 

...... 

Ah, those brief smnmer holidays ! How swiftly 
they fled away I Biding over the hills, fishing in the 
streams and bums, boating and fishing on and in 
the loch, rabbit-shooting in the evenings, rat-hunt- 
ing in the stackyard of the home-fiEum, climbing 
into the lime-trees to hunt for wood-pigeons' nests. 
Can any state that man can imagine ever equal the 
joys of boyhood in the country when that boyhood 
is frdl of high and elastic spirits ? Then there were 
the lesser pleasures which may be left to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. Last, but by no means least, 
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was the pleasant view from the top of Lintoun hill, 
where, after hunting rabbits in the gorse till they 
were tired, the lads often lay reclining in the 
heather, looking down on the loch where they could 
see the swans sailing on the water, and the trees 
reflected in the liquid mirror, and listening too, 
sometimes to the wild note of the curlew, the 
plaintive cry of the peewhit, and the gay song of 
the lark fluttering far above. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

It was on a Saturday in the last week of August, 
and exactly at twelve o'clock, that the hall porter 
of Cheltenham College again threw wide open the 
door of the classical department, and so let loose the 
same youthful throng that had streamed therefrom 
some four months ago at the beginning of our story. 
Well, no, it was not quite the same as far as we are 
concerned ; for even these short four months had 
seen some change in Martin Kerr and Edward 
Lorrain, and they set out for Andover that day 
with a far more serious look, as if the business of 
life had already begun to make its mark ; and one 
had fidlen in love — the first love of eager enthusiastic 
youth. In these short four months, too, a still 
greater change had passed over the young girl whom 
Martin Kerr was looking forward to seeing at the 
end of his five-mile walk. For the dark cloud had 
now so entirely gone away that it seemed to her as 
if she had merely passed through some gloomy 
valley which had left an impression on her mind, 
but only one like that left by the memory of some 
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dreadful dream. At times, indeed, if left alone, or 
if she awoke in the stillness of the night, the memory 
of the dead would tinge the mind all over with very 
sombre hues, which led on to painful apprehensions 
as to what might rise in the dread unknown of the 
future ; but the light of day soon drove out those 
gloomy forecasts, even as the morning sun and 
rising breeze dissipate the dark mists which all 
night long hang over Indian jungles. Ah, what 
joy came to her with that rising sun, when early 
in the morning it lit up those sombre shades ! To 
feel buoyant life rising along with it, to know that 
the spirit had regained its sway over the mental 
forces, to feel the calm confidence of the sane mind 
in the sane body, and that the dark tangled thickets 
of uncontrollable and tormenting thoughts had been 
left fer behind — to feel all that was happiness indeed 1 
And this mad phase of her life, was it not almost 
worth the having, seeing that it had indeed created 
a joy in sane life which others know not of, as the 
joys of heaven will probably be created — created not 
so much by new pleasures as by the contrast of some 
calm mental state with the memory of all that has 
been gone through in this troublous life of ours ? 
But, however that may have been, this at least was 
certain, that her madness had led to the possession 
of £L handsome collie, and brought her too a youthful 
lover, to whose arrival she had for some days before 
been looking forward. Now when Martin Kerr 
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was setting out from Cheltenham, Annie Leigh 
was in her room thinking — ^well, thinking very 
naturallj of Martin Kerr — and just then some one 
knocked gently at the door, and this was slim 
Mrs. Frankling. 

' I only came to ask you, my dear^ if you would 
care to go out riding now ; and we'll ride round the 
lanes for a little^ and then go down towards Chelten- 
ham to meet the boys ? ' (For they were always boys 
to her.) 

* Thanks ; I should like it very much, and I am 
sure Kale will be glad to see his old master again. 
Won't you, Kale?' she playfully added. 'Your 
master is coming, sir.' And the dog jumped up 
joyfully, and ran round after his tail as if he imder- 
stood, though he really only understood that his 
young mistress was going out. 

And soon the ponies were at the door — a sober- 
looking, half-bred brown for Mrs. Frankling, and a 
well-bred jet-black, lively pony for Annie Leigh, 
who sat it well, and looked, if possible, prettier in 
her neat grey riding habit than she did in any other 
dress. And while they were riding round the lanes, 
Martin Kerr and his friend were devouring the way 
from Cheltenham at their fastest walking-pace, 
the former carrying carefully a small paper-covered 
basket. The lads spoke little as they went along, 
having their thoughts more fixed on getting to their 
journey's end. At last, and when they were not fiar 
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from Andover, Edward Lorrain said, ' Did I tell you 
that Miss Leigh had taken to riding ? ' 

' No, I am sure you never did.' 

< Well, she has ; and she looks very well on 
horseback, I can tell you.' 

And as they talked they rounded a sharp turn in 
the road, when, cantering towards them, came Annie 
Leigh and Mrs. Frankling, with Kale careering on 
in front. But to the eye of Martin Kerr there was 
no one there but Annie Leigh. How well she 
looked I How frill of pleasant animation I How 
sweetly were the rounded temples shaded by the 
smooth, dark hair I How gracefril were the outlines 
of the figure I Then there were those large blue eyes 
which, though serious when the mind was still, now 
sparkled joyously. And as she drew rein, and 
Martin Kerr came forward to shake the pretty hand 
that was so cheerily held out to him, there inter- 
posed an older acquaintance than Annie Leigh, who 
thought he had a prior claim to notice, and that 
was Kale, who, just after he had recovered from his 
surprise at so unexpectedly meeting his young 
master, bounded up into the air with such a spring 
of delight that he came in violent contact with the 
basket which our hero was carrying so carefully. 
This at once disclosed a secret ; for the basket was 
thrown down, and as it fell the string which secured 
its contents snapped, and .there came to the ground 
with a dire crash a tiny flower-pot, with a pretty 
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white heath plant in the very fullest bloom, .which 
Martin Kerr had dug up the day before on Lintoun 
hill; and to set off the heath he had surrounded 
it with the prettiest mountain mosses he could find. 

' Oh, what a pity ! ' said Edward Lorrain. ' And 
he was bringing it as a present for you to put 
among the flowers in the window-sill of your 
room.' 

As for Martin, he, poor lad ! stood there the very 
picture of annoyance, disappointment, and youthful 
shyness, and with such painful blushes tingling in 
his cheek as would have touched any woman's heart ; 
for he meant to have kept the basket covered up till 
a good opportunity arrived for giving the heath to 
Annie Leigh. And there it lay now with all the 
pretty mosses scattered about the road. How quickly 
die saw it all, and how she hastened to console him, 
with a warmth, too, quite in keeping with her sensi- 
tive nature, which was prompt to make more of this 
disaster than another would have done ! 

' It was very kind of you to think of bringing 
something for me. The heath is just as good as 
ever, and the mosses — what pretty mosses they are ! — 
will not be a bit the worse. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Lorrain,' she said to him, as he quickly picked 
up the heath and mosses, and replaced them in the 
basket, for Martin had not sufficiently recovered to 
take any steps about them. 

Then she quietly changed the subject, asked 
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Martin about his home, talked to him of Kale, and 
so prettily consoled him by her tenderness of manner 
that by the time they reached the lodge gates of 
Andover he was quite himself again, and ready to 
laugh at the mishap that had occurred. And when 
they reached the house she held out two tiny hands 
to him to help her to dismount, though this was 
hardly necessary, the distance from a pony's back to 
the ground not being very great. Then she went 
upstairs at once, returned with a trowel and an 
empty flower-pot, and asked him to put some mould 
in it. .This being done, the heath was replanted, 
and the mosses were rearranged. 

' Now is it not exactly as I said ? The heath is 
not one bit the. worse, and the mosses, with a little 
watering to wash the dust off, will look as fresh as 
ever.' 

' I have no doubt they will,' said Dr. Frankling, 
who, so busy were the party, had approached unob- 
served. ' And what is the matter ? ' 

*0h, nothing in particular,' said Annie Leigh, 
looking a little confused ; ' but Mr. Kerr was kind 
enough to bring me this heath all the way from 
Scotland, and this naughty dog upset the basket, 
and so broke the flower-pot, and scattered the 
heath and mosses about the road. But it's all right 
now, and the heath will look well in my bedroom 
window.' 

^ I've no doubt it will ; but it's nearly dinner- 

VOL. I. I 
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time, and you know I am a great stickler for punc- 
tuality, 8o we must go and get ready/ 

After the early dinner was over, Martin Kerr and 
his friend strolled over to the Cottage to see cheery 
Uncle William, whom they found, as they expected, 
smoking his pipe on a well-sheltered seat that looked 
down upon the lakelet that lay at the foot of the 
sloping lawn. Then they all sat down and had a 
quiet chat on this and that, but more especially 
about the partridge-shooting which in another week 
was to be commenced. 

' There are lots of birds,' said Uncle William, 
* and you and Ned shall have a gun between you for 
your few hours' shooting in the afternoon.' 

' Oh ! but, uncle, some great swell has been to 
visit the school, and begged an extra holiday for the 
boys, and we are to have the whole of next Saturday, 
so we shall be up in the morning.' 

* So much the better ; and well make a regular 
day of it, and the ladies shall bring out the luncheon. 
Ah, there are some clouds, and there's a breeze, too, 
springing up, so I vote we get out the rods and 
try a cast on the water there, and then fish down the 
brook a bit.' 

And so they set to work and flogged the water of 
the lakelet with much zeal, but with little result 
except a rise or two. 

' I am afraid it's no use here,* said Uncle William, 
' but you boys — I hope you are not offended at being 
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called so still — can go down the brook and see what 
you can do, and you'll find me here when you get 
back.' 

So Martin Kerr and Edward Lorrain started to 
go down the stream, and it was agreed that the latter 
was to fish from the Cottage downwards, while the 
former was not to begin till he got to the seat under 
the broad-boughed oak where he had met Miss Leigh 
on that memorable Sunday when he had found her 
gazing at the pink reflections of the hawthorn bios* 
soms, and listening, or seeming to listen, to Janet 
Ferguson as she read the Bible. This arrangement 
suited our hero admirably, and he proceeded down 
stream with zeal, thinking more of Annie Leigh 
than of any fishing prospects, and making sure of 
finding her beneath the oak. He thought he would 
surprise her, a thing that was not very difficult with 
such a copsy bank to help him. So when he reached 
the spot, he looked cautiously over the bushes and 
saw the sweetest picture in the world to him — Annie 
Leigh busy sketching an old beech which overhung 
the pool. Kale, too, was there, not quite asleep, 
but in a semi-dozing state, while Janet Ferguson 
was busy with her work. What a pretty picture 
that would make, he thought ; but just then Kale 
was fairly wakened up by some worrying fly, and as 
he turned his head to snap at it, he caught^sight of 
his old master and came forward barking. 

i2 
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' Ah,' said Maxtin, ' I thought I should find you 
here; and how are you, Ferguson ? ' 

^ Quite well, thank you, sir. I hope you are 
well. You look all the better for your trip to Scot- 
land. And how is the country-side looking ? ' 

* Very well indeed. I never saw it looking better. 
You seem fond of drawing. Miss Leigh,' said Martin, 
turning to her. 

^ Yes, I am ; but I am afraid I am but a poor 
hand at it. But I like this spot, and must try and 
make a sketch of it.' 

^ I was just thinking as I came forward what a 
nice picture you and Ferguson, with Kale lying in 
front of you, would make.' 

* And why don't you try it ? Mr. Lorrain told 
me you got the prize for drawing last half.' 

^ So I did ; but sketching from nature is a thing 
I have not tried much.' 

< Oh, but you must try, just to please me,' said 
Annie Leigh, with a little of that slight tone of 
command which a girl assumes who has discovered 
that she is of interest to the individual addressed. 

So Martin Kerr put down his rod, took the pencil 
and the sketch-book, crossed the stream, and seated 
himself under the gnarly-rooted beech which Annie 
Leigh had just been sketching. Then he roughly 
outlined the broad-boughed oak, the seat below it 
with its occupants, and Kale the collie. And many 
were the directions* that had to be given, and much 
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laughter rose therefrom. At last Janet Ferguson 
said they must go home to tea ; so Martin came over 
with his rough sketch, which was much approved of, 
and it was generally agreed that, when folly worked 
out, it would make a very pretty picture. 

^ But I must have another sitting,' said Martin ; 
' several more, indeed.' 

' Oh, we shall be glad to give you as many as 
you like, as we come here every afternoon regularly.' 

* Hullo ! ' said a voice from behind the bushes, 
^ I thought you were going to fish from here down 
the stream ? ' 

' And so I was, Ned, but Miss Leigh has asked 
me to try and make a little sketch.' 

' A very good idea, and this sketch of Miss 
Leigh's is very good, too ; but to make the thing 
complete, you and I ought to figure in Miss Leigh's 
sketch of the old beech, and then there would be a 
capital pair of sketches.' 

* But I can't do figures,' said Miss Leigh. 

* Oh, that's no matter. We will put the figures 
into your sketch. He shall sketch me, and 111 
sketch him. If you will allow us, we'll take your 
sketch-book with us when we return to school, and 
bring it back next Saturday quite complete — at least 
as complete as we can make it.' 

* That will be very kind of you.' 

' You see,' said Edward Lorrain, ^ that we should 
not have any time next Saturday, as that's to be the 
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grand day of the season here — ^a regular field day at 
the partridges,' 

< We must really go home now. Miss,' said Janet 
Ferguson, 

And so they parted for the present. 

Next day, being Sunday, was spent in the usual 
fashion — church, much chat, and a pleasant coimtiy 
walk in the afternoon — ^nothing to note except that 
our hero was now more hopelessly in love than ever. 
On Monday morning they went back to school, carry- 
ing with them Miss Leigh's sketch<^book, and talking 
of little else but the pleasure of returning to Andover 
for the first of September. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Ah, golden September, with your yellow hues and 
sweet-beamed lights, we can no more tire of hearing 
of your glories than we can tire of the hum of bees 
amidst the limes, the sweet smell of clover borne 
along by western breezes, the sound of rippling 
waters, the gurgle made by the pebbles of the 
shingle as they roll ceaselessly to and fro on some 
beach washed by Mediterranean waters, the endless 
music of the winds, or many more of the coimtless 
sights and sounds which make up Natme's har- 
monies* And with your golden hues too come many 
memories of past pleasures which are pleasant from 
such a tangled skein of causes that no one can well 
tell in what the pleasures have consisted, or if the 
memories of them are true memories at all, or merely 
memories mingled with imagination's play, or that 
have been toned down into something different quite 
owing to the contrast they present to the experiences 
of after life. And who cannot turn back to times 
which have left in the memory lasting pleasures 
which, when examined, merely leave the mind in a 
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maze of wonder as to what their source can be. In 
such wise were in after life the remembrances of those 
September days to Annie Leigh and Martin Kerr ; 
the incidents they met with were commonplace, nor 
to them did the situation at the time seem strange 
in any way — but in after life — But after all what is 
all this but a noting down of the fact that we live in 
a mere ocean of illusion where nothing is, nor ever 
does seem real, or if it ever does, never does so long. 
So let us move forwards with our story. 

It was September then — the last September that 
our hero was to spend in England for many a long 
day, — and on the long looked for Saturday Martin 
Kerr and Edward Lorrain set out for Andoverj or 
rather for Uncle William's cottage, where they were 
to breakfast. And as they were to have a loDg day's 
'^^alking in the turnips and through the stubbles, the 
doctor had sent down his dog-cart, so they drove 
quickly over the five weary miles of ground they had 
so often trudged along from Cheltenham. 

' Ah, there's my uncle at the gate,' said Edward. 

And there stood wiry Uncle William, clad in a 
light grey shooting coat, and well armed with stout 
gaiters for the turnips. 

' Come along, boys,' he said. ' What a glorious 
day ; there's a splendid breeze, and just in the right 
direction for the way I like to beat the ground ; the 
dogs are in capital trim too, and young Shot will 
soon be as good as his father.' 



■■I 
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After breakfest, then, the party set out gaily for 
the field in the old-fashioned style — bent more on 
having a pleasant day's sport than taken up with the 
weak glories of the numbers to be slain. First of all 
went Uncle William and his youthful friends, who 
had one gun between them, the proud possession of 
which was first of all invested in Martin Kerr because 
he was the visitor. Behind came did Joe Smith the 
keeper, with importance in his eye and bearing, and 
accompanied by his son, a stout lad of fifteen, wlm 
was to help in carrying the game. Last of all there 
followed a large retriever, who walked importantly 
along as if in imitation of the mien of his master, 
while Shot and Pero, two well-bred pointers, made 
up the total forces in the field. First of all they 
walked a stubble field which was pretty rough, and 
after getting a stray shot or two, drove over several 
coveys into the mangel-wurzels beyond, which they 
beat most carefully, and successfully, too, for Uncle 
William was a crack shot, and Martin Kerr, though 
not a very good one, knocked over a fair proportion 
of the birds. The lads were to shoot turn about, so 
presently Martin Kerr gave up the gun to his friend, 
who, in turn, and just at twelve o'clock, surrendered 
the precious piece again. Now when Martin's hour 
began there came quickly cantering up a lane some 
fields ahead a well-bred active pony, and on it lightly 
sat a pretty figure in a neat grey habit. And as this 
figure passed here and there some gaps which oc- 
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curred at intervals along the hedge, it, or at least, 
the shoulders, head, and hat, caught the eye of 
Martin Kerr, and, truth to say, did set him all on 
fire, for, whatever mathematicians may say to the 
contrary, there are times when a part is greater 
than the whole — at least, with men or boys who are 
blessed or cursed with quick imaginations. But, 
however that may be, it is certain that the transient 
glimpses of this flying figure did produce on Martin 
a very great effect, which soon communicated itself 
to all his nervous system ; and this, which was just 
before' so perfectly attuned that hand and eye kept 
time together, now became so much disturbed that 
there came a miss, and then another, and yet 
another in melancholy succession. And this tiresome 
figure returned again, and stopped at a gap in 
the hedge, and so it caught the eye of Uncle 
William, who espying it called out, ' I say, Ned, my 
dear boy, just go round and tell Miss Leigh that she 
is a little in the way, or at least that she will be so 
soon, when we get nearer. Tell her to go up to the 
end of the lane where she can see quite as welL' 

But Martin Kerr here eagerly struck in. * Don't 
you trouble to go. I'll go and tell her ; and there's 
no use my going on shooting now as I can't hit a 
bird. Here's the gun.' 

And Martin, to the utter amazement of the 
keeper, handed over the gun to his Mend, struck 
down the drills, jumped into the next field, and 
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having put a hedge between him and the shooters, 
sped along as feuit as he could go. Was it the pace 
that made his heart beat quicker, or did his pulse 
throb faster for any other reason? Presently he 
leapt into the lane, and Annie Leigh saw that it was 
Martin Kerr, and a £aint blush of pleasure came into 
her cheek as she turned her pony's head towards 
him. 

^ I am a&aid I am in the way,' she said. 

* Not at all ; but Mr. Lorrain sent me ' — ^this was 
not quite correct, by the way — 'to ask you to go 
up to the end of the lane, where you will be able to 
see quite as well, and be out of the way of the 
shot. But 111 go with you, and show you the exact 
place.' 

* Oh, pray do not go te so much trouble.' 

* But it's quite in my way ' — ^though this was not 
so very apparent — 'and I can go down the other 
side of the field te join them, and besides, we have 
only one gim between us and my Mend is shooting 
now. And how are you, old fellow ? ' he continued, 
patting Kale's head. 

* Isn't he pretty, the dear fellow ? I brush and 
comb him every day, and that's what makes his coat 
80 fime. I always like doing it myself, because if you 
trouble the servants they are sure te take a dislike 
te the dog.' 

' So they would.' 

' He's very fond of me.' 
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* He would be a very ungrateful dog if he was not,* 
said Martin laughingly, < after all the brushings.' 

^ Talking of the dog reminds me of the sketches 
that we commenced by the brook. How are they 
getting on ? ' 

' Pretty well. I think they will make a very good 
pair of sketches indeed. You and £[ale and Janet 
Ferguson imder the oak, and Edward and I under the 
beech. But you do trees better than we can^ and 
your beech with its twisted roots will look better 
than my drawing of the oak. But you must give me 
some more sittings to finish off with.' 

*We shall be very glad to. What a pretty 
flower that is there.' 

' You mean that on the edge of the stubble with 
the bright scarlet flowers, shaped like buttercups. 
Wait a moment, and I'll pick some for you.' 

So he went through the hedge, picked a few 
blossoms, and gave them to her. 

*It's very pretty,' she said. 'Ah, now I know 
the name. It's called the Pheasant's Eye — at least, 
so the Doctor told me the other day— and there's 
some old &ble about it, he said, which makes out 
that it sprang up from the blood of Adonis, who was 
killed by a wild boar. Talking of flowers, the heath 
you gave me' — and there was just a little tender 
emphasis on the you — ' is thriving beautifully. But 
there's Mr. Lorrain waving for you to go to him.' 

So Martin Kerr went off, reluctantly enough; 
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and when he reached the party Uncle William said, 
* Where has that wounded bird gone down ? ' 
' What wounded bird ? ' said Martin. 

* Why, it flew almost over your head/ 

'How very odd, then, it is that I should not 
have seen it.' 

* Well,' said Uncle William, with mock gravity, 
^it sometimes happens that when a young lady is 
busy talking to a young gentleman he is not alive to 
what my learned brother-in-law would call the pas- 
sage of foreign bodies. But come along and take 
the gun, for Ned is going off with the keeper to help 
to arrange the luncheon, and Miss Leigh is going 
back now for Mrs. Frankling, and then we are all to 
lunch together at the Brockhampton spring. Well 
shoot our way there, and I reckon we shall be at the 
spot by two o'clock.' 

Martin Kerr's shooting powers had now come 
back again, and were indeed rather better than before. 
Then he had a joyous look in his eye, and felt 
supremely happy, for he had not only seen Annie 
Leigh, but, and for the first time, talked to ber 
alone. And then he felt, he knew not how, that she 
was not altogether indifferent to him. Besides, he 
was to see her again in one short hour, so . his mind 
was quite at ease, and the minutes flew swiftly by. 

' Well done, you,' said Uncle William, as Martin 
brought down a bird, which rose just at the hedge 
and flew back over their heads. 'And now well go 
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to the spring. That's the way,' he said, pointing to 
a stile at the foot of the field. 

So over it they went into a grass field, then down 
into some copsy ground which opened farther on 
into a pleasant glade, and there under a shady tree 
was laid tie luncheon, while in the spring hard by 
could be seen the necks of sundry bottles sticking 
out. And not far off there stood the ponies, held by 
the keeper's son; and altogether the scene, if we 
could paint it, would make a very pretty picture, of 
all others probably the one that English people in 
the south would most care to look at. But for 
Martin Kerr there was only one picture there, and 
that was the youthful form of Annie Leigh, who 
looked, he thought, all the better for the pretty 
crimson blossoms of the Pheasant's Eye he had just 
given her, and which she had set daintily in the 
middle of some of its own dark feathery foliage, and 
put into the second buttonhole of her riding-habit. 

Then before settling down to luncheon Unde 
William said Ihey must have a look at the game, 
which Joe Smith was laying out and counting. 

' Ten brace and a half of birds, sir, four hares, 
and six rabbits.' 

' Not a bad morning's work either,' said Uncle 
William, ' and if we get as much in the afternoon we 
shall do. It's more than I expected ; and now let's 
get on with our luncheon.' 

And the luncheon — well, the luncheon and what 
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was said thereat shall be left to the imagination of 
the reader, though we fear that in leaving this, or 
indeed anything else, to the imagination of the 
reader, we shall be transgressing the rules of story- 
telling as laid down by modem practice. Then the 
reader must consider that the flavour of unrestrained 
social chat cannot be written out, for it consists of 
touches, and combinations of touches, that dart 
across the senses, leaving behind a general sense of 
pleasantness which can no more be caught and put 
on paper, than you can arrest on canvas the fleeting 
glories of cloud scenery in the tropics. 

More shooting in the afternoon — a late dinner at 
Uncle William's, where all the party met again — a 
song or two from Annie Leigh, and then the pleasant 
evening closed with a walk home to Andover by the 
light of the harvest moon. 

Next morning, Sunday morning, was rather 
cloudy, but not sufficiently so to interfere in any 
way with the pleasantness of the weather, and at a 
quarter to eleven the Andover party went across the 
fields to church, joined, for the first time in Martin 
Kerr's experience, by Annie Leigh. Then, when 
church and dinner both were over, they wandered 
along the favourite walk up by the brook to the seat 
underneath the broad-boughed oak. 

*0h,' said Martin Kerr, *how stupid of me. 
I've forgotten to bring the sketch-book.' 

* I am glad you have,' said Annie Leigh. * There 
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is plenty of time for drawing on week-days ; and it's 
better to enjoy this fine afternoon without working 
at anything. You can finish the sketches when you 
next come up.' 

* So I can. But if you will allow me I will take 
your book back to Cheltenham to-morrow, and work 
the sketches up a bit. What do you say to my 
taking a copy of them, and trying a set with water- 
colours ? ' 

* That would be very nice ; and if you could put 
in the hawthorn bush too, with its pretty blossoms, 
I should like it all the better.' 

And then the party strolled up the stream to the 
Cottage, where they found Uncle William in his 
usual seat. 

How pleasant was that afternoon^ and how it 
ever lived in the memories of Martin Kerr and 
Annie Leigh. They thought not of the future, and 
would not look at it. She knew he was soon to go, 
and he of course knew it too, but neither would 
entertain the thought, nor even attempt to realise 
the feet that both were soon to part. As for Martin 
Kerr, some vague thoughts of declaring his love had 
occasionally arisen of late, but only to vanish as 
quickly as they came. Still these thoughts did 
dart across his mind, and each time stronger than 
before, and this afternoon they came stronger still, 
tiU at last he found himself thinking whether he 
should not boldly say his love, and tell her that 
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when he had made his fortune he would marry her if 
she would. So on that pleasant afternoon, when he 
sat silent, he had a meditating look which, with 
him, was something quite unusual — a look which 
attracted the notice of Annie Leigh. 

'A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Kerr,' she 
said. 

* I was thinking of my going to India. But it's 
a good long time yet,' he added manfally, ' before I 
shall have to start.' 

* It's not often you can get people to tell you 
their thoughts when you ask them suddenly. But 
Fm fond of paying my debts if I can. It's really 
not fitir to take your thoughts without payment,' 
she added playfully, ' so here's the penny.' 

' Thank you. It's the very first money I have 
ever earned. I'll keep it in remembrance.' 

So he took the penny thankfully and put it care- 
fully in his pocket, it being the only thing she had 
ever given him. Then he thought again, and had 
the chance occurred just then he might have declared 
his love. But it did not occur at the moment ; and 
though, when the party were walking homeward, 
Martin Kerr and Annie Leigh lagged behind 
together, the opportunity did not seem a good one, 
and why we cannot tell. Then had he not at least 
two months more to think about it ? 

Next morning Martin Kerr and Edward Lorrain 
rose early, as they were to start at eight o'clock for 
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Cheltenham College. And Annie Leigh that morn- 
ing rose early too. Was it some imoonscious action 
of the brain that made her very wide awake that 
morning, and prompt to rise and dress? At any 
rate, she had just finished dressing and thrown wide 
open her bedroom "window to look out over the 
park, when she caught sight of Martin Kerr, who, 
before they started, could not resist going round Che 
angle of the house to look up at the window of his 
lady-love. And she smiled, and said laughingly, 
' Grood morning, Mr. Kerr. I suppose you are 
thinking of making a sketch of Andover.' 

' No, not at all,' he said, laughing, and blushing 
a little at being caught. And he thought he had 
never seen her look more lovely. 

* I must be oflF now,' he said, reluctantly, ' or we 
shall be late for school.' 

* Don't forget the sketches.' 

' I'll be sm-e not to ; and I will not forget the 
blue striped dress you have on now. It will come 
out well in water-colours.' 

' Grood-bye, then.' 

* Grood-bye,' he said. And oflF he started, and 
presently they were driving quickly down the 
avenue. When they reached the lodge gates, there 
approached a brougham drawn by two horses. In it 
was a single occupant; and as this new and un- 
expected arrival slowly passed the boys, they had a 
good look at him. 
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* What a stem, disagreeable-looking old fellow ! ' 
said Martin. 

' Yes,' said his firiend, ' I never saw a nastier face 
in mj life. Just think what he would be as head 
master at the College. How he'd lay it on.' 

In another hour the lads were at school and work 
again. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The days at Cheltenham College after the return 
of Martin Kerr and Edward Lorrain, went quickly 
by for them. But when Saturday came round again, 
the weather was so wet that the trip to Andover had 
to be abandoned. So Martin and his friend consoled 
themselves as best they could with the reflection 
that, as this Saturday was wet, the next was pretty 
certain to be fine. Then the former had two things 
on which to feed his imagination — one was the 
penny she had given him for his thoughts, and on 
this precious coin he had carefully engraved A.L., 
September 2. The other consisted of the sketches, 
both of which were much to him — ^the beech-tree 
because it had been drawn by the lady of the coin — 
the oak, because on the bench below its broad gnarled 
boughs sat the young lady herself. So in her 
absence he had ample food, and then he had the 
pleasing thought of being able to present the sketches 
wrought up to great perfection. To make them 
indeed more perfect still, he even thought of begging 
a few touches from the drawing-master, but on 
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further consideration abandoned the idea, and man- 
ftdly resolved to trust to his own resources, which 
were much developed by a fervent zeal for drawing 
he had never felt before. By the time, then, that 
another Saturday had arrived, the sketches had 
reached perfection — not indeed perfection absolute — 
but perfection as far as he could give it. So with 
the sketch-book carefully folded up in paper, he 
started oflf for Andover at such a pace that before 
the lads had walked a mile, Edward Lorrain — whose 
legs were a good deal shorter than his friend's — 
puUed up and said, ' My dear fellow, I really can't 
go at such a pace.' 

' Oh do come on,' said impatient Martin ; ' you 
can run, you know, if you can't keep up.' 

* I daresay, but what's the use of getting into a 
perfect fever?' 

' Fever I I'm perfectly cool.' 

* You look like it,' retorted his friend ; ' you're as 
red as fire.' 

* Very well. I'll go slower to please you.' 

' Do,' said Edward, looking slily at Martin Kerr ; 
* you see I don't happen to be in love.' 

To this Martin Kerr said nothing, for he had 
confessed his love, and knew that he would only lay 
himself open to being teased, so he bit his lip, and 
turned the talk on other matters. At last they 
reached their destination, where they were kindly 
greeted by the Doctor and his wife, and presently 
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they went to the drawing-room, where, much to our 
hero's disappointment, there was no sign of Annie 
Leigh. Dinner was announced, and still she did 
not come. When it was over, Martin said to 
Edward Lorrain, ^I wonder where Miss Leigh is 
to-day?' 

* Oh, she may not be very well, but you will be 
sure to find her about four o'clock under the usual 
oak-tree by the stream. You had better go that 
way, anyhow, to the Cottage, and you will find me 
there. I must go there now, as I am to have a talk 
with my uncle about my going to Australia.' 

*A11 right,' said Martin, *and 111 take the 
sketches with me, and show them to her, if I find 
her there.' 

* You are nearly certain to.' 

So with this comforting assurance, he started at 
three o'clock with the sketch-book under his arm, 
and to make sure of finding Annie Leigh, he first 
went round the winding walk by the seat where he, 
some months before, had stopped to talk with Janet 
Ferguson. No, they were not there. So he made 
sure that they must be by the stream, and went off* 
in that direction as quickly as he could. And as he 
came in view of the copsy bank on which stood the 
broad-boughed oak, he caught a glimpse of two 
figures just disappearing amidst the hazels, and 
evidently making for the &vourite seat above the 
pool. There they were at last without a doubt, and 
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he resolved to give them a surprise. So he went 
gently forward. As he came within hearing distance 
he heard voices, and as he got nearer still he recog- 
nised the voice of Janet Ferguson, and felt quite 
happy, as he knew that he must now be close to the, 
to him, very sweetest form in all existence. Yes, he 
would surprise them, and at once. So without peeping 
through the bushes he stealthily approached from 
behind the seat, and called out, ' Hullo ! I thought I 
should find you here.' And as he spoke he looked 
over the bushes which lay between, and both figures 
turned quickly round. One was that of Janet 
Ferguson, but the other — alas, the other consisted of 
an elderly lady lunatic, who regarded him with a 
vacant wondering stare. As for poor Martin, he 
stood transfixed with vague sensations of evil flying 
through his system in wild confusion. 

' And where is Miss Leigh ? ' he said at last. 
' I've brought the sketches for her, and expected to 
be able to give them some finishing touches.' 

*Miss Leigh, sir! Why she has been gone 
nearly a fortnight now.' 

' Gone I ' echoed Martin Kerr with horror. 

' Yes, sir. An elderly gentleman came and took 
her away the very last morning you left, which was 
last Monday week.' Then, glancing significantly at 
her new charge, she added, ' I shall be in the winding 
walk about six this evening.' 

' I shall be sure to be there,' said Martin, and as 
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he spoke his quivering lip told a tale which the Up 
will always tell, even though the eye remains un- 
moved and the cheek unchanged. 

Then he slowly turned away, and struck up the 
brook for the Cottage as he bad often done before. 
But now the spring of mind and foot both seemed to 
have gone together, and the eager joyous look and 
springy tread were suddenly exchanged for a manner 
so thoughtful, and a stride so long and steady, that 
it seemed as if youth had already been left some 
years behind. It was indeed a terrible awakening, 
and one which changed to him all nature. Presently, 
as he climbed up the path which led by the weir 
down which the water gaily tumbled, he came 
in view of the cheery Cottage with its pleasant 
lawn stretching downward to the lakelet at its foot — 
a pretty spot it ever was, and though the summer 
sun had gone, and the lights were not so brilliant, 
fresh beauties had arisen with the &lling year, and 
chief of all the beauty of the dark green firs amidst 
surrounding hues of leaves which, though green no 
longer, had many pleasant tints of autunm. But 
though fresh beauties had arisen they had not for 
him, and he looked coldly around on what ought to 
have seemed a charming scene, and would have too, 
had Annie Leigh been there. But she was gone, 
and had taken with her all the pleasures of the place, 
which seemed the place it was no longer* And 
cheery Uncle William even failed to rouse his spirits, 
though Martin Kerr tried to get up some reflection 
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in answer to the kindly greeting of the squatter. 
The effort, though, was a failure, and for Martin, 
dulness seemed to reign on man and scene, and in- 
deed all life together, so he was, for the first time in 
his life, glad when it was time for them to return to 
Andover, for which they set out at five o'clock. 
And the moment they had left the Cottage, Martin 
said, ' I say Ned,' and then paused heavily. 

' Well, what is it ? ' said his friend. 

' Miss Leigh's gone.' 

' Grone ? ' echoed Edward Lorrain. ' How odd 1 
But it's not odd after all, for people, as I told you, 
are always coming and going here.' 

' She was taken away the very morning we left 
by an elderly gentleman.' 

* It must have been the very fellow we passed 
at the lodge gates,' said his friend — ' the old fellow we 
thought had such a disagreeable face. I wonder who 
he is. Yes, and I may wonder all my life.' 

* Why can't you ask the Doctor who he is, and 
where he lives ? ' 

' Ask the Doctor I We must never ask any 
questions about people here, and it would be of no 
use, for he would tell us nothing.' 

' But what is the use of making such a mystery 
about things ? 

' Well, it's what I told you before. People don't 
like it to be known that they have mad relations, 
and if mad people recover, and they often do, they 
naturally like things kept as dark as possible.' 
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* But I can't see why they should trouble them- 
selves so much about it* I never could see anything 
so wonderful about the people here, though I have 
heard some of them tell the same story several times 
over, and some seem to have a very good memory for 
their own grievances.' 

* Yes, but my uncle only takes in mild cases. 
You do not know what really bad madness is — ^nor 
do I, for that matter*' 

Presently they reached the lodge-gate. Then 
Martin Kerr went up the winding walk to meet 
Janet Ferguson, whom he found sitting on the seat 
he had seen Annie Leigh sitting on in moody silence, 
but a few months before. 

* Good evening, sir,' said Janet. 

' Good evening,' answered Martin ; and he shook 
hands with her, and sat down on the bench, and then 
there was a little silence, till at last he said : 

' So Miss Leigh has gone.' 

' Yes, sir ; as I told you, an elderly gentleman, 
a very severe-looking man, came and took her away.' 

' And what was his name ? ' 

* Fve no idea.' 

* And what has become of Kale ? ' 

' Well, sir, she insisted on taking him away, and 
the old gentleman did not want the dog, but she 
took on so about it that I went to the Doctor, and he 
spoke to the gentleman, and the end of it was that 
he let her take it. And she took away the white 
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heath you brought from Scotland, and she gave me 
this note to give you, and that is why I wanted to 
see you.' 

So Martin Kerr took the note most thankfully 
and put it in his pocket, with the intention of read- 
ing it when alone. 

' Did Miss Leigh leave no address ? ' 

'No, sir.' 

' Perhaps she may write to you.' 

' Perhaps she may, but she did not say she would ; 
but I must go now.' 

After she had gone, Martin tore quickly open 
the precious note, which ran thus : 

*Dear Mr. Kerr, — I find I have to leave this 
place as soon as I can get my things packed up, but 
I cannot do so without writing a few hurried lines to 
say good-bye, and to tell you how grateful I feel to 
you for so many pleasant afternoons. Before I saw 
you I had been ill — very ill — and though everyone 
was very kind, I could not help being very sad and 
gloomy, and I think it was your arrival here that 
helped to make me more cheerful. But I have no 
time to say more, except that I am sorry to think 
that, as you are going to India, and I am to be taken 
I don't know where, we shall have little chance of 
ever meeting again. 

* Believe me ever, yours very sincerely, 

* Annie Leigh. 
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' P.S.— I am taJdng away the dear dog, which I 
shall always value, and be kind to for your sake. 

^A. L.' 

So Martin Kerr, poor lad, was left with a sheer, 
hopeless vacuum to fill up as best he could. The 
lady was gone, and had left no trace behind except 
the two sketches, and the precious penny she had given 
him for his thoughts. Then, after a brief pause to 
collect his thoughts, he went into the park to look 
for Edward Lorrain, but, as he walked along, the 
stubborn border-blood rose up to aid him, and before 
he foimd his friend his plans were formed. He 
would go to India as soon as he could and work day 
and night for freedom — the freedom that could only 
be earned by the possession of means to travel where 
he pleased — and then he would search the world right 
through till he found his lady-love. It was a boyish, 
a romantic thought, no doubt, but it influenced for 
good all his thoughts and character, and put into him 
an earnestness of purpose which never went away. 
And when he found his friend, who was waiting for 
him in the avenue, Edward Lorrain said : 

* Well, and what's the news ? Does Janet Fer- 
guson know her address ? ' 

'No.' 

' And she left no message even ! ' 

' Yes, she did. At least she left a letter for me,' 
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and the poor lad's voice faltered just a little. 
Then, after a little hesitation, he thought he would 
show it to his friend, who, indeed, sympathised much 
with him. 

* You see,' he said, after reading the letter, * she 
has not left an address because she could not. But 
she must be fond of you.' 

' Do you think so ? ' said Martin, gratefully. 

' My dear fellow, how can you doubt it ? Don't 
yoQ see that she is going to value the dog for your 
sake ? And a nice P.S. too ? Why everyone knows 
that that's the place to look to in a lady^s letter.' 

' Do you know what Fm going to do ? ' 

' Fve no idea.' 

' Well, I am going to India as soon as my father 
will allow me to start, and I'll make my fortune, and 
then I'll go and find Miss Leigh.' 

' That will be no easy matter.' 

' At any rate, I shall do my best to find her. 
How I wish I had told her all, and asked her to 
write!' 

' Yes, it's a pity you did not, because, though I 
am sure she knew you were fond of her, she would 
not like to write first.' 

' But how was I to know that horrid old man 
was going to come and take her away so suddenly ? 
How I hate him ! ' 

' Well, there's no use thinking about that,' said 
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his more practical Mend. < There's the Doctor at the 
door.' 

^ Gome along, hoys. Supper is ready, and I ex- 
pect Uncle William from the CSottage. Ah, there he 
comes.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

That morning the sun rose as usual, and, streaming 
brightly into Martin Kerr's room, awoke him early — 
awoke him to the melancholy fisict that this Sunday at 
Andover was an Andover Sunday no longer, but some- 
thing diflferent quite. Yes, the lady was gone beyond 
recall. And then he thought and thought till at last it 
occurred to him that he was losing time. So he rose at 
once, and set to work to make a beginning by writing 
to his father to say that he was very desirous of starting 
for India as soon as possible — that there was no use in 
remaining longer at school — and that the sooner he 
started the sooner he should get back. Having thus 
relieved his feelings by a little action, he thought he 
would go out for a tum'before breakfast, and quite in- 
sensibly went down the winding walk. Then he struck 
across the field, and walked up the stream to the, to 
him, ever-memorable seat beneath the broad-boughed 
oak. A pause, a long look around, a sigh, and then he 
walked on thinking and yet thinking. Presently he 
found himself in the very lane where Annie Leigh 
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had so fortunately got in the way, and there was the 
very spot in the hedge he had climbed over to pick 
the pretty blossoms of the pheasant's-eye. Then he 
walked down into the pleasant glade where luncheon 
had been laid out by the spring. And as he went he 
found himself dreaming of making his fortune, and 
wondering whether he should ever find Annie Leigh, 
and then if she would marry him they might, he 
thought, return one day and wander over these very 
scenes together. And if — and if — and so he thought 
and wondered after that fashion which is as old as 
human kind. At last he was roused to the fact 
that the hour was late, and so he hurried home to 
breakfast, which meal went off as usual, and so in 
fact did the rest of the day — ^well, no, it was not as 
usual for Martin Kerr, though it was so in the way 
of church, dinner, and the evening stroll, which was 
followed by supper at Andover when cheery Uncle 
William joined the party. 

After supper they went to the library as usual, 
but the party seemed, at least to Martin Kerr, any- 
thing but lively. 

'I am sorry Miss Leigh has left,' said Uncle 
William. 

* Well, so am I,' said the Doctor, * though I am 
very glad to think she's quite fit to join the outside 
world again. It's one of the pleasures of this life of 
mine to see body and mind come round together. 
Miss Leigh did not seem to relish leaving either, and 
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I was both sorry and glad to see that. Hullo, young 
man, how melancholy you look 1 thinking of going 
to India, I suppose. Your time is drawing near 
now.' 

^ Yes,' said Martin. ^ I think this is almost the 
last Saturday I shall be able to come here, for I have 
written to my father to say that I should like to 
start for India as soon as possible.' 

* But you will come up next Saturday, I hope, to 
say good-bye.' 

^ Many thanks, but I do not think I shall be able 
to stay the night.' 

' I hope you will if you can,' said Mrs. Frankling ; 
' and by the way,' she added, * I hope you won't leave 
your religion behind you at the Gape, as most 
Englishmen do, though I suppose now that they go 
overland, they throw it into the Bed Sea instead.' 

*Well,' said Uncle William, *I hope he won't 
think any the worse of people for having a different 
religion from his own or none at all. That sort of 
feeling is very apt to turn a man into a self-satisfied 
and censorious prig. I have heard a Cambridge pro- 
fessor — a free-thinking friend of mine — say that the 
best lives he had met with were those of men who 
had no religious creed whatever.' 

' I have no doubt he was right,' said the Doctor ; 
* but what were the causes he gave for their being 
better than the average run of people ? ' 

' Well, I never asked him that. He seemed to 
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infer that it was partly because they belonged to no 
religious sect.' 

^ What an idea ! I have no doubt, as I said, that 
your friend was right — in fact I could have told him 
that his free-thinking acquaintances must be better 
than any given number taken at random of what are 
called professing Christians. Take this one reason 
alone. He and his free-thinking acquaintances, 
though I dare say they would be much scandalised at 
the idea, are simply a sect, and as such are composed 
of similar characters, and influenced by the like 
motives as the members of all sects, or, for the matter 
of that, all parties. The first members of a new sect 
are composed of earnest reflective men who are much, 
though unconsciously, influenced by the consideration 
that if their private conduct will not bear minute 
scrutiny it will be said that their lives are such as you 
might expect from the badness of their tenets. They 
have therefore a distinct motive for showing that 
they are rather better than the average run of 
mortals.' 

* There certainly does seem to be something i© 
that,' said Uncle William. 

' Well, then, here is another reason. The free- 
thinker, though often I believe quite unconsciously, 
is influenced by a feeling something like this, " I 
can't swallow any existing creed, but 111 make it up 
by trying to lead as good a life .as I can." Then 
you must consider that if a man changes from a 
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religion to none at all it is an evidence of the same 
state of mind as that which induces a man to move 
from one religion to another. It shows a reflective 
mind, and men of that turn are seldom fond of 
a wild life. So there are three reasons, all of which 
must tend to bring about the result observed by your 
friend. The fact is, we have no means of coming to 
a conclusion on the matter, and probably never shall 
have. If you could show me a whole county of bom 
free-thinkers to compare with one of bom Chrisfeians, 
you would have some fair basis for instituting a 
comparison. I am afraid all this is not very in- 
teresting to you,' coiitinued the Doctor, turning to 
Martin Kerr, ' but it will show you how necessary it 
is to be always inquiring into causes. If you carry 
that habit of mind out with you to India you will 
find it of great value. As Confucius said, " When a 
man is not in the habit of saying what shall I think 
of this, what shall I think of that, I can do nothing 
with him." ' 

'My dear George,' remonstrated Uncle William, 
' why don't you give him a lecture on medicine, or 
agricultural chemistry, or something practical ? ' 

' What I have been saying of course would not 
seem practical to you, for your business lies in the 
management of sheep and cattle. The success of his 
business depends on the management of people. 
Now the great obstacle to an Englishman getting on 
with natives is because he is angry with them for not 
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being like Englishmen. If, however, he inquired 
into the causes that produced native characteristics, he 
would cease to be impatient with them, and so make 
himself more popular and attract the people about 
him, and work his estate more safely and cheaply. 
You see, Kerr, you must learn to consider the human 
animal just as you would a carrot — ^in other words, as 
something that is the product of the circumstances, 
and if you are angry you should be angry with the 
circumstances and not with the product. The wild 
carrot has a short stringy root, some three or four 
inches long. But the children of this very carrot 
have developed into carrots soft and juicy, and often 
two feet long. You, my dear fellow, are a sample of 
the carrot two feet long, but because from a long 
series of causes you are what you are, you must not 
be angry either with the wild or the semi-developed 
carrot. The moral of the whole thing is that if you 
inquire into causes you will learn to be tolerant and 
patient as regards the failings of others ; and even 
though you may occasionally feel angry and im- 
patient, you will be enabled not to transfer your 
anger, but to keep it to yourself, and if you do that 
you will be a favourite with the people, and carry on 
your affairs better in every way. In fact I am not 
at all sure that a habit of inquiring into causes would 
not be a very good substitute for religion. As the 
French say, " To know all is to forgive all." * 

* Your mention of the French, Greorge, by the 
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way, reminds me of a thing that has often puzzleo 
me, and (I hope you won't be angry, though it may 
seem ridiculous) which I think will puzzle even you 
How do you account for French women wobbling in 
their gait ? ' 

^ And a most interesting fact it is, and I have no 
doubt is partly the result of hereditary transmission. 
As far as I can see at present, this wobbling is 
merely an indication of female vanity. The earliest 
trace of female wobbling is to be found in the 
Sakoontala, a very ancient Hindoo drama, where an 
ardent lover sees the footsteps of the lady imprinted 

in the sand 

Faintly marked in front, 
More deeply towards the heel; betokening 
The graceful undulation of her gait. 

The translator in a note tells us that breadth across 
the hips was considered a great beauty in Hindoo 
women, and would give an undulatory motion to 
their walk. This being admitted, the rest is easy. 
Assume a virtue if you have it not. The best-con- 
structed ladies would wobble slightly, and the rest 
would imitate them, till at last the gait would 
become hereditary, just as ambling does in horses.' 

' Well, George,' said Mrs. Frankling, ' that sounds 
plausible, at least for you, my dear.' 

Then the talk wandered to other matters, till the 
evening was whiled away. Next morning Martin 
Kerr and Edward Lorrain returned to school. A 
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few days more, and a letter came from Mr. Kerr, 
which ran thus : 

' My dear Martin, — I see you are in a hurry to 
be off, and perhaps you are right, as there is such a 
rush in the world nowadays that land is soon taken 
up — at least the best of it. Then we must console 
ourselves with the thought that the sooner you are 
off the sooner will you be able to return ; so, my dear 
l>oy, you may have your way. I enclose a cheque for 
your travelling expenses. Bemember me to your 
friend, who I hope will get on well in Australia, and 
give my best thanks to Mr. and Mrs FrankUng for 
all the kindness they have shown you. 

* Your affectionate father, 

^BoBERT Kebb.' 

So on the Saturday following, Martin, accompanied 
by his friend, returned to Andover, not to stay the 
night, but merely to say good-bye to the Doctor and 
his wife and cheery Uncle William And before he 
left he did not forget to say good-bye to Janet 
Ferguson, and the last thing he did was to glance up 
at the window where he had seen Annie Leigh looking 
out on that memorable morning some weeks ago- 
Then he turned firmly, though rather sadly, on his 
heel, and took the road for Cheltenham — ^this time 
quite alone, as his boy friend only accompanied him 
as far as the lodge-gate. 

On the Monday following he took the express for 
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Scotland. His sisters came to meet him at the 
station, and off they drove to Lintomi Park, which 
seemed to Martin Kerr even prettier than in the 
summer — though this was really not the case — ^but a 
place you love always does seem prettier as you are 
about to leave it. 

• ••••• 

Ah, how quickly these last days went by I How 
pleasantly, and yet with what an imder-current of sad 
feeling I But the time for parting came nearer and yet 
nearer. At last the wrench came. His mother strove 
to speak but could not. His father sternly choked 
his feelings 'Good-bye, my lad. God bless you. 
Never forget that you are a Christian and a gentle- 
man.' And thus they parted. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

So Martin Kerr went his way and snapped the cord that 
bound him to his old home, for it was probable that, 
for many a year to come, he was destined not even 
to see a face he had ever seen in the joyous days of 
boyhood. But no — ^the cord was not quite severed, 
for stretching backwards from the Eastern shores of 
India went ever a current of home-directed thought, 
and reaching out to those far away regions went 
thought from those he had left behind. But they 
might never meet again, for how much might the 
saw of time have cut into the tree of life before he 
might be able to return. But we must push forward 
with our story. 

It was on the first of October, then, that Martin 
Kerr sped southwards. And sooth to say he found 
that the whirl of travelling drove away his sad 
thoughts much faster than he could have wished. 
But this is ever so ; for the gap of separation is most 
keenly felt by those who are left behind. But sad- 
ness came upon him very heavily the night before he 
crossed the Channel, and when he went on board he 
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^ould have felt sadder still had not his thoughts been 
diverted by the remains of a high sea going down 
gradually into a sickening swell, and by the reminis* 
cences of what took place during a rough sea journey 
he once made from Leith to London. 

Two hours more, and the steamer was lying by 
the Calais jetty. The passengers quickly crowded to 
the side, and in such a hurry that Martin Kerr was 
jostled by an anxious traveller right up against an 
elderly man, who turned round, and sternly muttered 
something ill-natured in return for our hero's apology. 
Could it be ? Yes it was, and he felt he could not 
be mistaken — it was the same disagreeable face he 
had seen looking out of the brougham he had passed 
on the day he and Edward Lorrain had driven out of 
Andover, the very man who had taken Annie Leigh 
away. And Martin Kerr looked anxiously around 
expecting to see his lady-love, but the old gentleman 
was evidently alone. He might, however, at least 
learn his name by looking at the dressing-bag which 
the old man carried. But this disclosed nothing 
further than the initials J. St. C. Still some further 
clue might be arrived at on the journey, so he followed 
the owner of the bag, and got into the same compart- 
ment with him, where he had plenty of time to get 
his features oflF by heart. What a history that face 
told I long conflicts of mind and body, both of which 
seemed ill at ease. In age he might have been about 
sixty-five, but looked some years older. His features 
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were regular, and if you could have rubbed out the 
deeply scored forehead lines, and the set, and deeply 
drawn down comers of the mouth, he might have 
been called a good-looking elderly gentleman. In 
height he was rather over six feet, and his jBgure was 
erect and rather inclined to stoutness. His hair was 
nearly white. His eyes were cold and grey and still, 
though when you looked closer there was a gUtter in 
them which showed a restless mind within. Alto- 
gether he had the air of a man who was incessantly 
brooding over disagreeable subjects, old hates and 
slights, and such stuff as the mind is apt to feed on 
on gloomy, misty, chilly days. In short, the more 
our hero looked at his face the more he disliked it, 
and by the time Paris was reached Martin Kerr was 
glad that the journey was over. Still there was a 
distant chance of obtaining some clue that would 
more certainly identify this old man with the in- 
dividual who had taken Annie Leigh away, so Martin 
resolved to stick to him to the last. Nor was he 
long kept in suspense, for J. St. C. either had no 
luggage, or did not mean to wait for it, and, leaving 
the station at once, bent his steps towards a brougham 
outside, followed closely by our hero, who could just 
see that there was a lady in it. But the old gaitle- 
man when getting in quite screened her from view. 
When, however, he seated himself and leaned back, 
and the carriage was on the point of turning round, 
he caught a glimpse of the fiill &ce of Annie Leigh, 
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^ho looked as interesting as ever to our hero, though 
she seemed far more serious. There was still a 
chance that she might catch a glimpse of him, so he 
hurried onwards, and then turned abruptly back, and 
as she was then on the side of the carriage next 
the roadway she caught sight of him in an instant, 
stooped forward, and bowed with a look of glad 
surprise. And that instant, with its flash of fleeting 
incident, was written down in the records of their 
minds' eyes, and graven there for ever. 

So these two, floating about in this great sea of 
human life, had again been brought together by some 
cross current, and having passed each other in mid 
ocean went their way. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

The last link that connected him with his old life 
was now quite broken, and every mile he went south- 
wards made him feel the severance more complete. 
It was not, however, till the steamer slowly ploughed 
its way out of the Marseilles harbour that Martin 
Kerr felt quite cut oflF, for had he not been till then 
on the land that held his lady-love ? And as the 
coast receded from the view he gazed, and gazed, and 
strained his eyes, till at last he was roused by a 
fellow-passenger to the fact that he was merely gazing 
at a cloud which looked like land. So he turned 
regretfully, but resolutely, away, and set his mind 
towards the Eastern world. It was through fortune 
there that freedom must be won — freedom to go in 
search of Annie Leigh — and every eflfort must be 
strained most speedily to gain it. 

• • • • • • 

The Overland route I Thank heavens, we need 
not tax the patience of the reader. And yet how 
long and novel it seemed some twenty years ago. 
But now you might as well expend much space in 
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describing your hero's route from King's Cross Station 
to the Frith of Forth, Some scenes of beauty, though, 
we may allude to where the vessel in calm weather 
glides through the lesser straits of sea that separate 
Corsica from Sardinia, rocky islets here and there, and 
almost land-locked bits of sea, with rough rocks on the 
coast, and many warm and pleasant tints which come 
out strongly with the southern sun. Stretching up 
the hill sides there are occasional vineyards too, which, 
when in full leaf, add much to the colour-contrasts 
of the view. Some pretty views of coast and hills 
behind are also to be seen about Messina, and after 
that there is little else to speak about, except that 
varied scenery of the sea on which modem novelists 
have spent much skill in painting pleasant pictures 
in which sheen, shimmer, glamour, and many other 
words that have a kind of romantic turn, do often 
figure. The moon upon the waters — either witlj her 
silver path quite smooth, or slightly roughened, as 
the case may be — the vessel's fleeting, backward track, 
which can in quiet weather be traced so far, the blue 
phosphorescent light, and that made by stars reflected, 
the tender lines of silvery light which planets imprint 
upon the sea, next day the sun rise with many golden 
bars stretching athwart the waters, which quiver 
gently in answer to the rising breeze. And this kind 
of thing, of which these are the texts, runs off so 
naturally that if the reader does not have his sea 
well painted, and with much piling overhead of clouds 
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fantastic, and many vague bits of colouring whicli 
rarely occur in nature, he feels a gap, which, though 
not very serious, is still a gap. But this after all is 
not so very wonderful, for the tendency of mind is 
ever to get into some well-worn track, and so we like 
to have our pictures over and over again as children 
do, who will ask you to tell the same story once more, 
although they know it all so well that if you vary in 
the slightest they detect and mark the difference. 
But for all that I do not mean to change my mind, 
nor shall I ever tell the Egyptian story over again. 
One flying glance, though, must be taken. 

First of all, then, you come to Alexandria, with 
its filthy streets set off with one splash of the results 
of French civilisation in the centre — ^a parallelogram 
with two rows of trees, a fountain in the middle, 
cafSs, restaurants, and shops at the sides, all of which 
together look like a suburban Paris in the East. 
Next there is the railway route, from which the land- 
scape resembles closely that ugliest portion of Great 
Britain which may best be seen from the windows of 
the Flying Scotsman as he hastens northwards through 
the flats of Huntingdon. After that the Nile — a 
useful muddy stream, and useftd because it is muddy. 
Lastly, and after passing through some eighty miles 
of desert, you arrive at Suez, a place one is always 
glad to see, firstly because it is the gate by which 
you leave Egypt, secondly, because it is the gate by 
which you get back to Europe. 
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But we are forgetting all about our hero, who 
scrambled through with the rest of the passengers^ 
and was soon steaming down that bugbear of the 
Eastern route — the Eed Sea — ^which is really a com- 
fortable sea enough from the end of October to the 
first of July. Next there was a stop at Aden, a 
dreary spot, in truth ; and yet we once met a man 
who had spent there his happiest days, which, by the 
way, reminds us of a pretty Persian story — a story 
that will find an echo in many an English heart. 
' Of all thine eyes have seen, tell me, gentle traveller, 
which is the fairest land ? Child, shall I tell thee 
where nature is most blest and fair ? It is where 
those we love abide. Though that space be small, 
ample is it above kingdoms ; though it be a desert, 
through it pass the rivers of paradise, and there are 
the enchanted bowers.' 

Eight days more, and Martin Kerr steamed into 
the harbour of Bombay, a city which did not hold 
our hero long, nor shall it detain the reader^ whom 
we hope to get right into the Indian scene of our 
story in a page or two. To do this we must of 
course be brief. 

Our hero, landing then at Bombay, presented a 
letter of introduction given him by a civilian friend 
of his father's to a Parsee merchant — Mr. Furdoonjee 
Hormuzjee — a genial old fellow, who received him 
kindly, and straightway offered him a free passage 
down the coast in a native craft of which he was 
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the owner. Preparations were soon completed. 
Twelve fowls, bread, biscuits, tea and sugar, jam, 
plates, and cups and saucers, some bedding, also a 
servant who was to act as cook and valet on the 
journey. Thus equipped, our hero went on board, 
where he found his patience sorely tried as hour after 
hour went by without a sign of movement. At last 
he sent his servant to the master of the vessel — an 
elderly Mahonmiedan, by the way — with a message 
to say that hours had been lost already, on which 
the Captain reluctantly removed his lips from the 
mouthpiece of his hubble-bubble ; but it was only 
to say, ' Hours 1 What are hours in an Eternity ? ' 
Then straightway he relapsed either into a brown 
study or that utter vacuum in which Orientals are 
supposed so much to dwell. At length, however, 
he did weigh anchor, and proceed to find his way 
leisurely down the coast. And a pleasant sail it 
was, or at least would have been so to anyone to 
whom time was no object; the craft crept lazily 
onwards, the hubble-bubble passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the crew wiled away the evening hours 
by singing their monotonous chants. As the nights 
were moonless, they anchored as the evening closed 
in, and then set sail again early on the following 
morning. Sometimes they also stopped for fishing, 
and once ran into a tiny bay to take in water and 
cocoa-nuts, and land some of the cai^o with which 
the vessel was laden. And in that little bay how 
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glorious was the scene as the sun threw his parting 
rays across the waters I What harmonies of colour, 
and of sound too, for the measured motion of the 
waveless sea only just sufficed to give forth a pleasant 
murmur as it gently lapped the green verge of the 
pahn groves. Behind these the land rose up 
abruptly, and here and there along the slopes were 
huts nestling amongst the broad-leaved bananas. 
All was peace, not only in the scene, but in the 
daily life of those hmnble cottars. Martin Kerr, 
too, felt as safe as they did, and as he sat on deck 
and drank in the pleasant scenery of the bay, he 
inarvelled much on the influence of the mighty 
power which lay so many thousands of miles away, 
and of which so little was to be seen or even heard 
of when you got some miles away from an English 
settlement. But we must not longer dally by the 
way. 

Some days more, then, of this gipsy life at sea 
brought our hero to the port of Mangalore, a place 
with some trade, a judge, a collector, and a wing of 
a Sepoy corps. Thence he started on his eighty- 
mile journey to the mountains of Mulanaad, which, 
as we may remind the reader, form part of the 
western portion of the State of Mysore. The means 
of conveyance was novel to Martin Kerr, and consisted 
of what is called a mimsheel — in other words, a kind 
of open cot slung to a bamboo pole, which projected 
&r enough in front and rear to be placed with ease 
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upon the shoulders of the bearers, four of whom were 
brought into play at once, while four others ran along 
for changes. He started in the afternoon, and was car- 
ried up the banks of a liver of some size alongside of 
which in places the road woimd pleasantly along. 
In a few hours night fell, and then the woods came 
to life with the hum of insects, the croak of frogs, 
and here and there the hooting of the owL But all 
this did not prevent the chant of the bearers from 
lulling our hero into a sound sleep. When he awoke 
next morning, he found himself amidst the gorges 
of the Crhauts with vast heights towering upwards 
and almost all around, while the river seemed as 
if it had just emerged from the navel of a mountain 
barrier some miles ahead. And into its rocky pools 
there bent the graceful bamboo sprays which gently 
kissed the waters here and there, and below the 
stilly water, where the current rushed over the deeply 
channeled rocks, these sprays were ever being tossed 
upwards by the fierceness of the stream and then 
they stooped again to be again repelled, and thus 
there was kept up a pretty unison of motion which 
gave much life to nature. Then the road, as it 
passed through the forest land, was lined by giant 
jungle-trees, with many a pendait creeper. But 
why should we attempt to describe scenes which can 
be but faintly rendered by even the painter's art? 
If the reader has an imagination he can do with little 
assistance. If he has not, and cannot group the 
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mountains with their mighty ridges — ^the higher peaks 
with their crowning, fleeting veils of silvery mists ; 
the sylvan sea, which, commencing in the depths 
below, stretches far up towards the hill-tops till it 
dies away into the feathery strips which clothe the 
beds of the mountain nmnels ; the sparkling cascades 
tumbling down from inaccessible heights and clefts 
to join the waters that speed towards the western sea, 
— if he cannot group these scenic effects at will, add 
to all most sweet and ever-varying harmonies of 
colour, and change these often in the mind's eye, 
then we can do nothing for him. 

The road now began to wind along the mountain 
sides, now back, now forwards, but ever tending up- 
wards. At last, about two thousand feet above, could 
be seen the white walls of a house which Martin 
Kerr guessed must be the termination of his journey. 
But he was fated to spend many a weary hour in 
toiling upwards, and many more in waiting for fresh 
bearers at a travellers' bungalow, and it was not 
until the sun was sinking into the now distant sea 
that he reached his journey's end and was welcomed 
by a powerful grasp of the hand, a kindly manner, 
and, what warmed his heart still more, an accent 
which, though by no means strong, was still distinctly 
Scotch. 

^ So you are here at last,' said John Grrant cheerily. 
' You must be hungry. You look as if you had just 
come off the heather. But come along, and I'll 
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show you your room, and you will have time to get 
a bath before dinner.* 

So, without waiting for an answer, he led the 
way to a simply ftumished room, with a bath-room 
leading out of it. 

' Dinner will be ready as soon as you are.' 

* Thank you,' said Martin, who was just a little 
surprised at the promptness of his host. So he 
commenced to undress as quickly as possible, and 
was soon engaged in the greatest of Indian luxuries. 
While he was doing so, we may as well take a glance 
at John Grant, who was now pacing slowly up and 
down in the verandah. 

John Grant was some five and forty years of age. 
In height a little over five feet ten inches, his hair 
straight and of a foxy brown, the beard a little 
lighter, the features regular, and the fiace full of life 
and intelligence with a sprinkling of humour over 
all, and a cheery frame of mind and temper which 
equally fitted him for work or sport. His figure 
was neither stout nor slight, but of that medium 
substance which usually combines strength with much 
activity. For the rest, he was a widower with an 
only daughter, and there always lived with them a 
maiden aunt — Miss Cameron. From November to 
the end of May they lived at Mulanaad, and, to avoid 
the rainy season, spent the monsoon in Bangalore— 
a town about 140 miles away. John Ghrant was now 
alone, having preceded the lady part of his house- 
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hold in order to see after some business on his 
plantations. 

And presently there came the dinner, and Martin 
Kerr, who looked much fresher for his bath, and 
quite prepared to do justice to the meal, which was 
a simple affair enough. Soup, mutton, snipe, and 
carry and rice, bread and cheese, with some bananas 
and a pine-apple for dessert. After dinner John 
Grant lit a long Trichinopoly cheroot and, laying his 
legs across a chair, smoked the pipe of peace as he 
chatted with his new acquaintance about home life 
and places, for he knew the border well. At last 
there came a pause and then a fresh departure. 

' I suppose you got your uncle's letter at Bom- 
bay ? He sent one to be delivered to you on board 
the steamer.' 

' No, I did not. I wonder what it could have been 
about. The messenger must have come od board 
too late, as the letter miscarried somehow or other.' 

' Well, it's no great matter, for I can tell you its 
contents. The fact is that after you left England 
your uncle fell ill and has been ordered home ; and 
as his illness is such that he can never live in India 
ifgain, and he will therefore have reduced pay^ he 
finds he cannot go into coffee with you after all.' 

' I am sorry to hear of my uncle being ill. But 
what am I to do ? My father can't afford* to give 
me enough money to start alone, and I would never 
have left unless I had had a partner.' 
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* Never say die,' said cheery John Grant. * You 
must just struggle on with what capital you have. 
Write to your father and tell him the circumstances, 
and if he can't afford more money, you can say that 
if I see you sticking -well into your work, I will be 
your partner myself when the worst comes to the 
worst.' 

' That is very kind of you.' 
^ Not at all,' said John Grant. ' Besides, if you 
show yom-self willing to go in for work, it will pay 
me very well to have some more coffee. Then, you 
know, a Scot is bound to help a deserving country- 
man. I have been helped myself, and when your 
turn comes you must help others ; that's the way the 
Scotch get on. You never know the advantage of 
being a Scotchman till you leave your country. 
Dear me, how late it is,' he added, looking at the 
clock. * We go to bed early here, and rise early. 
You must be tired after your journey.' 

' Well, I am rather.' 

* I shall be up early — ^at half past five — ^but you 
need not trouble to get up early to-morrow morning 
anyhow. Good night, my lad,' said the planter with 
a kindly nod, « and just call for your morning cup of 
coffee when you are ready for it.' 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Thb morning sun had leaped some way into the 
heavens before our hero was fairly in the field, and 
it was not till seven o'clock that he went out to 
see what his new country was like. What a glorious 
view it was ! The house — the Kadamonay Bungalow 
was its name by the way — stood on the summit of a 
grassy hill which sloped downwards towards the west, 
at least six hundred feet to the bottom of the upper 
portion of the valley, up which Martin Kerr had 
toiled the night before. Beyond this highland vale, 
and running north and south, was the range of frontier 
mountains which formed as it were vast buttresses 
to support the lands which stretched towards the 
eastern shores of India. To the south the view was 
bounded by the blue hills of Coorg, and to the north, 
but some thirty miles away, by a bold range of 
mountains which ran at right angles to the line of 
G-hauts, and so projected far into the Mysore table- 
land. The eastern side was broken by petty hills, 
which'were indeed but hillocks to the mountains, 
while up against the sky stood out the star fort of 
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Mulanaad, sole relic of the days which saw the 
close of the fierce struggle which tenniiiated with the 
fall of Seringapatam, and the death of Sultan Tippoo* 
Aroimd the house was to he seen nothing of life 
whatever, unless your eye chanced to light on the 
herds of cattle which were grazing in the woodland 
glades, or marked here and there the bright green 
strips of rice crops in the hollows. The plantation 
lay at least half a mile away, and from its situation, 
only a trifling portion of it could be seen from the 
liouse. But Martin Kerr was anxious to see what a 
coffee plantation was like, so he took the road to it, 
and in ten minutes more found himself in what 
appeared to be a forest with giant trees rather 
thinly scattered, and an undergrowth of dark green, 
Portugal laurel-like shrubs covered with bexries most 
of which were green. The land lay in ravines along 
the sides of which broad bridle paths had been cut, 
and along one of these our hero wandered, looking, as 
he went, up and down the lines of coffee shrubs. 
Swarms of parrots flew from tree to tree, wood- 
peckers of gorgeous hues could now and then be 
seen, and heard too, drumming on the worn-out sides 
of some antique monarch of the forest, monkeys 
scampered chattering away, and a pretty red jungle 
sheep, or barking deer, darted now and then across 
the path, while the defiant call of the jungle cock 
rang merrily through the woods. The plantation 
seemed alive, in short, with everything but signs of 
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man, and as Martin Kerr advanced the solitude 
seemed to grow still more profound. At last, how- 
ever, it was broken by a loud hulloo &om the other 
side of a deep ravine, and presently he was joined by 
John Crrant. 

' Well, how did you sleep ? But I need not ask 
you that. What do you think of a coffee planta- 
tion?' 

' It's very pretty to look at.' 

'Ah, but this is the prettiest part of it,' said 
John Crrant, taking up a branch well laden with 
coffee berries. ^ You see some of these green berries 
are gradually changing colour, and there are a few 
here and there already as red as cherries. Taste 
that,' said he, picking a ripe berry, and handing it 
to Martin Kerr. 

' What a sweet, pleasant taste it has! The firuit 
is very like that of a wild cherry to look at.' 

'Yes, that is what these rascally monkeys are 
so fond of eating, and the birds too. That outer 
skin with the sweet juicy stuff (a very good spirit 
may be made &om it, by the way), is what we call 
the pulp, and inside that you see are two flat-sided 
seeda with each a covering or envelope of husk, 
which when dry we call parchment, and inside that 
you come to the coffee at last; which is, indeed, the 
kernel, of a fruit, and in five years' time, if you are 
lucky, you ought to begin to have plenty of coffee 
like that.' 
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^That seems a long time,' said Martin Kerr, 
rather raefully, and thinking of Annie Leigh. 

^ Well, it is a good time, but if you do not get an 
immediate return for your money, you get in a good 
deal when it does come.' 

^ I am sure I shall like this life. The country i» 
so splendid, and then one is so much in the open air.' 

' That's so, but it has its up and downs like most 
lives, and in the long wet monsoon months you will 
find it rather trying, though one is always consoled 
by the reflection, that the more it rains the better 
for the coffee.' 

' What are your people doing now ? ' 

' Some odd bits of weeding, and getting things 
ready for the crop. I have not many hands at 
present, but the moment we are into the crop 
picking I shall have some three hundred and fifty a 
day. The sun is getting up, though, and we had 
better get home to breakfast.' 

By half-past ten John Grant and Martin Kerr 
sat down to breakfast, which consisted of fish from a 
neighbouring tank, eggs and bacon, curry and rice, 
and tea. When it was over, the old planter lit his 
cheroot, laid up his legs, and prepared for a quiet 
chat, which Martin Kerr started by asking if there 
were many neighbours. 

* None at all, I am happy to say, except the hills, 
and very good neighbours they are, too. They can't 
quarrel with one, or compete with one for labour. 
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and ihey are always pleasant to look at, and walk on, 
and also for what walks on them. Ah, there's 
rare shooting on these hills I ' 

' But you will object to me, then,' said Martin 
Kerr. 

' Oh, one neighbour won't matter, and as you will 
be twelve miles away, we shall not interfere with 
each other. Near enough to meet for shooting, and 
not near enough to quarrel.' 

' Yes, I" am looking forward to the shooting. 
My father gave me a gun and rifle before I left. 
By the way, where do you get books from here ? ' 

*^ Books I ' echoed John Grant. * Thank heaven we 
are as free of books as we are of neighbours. Why, 
there's no more strength in books thanin apothecaries' 
drugs. I forget who it was that said that the best 
books were written where the fewest were read. The 
education of books is the least part of education, you 
see. You want the absence of books to bring out 
the creative and imaginative powers, and plenty of 
nature to preserve the spring of the mind, and 
develop the observing facilities. What have con- 
tinual plodders ever learnt but base authority from 
others' brains, and precious base authority it often 
is too. Landor said he would never be much read, 
and that he had filed away his mind by too much 
reading.' 

* Then you would not advise my getting out any 
books ? My father said I was to give him a list of 
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what I &ncied, and that he would send them out at 
once.' 

' Well, you must have some books. Send for 
Shakespeare (small volumes that you can carry in 
your pocket), Byron, " The Spectator," and Buckle's 
" History of Civilisation." " The Spectator" will teach 
you to write simple, clear English. Bead a paper at 
breakfast, and learn the best of Addison by heart. 
As for Buckle (who by the way has been most 
unjustly laughed at, because of some unfortu- 
nate illustrations of his principles), he will teach 
you to acquire a reflective habit of mind, and to 
exercise it by showing you how interesting it is 
to at least try and fit everything into its right hole. 
Then you will want some dinner books — ^get an 
illustrated edition of " Don Quixote," and " Boswell's 
Life of Johnson." Some of De Quincey's works too, 
(I'll give you a list of them afterwards), especially for 
their English. Scott's Novels, and Bulwer's " My 
Novel " and " The Caxtons," you may also get too. 
Stay, you'll want a book^of reference — ^get " Chambers' 
Encylopaedia," with the maps bound up separately.' 

' You did not seem to think much of books just 
now,' said Martin Kerr with a quiet smile. 

' Well, perhaps I went too fer. What I ought to 
have said was that an extensive and miscellaneous 
lot of reading is not a source of strength, but a 
quencher of the best powers of the mind.' 

* I see,' said Martin Kerr. ' By the way, you 
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have not given me the name of a single book about 
India.' 

* I am aware of that. You have not read any- 
thing about the country, have you ? ' 

'No.' 

' Well, that's all the better. Don't do so for at 
least three or fom- years. Nothing injures the 
observing faculties so much. Bead your book first, 
and then see what the reviewers say afterwards. If 
you reverse the process, that is to say, read India 
first, and experience it afterwards, your experiences 
will be biassed by what you have read. It's generally 
best to go to men rather than to books if you can. 
But I am forgetting that this is mail day, and you 
will have letters to write too.' 

*Yes, I am glad you have reminded me. My 
people will be anxious to hear from me.' 

By the time their letters were written it was 
time for a light luncheon, and then John Grrant and 
Martin Kerr went for another stroll round the 
plantation, and after that visited the stores, drying 
grounds, and coflFee pulping machinery, saw the coolies 
assembled at the close of the day's work, the check- 
roll called over, and the diary duly filled up, the last 
giving an account of the work and the state of the 
weather. When they returned to the bungalow, 
John Grant found a letter on the table, which he 
opened eagerly. 

' There's good news,' he said. ' My daughter and 
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her aunt, Miss Cameron, will be here to-morrow 
morning. They will ride the last stage, and we'll 
ride out to meet them if you would like to.' 

' I shall be delighted,' said Martin. 

Presently came dinner^ and more chat, and as the 
clock struck ten, John Grant said with a yawn, 
' Blessed is he who first invented sleep — ^good night. 
We shall start at six o'clock pimctually.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

• 

l^EXT morning Martin Kerr was called at half-past 
five. An hour later two active Pegu ponies were at 
the door, and John Grant set forth right cheerfully 
to meet his only child, but before he had gone 
twenty yards he turned and said to his companion, 
' After all, we had better take it coolly, and go slow 
enough to let our horsekeepers keep up, and then 
we can take our guns and have a shot on the way. 
We are sure to see jungle-fowl, a pea-fowl, or an 
imperial pigeon, and there is a tank not far off the 
road where we may get a teal or two, or perhaps a 
grey duck.' 

So the guns were got out and they made a fresh 
start. 

It was now about the middle of November, the 
cold weather had &irly set in, and the air was crisp 
and bright as crystal, with the exception of some 
light wreaths of vapour which still himg over the 
Hemavuty river, which lay between them and the 
interior of the table-land. Ah those mornings 
amidst the border lands that lie just within the 
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frontier mountains of the Western Ghauts, how we 
long to try and render them completely to the 
reader's eye, and yet refrain, feeling how impossible 
it is to do more than sketch in the outlines of the 
scene, the tumbled masses of lower hiUs with here a 
gentle glen and there a rugged torn ravine — ^the 
parky uplands with pleasant streams at intervals — 
the bright green strip of rice-fields with their over- 
hanging margins of ever-green forest, the distant 
views and forms of hills so delicately delineated 
against the sky. By a few rough strokes like those 
we may indeed get in the outline, but who can fill 
in those details without which we can convey but a 
faint conception of the beauties of the scene? 
What art can give the ins and outs of form, the 
subtle harmonies of colour, the gentle steps of tone, 
and above all convey that endless though barely 
perceptible movement which those most delight in 
who have the keenest sympathy with nature. But 
let us leave these vain regrets, and move forward 
with our story, 

John Grant and Martin Kerr now went soberly 
along the road which led towards Bangalore — ^a road 
that was for the first few miles scodped out of the 
side of steep declivities round which it wound most 
charmingly, and then it crept through a gorge, above 
which hung the Star Fort of Mulanaad, and two 
miles farther on began to traverse the more open 
imdulating land which led down to the Hemivuty 
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Biver, and as they went they had several chances of 
getting within shot of that wariest of birds the 
jungle cock. And every now and then Martin Kerr 
went panting up the slopes with the hope of getting 
a shot; at last he was rewarded and returned to the 
road in triumph, with a beautiful cock in his hand. 

^ What splendid feathers these are ! ' said he, eye- 
ing the bird with pleasure. ' I must send some home 
to my father for dressing salmon flies, and if I can 
get some more cocks, I must send some plumes 
home for my sisters.' 

'Yes,' said John Grant, *they will do equally 
well for either purpose.' 

' And they are taking to wearing small stuffed 
bii'ds in their hats too,' said Martin Kerr. 

' I know that, and I am very sorry for it ; since 
that absurd rage has come in, there has been an 
indiscriminate slaughter of our beautiful jungle 
birds. It is a pity the ladies cannot add to their 
beauty in some other way ; there's surely enough of 
pain and misery in the world without their being 
the means of adding to it. We ought to have a 
Birds' Protection Act. We want insect destroyers in 
India as well as elsewhere.' 

Presently they reached the river, which was 
spanned by a noble bridge, and then the road 
crossed some rice lands on the flat beyond, and 
again wound gently upwards, with grass and parky 
land on either hand, and next lay through a block 

VOL. I. N 
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of forest land, which had been converted into a 
plantation by a wealthy native. 

' We are nearly half way now to the next stage,' 
said John Grant, *and if they started punctually 
they ought to be about here now; but ladies are 
nearly always late,' he added. And now they heard 
the barking of a dog, and John Grant's manner 
altered in a moment^ and his eye brightened gladly, 
as he said, ' Ah, I know that bark right well^ that's 
Yarrow barking at the monkeys,' and presently they 
heard the clatter of a pony along the road ahead, 
and a joyous English girl swept round an angle of 
the road. 

* What a hurry you are in, my dear Lucy, and 
Where's your aunt?' 

'How well you are looking, puppy dear,' said 
Lucy. * I can't do more than give you a shake of 
the hand now. Aunty will soon be up, and I just 
cantered on to see after Yarrow — the stupid dog, he 
will run barking after those monkeys.' 

' I am quite forgetting to introduce Mr. Kerr.' 

* How do you do ? ' said Miss Grant, holding out 
her hand in a frank and friendly manner which won 
Martin's heart at once, and put him pleasantly at 
his ease, ' and how do you like Miilanaad ? ' 

* Very much indeed,' said Martin. * It's a splen- 
did country. I had no idea I was coming to anything 
half so beautiful.' 

* And you have not seen the prettiest of it yet. 
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either,' said Miss Grant. ' There's my aunt at last, 
jo^ng gently along. Mr. Kerr, will you be kind 
enough to call out to my collie ? Yarrow is his name ; 
and it will give you a lesson in Canarese as well,' she 
added laughingly, ' for if you pronounce the a long 
it's Canarese for who.' 

But Yarrow had got tired of barking at the 
monkeys, and, in the shape of an active colley dog, 
soon bounded from the bushes. 

'We are all complete now,' said Lucy Grant; 
'but I must introduce you to my aunt. Miss 
Cameron ; and now let us canter home to breakfast.' 

' I really can't go so fast,' said Miss Cameron, 
' or at least Fd rather not, it makes me in such a 
fever.' 

'Well puppy dear, may I go on in advance? 
Mr. Kerr can come with me. I am dying to see the 
dogs, and the garden, and how the things have 
grown that I planted last season.' 

' Very well, my dear,' said Mr. Grant, who found 
it impossible to deny anything to his only child. 
' Fll come on with Miss Cameron. We shall be there 
by the time you have got through all your pets and 
plants.' 

'My dear John,' remonstrated Miss Cameron, 
when Martin and the yoimg lady were out of hear- 
ing — a process that did not take many seconds to 
complete, by the way — ^ you'll spoil Lucy quite if 
you let her have her own way in everything ; she's 

N 2 
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impetuous enough as it is, and will soon be quite 
unmanageable.' 

' I haven't the heart not to let her have a good 
deal of her own way. I know one is apt to spoil an 
only child, but everyone seems to do it.' • 

^ After all, it won't perhaps matter so much with 
her. She's a good, warm-hearted girl, and easily led 
if you appeal to her feelings ; and I know she would 
never do anything that she thought would displease 
you. By the way, there is a Capt&in Golvin, of 
the Mysore Commission, who was paying great atten- 
tion to Lucy which she either could not or would not 
see. 

^ 1 don't want to part with Lucy just yet. She's 
only just nineteen, and though of course I must 
resign myself to seeing her married some day, I 
would rather put ofif the day as long as possible.' 

^ And they say, he is going to be made Assistant 
Superintendent at Hassan, and that's a good appoint- 
ment and a good climate, and only thirty miles from 
you.' 

But the statement only made John Grant more 
imcomfortable still, a feeling that the said Mr. Colvin 
might thus have a vantage-groimd. 

^ I suspect,' continued Miss Cameron slily, 'that he 
will find that the public service will require him to 
be much in Mulanaad.' 

* Confound the public service,' said John Crrant 
hastily. * But I really beg your pardon ; the idea of 
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this fellow coining to try to take away Lucy quite 
put me out.' 

* You know ladies will go speculating about those 
things.' 

* Yes, that's the worst of it,' said John Grant, and 
he fell into a rather gloomy silence, and Miss 
Cameron became silent too, and so they jogged 
along. 

As for Lucy Grant, she was off as hard as she 
could go — at least at a smart canter, with Yarrow 
gambling in front, and Martin a little in the rear. 
And presently she drew rein, and said, ' Why don't 
you come on quicker, Mr. Kerr ? ' 

* I hardly like to. It's better to get the ponies 
in cool, and this is Mr. Grant's favourite pony, I 
believe.' 

* You are right,' she answered ; ' I was in such a 
hurry to get home, but we'll go along quietly, and it 
will be better for Yarrow too, who seems hot enough 
already. Are you fond of collies, Mr. Kerr ? ' 

' Very,' he said ; * I live near the Cheviots, where 
there are lots of them. I had a beauty.' 

' What did you do with it ? and where is it now ? 
It will remember you when you get back, I dare 
say.' 

* I don't know where it is now. I gave it away.' 
* To some friend who would take care of it, I 

hope. What's its name ? ' 
'Kale.' 
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^ What a funny name. Kail is a kind of broth in 
Scotland.' 

^ Yes, bat it's the name of the stream I live near.' 
And Martin looked rather sad, thinking of the 
yoimg lady to whom he had given the dog, and as 
to where they both were now. But Lucy Grant 
thought he looked sad because he was thinking of 
home, and so she said : 

^ You'll soon make your, fortune, and go home 
for a year or so, and that will be something to look 
forward to. Ah, there's the bungalow at last,' and 
in a few minutes more, she had slipt quickly o£F the 
pony and was surroimdedby her father's favourite dogs. 
^ Let us go down to the garden,' she said. ^ I shall enjoy 
having you here so ; you will be able to go out riding 
with me, and help me in all sorts of ways. Papa is 
so busy in crop time that I can see but little of him.' 

^ I am afraid I shall not be able to do that very 
long,' said Martin, ^ for your father has been kind 
enough to see after my land at once, and I expect 
the grant in a few days, and I must soon be ofif to 
take advantage of the clearing season.' 

^ Ah, that's a pity ; but after all, wotk must be 
attended to, and anyhow you will be able to come 
over here occasionally. You've not seen my garden 
yet?' 

' No, I only arrived the day before yesterday, 
and yesterday was taken up looking at the planta- 
tion with Mr. Grant.' 
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* Oh, you have seen nothing then.' 

And Lucy Grant led the way down a winding 
path into a pretty dell, which lay behind the bunga- 
low, and past a reservoir which had been formed by 
a small dam thrown across the upper portion of the 
hollow. 

^ There is the water that supplies the garden, and 
these are my ducks,' she said, pointing with pleasure 
to a pretty fieet of birds, that floated on the water. 
* I wish I had brought some bread for them, but there 
is no time to go back for any.' 

And just behind this tank, the path led into 
some jungle that lay below it, and presently led 
right into the centre of the garden which had been 
formed by cutting terraces on the hill side, in much 
the same fashion us they are cut in the Italian 
Biviera. There were just six long terraces, and the 
path led first along the upper one, and then there 
were steps which led down to a little plateau 
which had been formed exactly in the centre of the 
garden, and Lucy Grant tripping quickly down the 
step entered a small summer-house, which had been 
tastefully contrived. It was all open at the sides, 
round which there ran a low balustrade of palm- 
trees supported by small pillars of the same wood, 
and the main pillars were also of the same material. 
In the centre was a low table, and there was a low 
bench on the side which looked towards the prettiest 
view, and two chairs by the table. 
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*Now, what do you think of this?' said Lucy 
Grant, triumphantly. 

^ Oh, I think you were right in saying that I had 
not seen the prettiest parts of Mulanaad yet.' 

* I am glad you like it. Miss Cameron and I 
bring our work here in the afternoon, and have 
our afternoon tea when the weather gets warmer. 
Not that I do much of work,* she added, ^for I 
generally bring a book too, and the book gets the 
best of it, and very often the view and the garden 
the better of both. But papa and Miss Cameron 
will have arrived by this time, so we must be moving 
back to the house. Pick me a rose, please, off that 
bush, or you had better cut it. Are not those 
charming orange-trees ? ' And so our lively and im- 
petuous young lady ran on chattering and looking at 
the plants, and asking questions and not waiting for 
an answer to them, or answering them herself. And 
presently they reached the bungalow, just in time to 
see the arrival of John G-rant and Miss Cameron. 

And now Martin prudently withdrew. 

* A very sensible boy, puppy dear, to get out of 
the way so soon. And now let me give you a good 
hug.' 

* You must not treat him as if he were a boy,* 
said MisB Cameron ; * he won't like it.' 

*Why not, aunty dear? he looks very young. 
No sign of whiskers yet, and a little moustache, 
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about as much as some ladies have — ^he can't be 
more than sixteen.' 

'But that's a very sensitive age with young 
gentlemen/ objected Miss Cameron. 

* He is seventeen and will soon be eighteen,' said 
Mr. Grant. 

' No matter how old-he is,' said Lucy laughiug. 
* Now that I have taken it into my head that he's a 
lx)y, I shall never be able to think of him as anything 
else,' 

* Boy, or no boy,' said John Grant, ' we had better 
get our baths and then to breakfast.' 

The ladies' baggage was late in coming up, then 
things had to be unpacked, and in consequence of 
those delays, it was not till eleven o'clock that Lucy 
Grant made her appearance in the breakfast-room 
looking as fresh as a lark, a rose all wet with morn- 
ing dew, or, well, like all the other symbols of fresh- 
ness and pleasantness that the reader can conjure up. 
A simple dress of fresh brown holland, a red silk 
belt with a neat silver buckle, and a tie to match. 
The only ornament which she wore was a charming 
little panther claw brooch. 

' Well, what are we to do to-day, puppy ? ' for she 
always called her father so as a child, and had con- 
tinued to do so since her arrival in India. 

' You ought to be glad to rest,' he said, * for you 
have plenty to do in settling down.' 
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^ Of course we shall,' said Miss Cameron^ on whom 
the journey had left some marks. 

' Well, what are we to do to-morrow then ? ' 

^ I shall have plenty to do looking after the plan- 
tation work. We shall commence picking in a few 
days, you know.' 

^ I must go somewhere, I always feel that I must 
do something or go somewhere the first few days 
after arriviog at a new place. May I go and call on 
Kambla?' 

^ Certainly, my dear, and you and Miss Cameron 
can take Mr. Kerr with you if he cares to go.' 

' I should like to go very much,' said Martin ; 
' but who is Kambla ? ' 

* Somebody you won't be allowed to see,' said 
Lucy Grant; ^ she's at once a charming girl and a 
charming widow, and only sixteen years old, and 
by the rules of her caste she will have to remain a 
widow. But I'll explain the whole thing in a 
moment: she was married when a child, and her 
child husband died soon after, and she can never 
marry again. Isn't it a shame ? And she ought to 
have had all her hair cut o£F, but her father, like a 
goiod man, wouldn't let that be done. She's an only 
daughter, as I am.' 

^ I only hope she does not get so much of her 
own way,' said Miss Cameron smiling. 

'When do I get my own way so, aunty dear? 
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But papa will tell you all about Kambla's father, he 
has known him for the last twenty years.' 

^ There's not very much to tell,' said John Grant. 
^ His name is Kistna Sao, and he had a good educa- 
tion, took a degree, entered the Government service 
in Mysore, and then retired to a property at the 
foot of the Agni Mountain some three or four miles 
from here, a place tihat had been left him by an 
uncle. And there he lives with his only daughter, 
and an aged female — at least in all the fine weather, 
and he goes away in the monsoon just as we do. 
He's a capital fellow, and very well read, and speaks 
English well of course, and he has taught his 
daughter English too. I have had many a long talk 
with him about politics and religion, and all sorts of 
things.' 

' Don't talk about religion with old Kistna Rao, 
Mr. Kerr,' said Lucy Grant, ' or you'll end by having 
no religion at all; he spends his whole time in 
studpng those things, and I hear he has quite cut 
himself o£F from his own people, and their customs 
and religion, and that now he is of no religion at all.' 

' I wouldn't go so far as to say that, though he 
doesn't profess to belong to any religious school, but 
he might call himself a member of the latest deistical 
fisdth, the most advanced section of the Brahmo 
Somaj. But I dare say you will hear all about these 
schools before you have been long acquainted with 
old Kistna Bao. But I must be o£F to my work 
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bow; there are several things I have to look to 
to-day, that will take up a good deal of time.' 

So John Ghrant mounted his pony presently, and 
went to see after his plantation work. 

The ladies then retired to their rooms, and 
Martin Kerr went to write some letters, and it was 
not till the afternoon sun had got low down, that 
Martin and the ladies went for a quiet stroll dovni to 
the garden, and along a path that had been cut romid 
some of the neighbouring slopes. And at half-past 
seven came dinner, after that a song or two, then 
an hour at whist, and then to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Judging by the talk and manner of the planter's 
only daughter, the reader might think she needed 
no description, and in truth her mind and nature — 
or rather those parts of both which showed upon the 
surface — were to be read with one glance at her open 
cheery face. But underneath this apparently butterfly 
kind of temperament was hidden a character of great 
firmness of purpose, combined with a strong sense of 
duty and religion, all of which was kept for home 
use, or, if seen abroad, was only exhibited in taking 
a kindly interest in the people about her, and doing 
good whenever she was able. And in order that she 
might fit herself completely to the situation, she, 
much to the surprise of her aunt and father, had 
thoroughly acquired a colloquial knowledge of the 
language. When this difficulty was overcome, she 
felt quite at home with the people. Nor was it to 
her a difficult task to get to know them, for her 
father was as popular as an Englishman easily can 
be with these people of the mountains, if he will 
only go out shooting with them, and greet them 
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with a friendly tone and manner. Many of the 
neighbouring &rmers too remembered having seen 
her when she was a child, and felt that she in a kind 
of way belonged to their country side, and great was 
their delight to find that this young fair girl could 
speak to them in their own Canarese. Then she had 
a pleasant little pride in playing the part of the 
doctor, which she could safely do with some quinine 
of which her father kept always a large supply, and 
many a farmer's wife had left the planter's house quite 
happy, with just a few grains of this most precious 
gift of nature, which could restore the health, like 
magic, to some fever-stricken child. The morning 
after her arrival, then, was quite a reception day, and 
many were the little gifts which were brought by 
these simple people of the mountains. First of all 
came the wife of the head man of the nearest village, 
who brought with her some limes and honey, and 
two grandchildren. Some friendly chat about the 
crop, the cattle, and local matters, finally the pro- 
duction by Lucy Grant of some sugar candy for the 
children, and some cuttings fi-om the ' Illustrated 
London News,' and then 'the party went away with 
something to talk about and something to show to 
the gossips of the village. Then came another 
party, and yet another, and so the time went on till 
luncheon was on the table. And with the tiffin 
came John Grant, who, observing the little heap of 
limes and pine-apples on the side table, said : ' Ah, 
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you have been having visitors. I am glad to see that 
you take to the people and they to you. You can 
hardly understand what they were to me in my 
younger days.' 

* I am glad it pleases you. But I really like 
seeing the people, and then it gives me something 
to do. What a pity it is they are not Christians ! ' 

And here John Grant paused, and a doubtful 
look came into his face, but just as he was going 
to speak, Martin Kerr came into the room, and 
presently Aunt Cameron, and then they all sat down 
to luncheon. 

'You will have a pleasant ride this afternoon,' 
said John Crrant. ' I almost wish I was going with 
you, but work must be attended to. Bemember me 
to old Kistna Bao, and ask him if he has heard any 
more of that tiger that killed some cattle near him 
lately?' 

'I don't think I'll ask him anything of the 
kind,' said Lucy. *I don't like your going after 
these tigers.' 

* Well, said her father, reflectively, * tiger-shoot- 
ing on foot, or without the aid of elephants, is a 
sport, as my old father would have said, not im- 
attended with danger. But, Kerr, you may reduce 
the danger to a minimum if you are cautious. The 
great thing, remember, is never to fire till the tiger 
has just passed you. It is neither fair to the beaters 
nor yourself. If you fire when he has just passed 
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your line be will bound forward, and as be tben baa 
tbe coast clear be wiU go straigbt on to tbe point 
he was making for, if he is not killed dead. Another 
thing is that if you fire at tbe right moment, and 
supposing you do not bit him too &r back, tbe ball 
will rake forward into tbe most vital parts, whereas 
it will be the reverse if you fire when the animal is 
coming towards you.' 

' You must remember all that, Mr. Kerr,' said 
Lucy Ghrant, laughing, ' and pull the trigger exactly 
at tbe proper moment, and you must not be excited 
at tbe roar of the tiger, and when you run on to 
bead a wounded tiger you must not get excited again, 
and must recover your breath as quickly as possible 
or you may miss him altogether — and if you do all 
that, you will find tiger-shooting on foot quite a safe 
sport. And you must remember too that it is not 
dignified to show any excitement, or any sense of 
danger, as papa says it is of great importance to 
keep up the character of tbe English in tbe eyes of 
tbe natives.' 

*How shocking,' said Mr. Grant, with mock 
gravity, ^ to think of me, tbe father of a fisonily, 
being made fun of. How things have altered in 
these degenerate days. I should like to have seen 
myself making fun of my father.' 

^But there is one thing you really must re- 
member, Mr. Kerr, and that is the moment you 
have killed a tiger to get out bis claws at once, or 
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the natives will be sure to take tliem to hang as charms 
round the necks of their children. And the first 
claws you get, you can send to your sisters, and the 
next you may give to me, as I want some to make 
a tiger-claw necklace.' 

^ I am afraid it will be some time before you get 
a chance as we seldom hear much of a tiger till 
the hot weather sets in. But I must be ofif now to 
see what the people are about. Don't be later than 
you can help, Lucy.' 

* Very well,' said Lucy. 

* We ought to start at the latest at about a 
quarter to four,' said Miss Cameron. ' It will take 
us an hour to get there, and if we stay there half-an- 
hour or three-quarters, we shall have plenty of time 
to get back for dinner.' 

And so it was arranged. A little later on, the 
ladies retired to dress, and by half-past three, Lucy 
Ghrant made her appearance in the verandah, looked 
rather impatiently at her watch, and then walked 
up and down tapping her riding-whip on her habit 
occasionally, and now and then playfully threatening 
Yarrow, the collie, who did not seem in the least 
a&aid. So both dog and mistress waited impatiently 
for the ponies ; and this pause reminds us that we 
have said nothing of the face or form of the planter's 
daughter. Was she a beauty? Well, no, and yet 
she had much of beauty in perfect health, and a 
charming figure — ^in height above the average— a 
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figure which combined strengCh with el^;aiioe and 
much activity. Hair brown and plentiful, teeth of 
a white strong lasting kind, a fiu^ rather broad, a 
nose somewhat puggj, a forehead broad and of 
medium height, large honest hazel eyes expressing 
health of mind and body. In temperament she was 
as cheerful as the sun. Add to this a ready wit and 
an intelligent countenance, and you have the planter's 
daughter as £eu: as we can draw her. How well she 
looked, too, in her light-grey habit, in the button- 
hole of which she had just placed a fireshly plucked 
rose, and then — ^well, then there is nothing else to 
notice except her pretty riding-hat, which was 
ornamented with the golden plume of the jungle- 
cock. 

The ponies were now brought round by their 
respective horse-keepers. Aunt Cameron was put 
up by Martin Kerr, while Lucy Grant was soon in 
the saddle without assistance from anyone ; and then 
the party set out soberly, with the exception rf 
Yarrow, the collie, who, barking with delight, went 
scouring down the slopes, and every now and then 
rushed through the jungle ravines, startling many a 
jungle-cock. For the first mile or two they followed 
the road to the west, and then striking up a foot- 
path on the right, took their way up the river which 
found its way down the pass to Mangalore. A 
glorious ride it was, too, though somewhat rough in 
places, for the track at intervals passed through 
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jungly ravines into which the riders plunged to 
cross a tiny feeder at the bottom, and scramble 
up the opposite side out into the open ground 
beyond. A little further on, the river turned off 
abruptly to the right, and the path then climbed 
the hill-side till they found themselves a hundred 
feet above the bed of the stream. Here as the path 
began to go evenly across the slope, Martin Kerr, 
who was looking down towards the river, said, ^ Ah, 
there's a snake at last. I have been looking for one 
ever since I landed.' 

'Yes,' said Lucy, 'and if you had not been 
looking out you would not have seen that one. My 
heavens,' she added, ' Yarrow will run right over it, 
and it may be a poisonous one. Yarrow, Yarrow, 
Yarrow I ' 

' I daresay it's a harmless one. Mr. Grant said 
dangerous snakes were rare here, but I'll run down 
and stop him all the same,' said Martin Kerr, getting 
off and running down the slope. 

But Yarrow did not choose to attend, and in a 
second was after the snake, which, finding itself 
outpaced, turned round and spread the dreaded 
cobra hood. 

'It's a cobra, and will kill my favourite dog. 
Take care, Mr. Kerr, take care.' 

' Come back, come back,' feebly called out Aunt 
Cameron. 

But Martin Kerr heard none of these warnings 
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and directdons, and was soon actively engaged. As 
for Yanow, he was wild with excitement, and kept 
dancing round the snake, though he at the same 
time seemed to have a dread of coming to closer 
quarters. 

^My heavens,' called out Lucy Grrant, ^he's 
missed the cobra!' 

And our hero not only delivered a furious but 
ineffectual blow at the snake but lost his footing too 
on the steep hill-side. But luckily his legs were 
weU defended with gaiters, which were none the 
worse for the cobra's bite. He quickly regained his 
legs, and, smarting with the sense of looking ridicu- 
lous, made at the snake again, crippled it with a well- 
directed blow, killed it with a second, and made his 
way up the hill with the cobra suspended across his 
stick, and Yarrow jumping up at it, yelling with 
excitement. 

'You have had a narrow escape,' said Lucy 
Grrant, who looked just a trifle pale. ' But you have 
saved Yarrow, and I don't know how to thank you 
enough.' 

' I^ it a dangerous kind of snake, then ? ' 

* Yes, it's a cobra, as you might have seen when 
it spread its hood.' 

'I had no time to notice that,' said Martin 
Eerr, * but I will look out for the hood another time.' 

And after some further remarks on this little 
incident the party climbed still higher up, and then 
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went down a very steep path till they again reached 
the margin of the river. 

'There's the sound of a waterfall,' said Martin 
Kerr. 

' Yes,' said Lucy, * we shall soon be there. 
That's the fall close to old Kistna Sao's house. It's 
called Ubeemonay, which in Canarese means the 
house of the waterfall. JJhee means waterfall, and 
monay house. All these names have a meaning ; our 
house EadamoDay means simply the jungle-house.' 

Presently they crossed a rapid stream, which, 
after descending from the slopes of the Agui moun- 
tain, found its way, under ' sylvan arches cool,' to the 
river, up the banks of which they had been riding. 
Then Lucy Grrant drew rein on a bit of open land 
beyond, and said, ' We always leave our ponies here, 
as it's rather steep in front of the Brahmin's house, 
and an awkward place to ride down. And we must 
leave Yarrow too, in case he might quarrel with 
Croo and get the worst of it.' 

* What an odd name I What sort of dog may he 
be?' 

'A formidable-looking sheep-dog of the plains, 
with smooth hair, and a tail curled up on his back 
like a watch-spring. These dogs are kept, not to 
drive or turn the sheep, but to defend them from 
wolves, and jackals, and hyenas. Kistna Sao, I 
suppose, keeps him as a watchdog. But we must be 
getting on.' 
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So Lucy Grant led the way along a narrow bridle- 
path by the side of the tribatary of the river which 
they had just crossed, the falling waters sounding 
louder and louder as they advanced. Presently they 
came within sight of a fall some fifty feet in height, 
the walls of which had been worn by the toil of 
ages into a horsenshoe shape. In the rainy season 
the waters rushed over in one single mass, but now, 
though the flow was much diminished, the effect 
was prettier fiaur, for the fall was divided into three 
almost distinct divisions. In the centre was the main 
mass of water which, rushing right over the ledge of 
rock, thundered sullenly into the deep dark pool 
below, where, in the minds of the superstitious 
mountaineers there dwelt many evQ spirits. On 
the left was a small cascade leaping merrily down 
from ledge to ledge of the broken rocky wall, while 
on the right there was a much smaller flow of water 
which wandered in a kind of silver tracery down a 
sloping mass of soUd cUff. 

' Is not this a pretty spot ? ' said Lucy G-rant. 

'It is indeed,' said Martin Kerr. *You may 
well be proud of your Mulanaad scenery. What 
beautiful fern-trees there are, too.' 

' Yes. It is a pity that the sun is off the fall. 
You should see it with its rainbow hues. Even a 
beauty is none the worse for diamonds. But we have 
no time to stay and admire the place more now.' 

The path now defiled abruptly to the right, and 
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presently they found themselves in a coffee plantation 
with its lofty shade of thinly scattered forest-trees. 
The path then wound gently to the left, and after 
passing through a grove of orange, lime, and banana 
trees, they came abruptly into view of the Brahmin's 
house — a long, low, thatched, one-storey building with 
an open verandah all round it. Nor were they 
unexpected visitors, for the Brahmin had heard of 
their arrival in the district, and as the year before a 
friendship had arisen between his daughter and Lucy 
(xrant, he thought it likely that she might arrive 
that afternoon. As for his daughter— Kambla, the 
girl-widow — ^she was looking forward to a visit with 
interest which was increased by the fact that she 
had persuaded her father to buy a tea-set> in order 
that she might give her friends a surprise in the 
shape of a cup of afternoon tea. So she had arranged 
the things on a table in the verandah, and, regarding 
her arrangements with ahnost childish complacency, 
made up her mind that they must come. 

^ Ah, there they are coming at last. It must be 
thenu I hear the monkeys chattering,' she said to 
her father, who was gravely poring over a ponderous 
volume. 

Then taking hold of Groo by the collar in case 
he should fidghten \xqx visitors, she advanced to the 
head of the verandah steps, the prettiest picture of a 
well-bred Hindoo girl that one could ever hope to 
see. But when she saw our hero finally emerge 
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firom the grove, she looked like a startled deer, half- 
turned to go away, and then paused, looking so 
prettily and yet quietly bashful. 

< You need not run away,' said the old sage, with 
a grave smile, ^ he will not bite you.' So Kambla 
stayed, but her shyness placed a constraint on the 
party, which, being perceived by Lucy Grrant, led to 
the latter suggesting that she would like to go into 
the inside of the house, and have a quiet talk with 
the Brahmin girl. 

And when they had retired to the inner room, 
Lucy said, ^ How kind it was of you, Kambla, dear, 
to have got such a nice set of tea-things I ' 

* I thought you would be pleased,' she answered, 
with such a sweet voice and pleasant intonation in 
her English. ^ I thought you would be pleased,' she 
repeated. ^ I've got a little kettle, too,' she added 
with an air of satis&ction. < I'll go and get it. The 
water is boiling already. I knew you would come 
and see me soon, as you promised you would, and 
your people always go according to their word.' 

So Kambla went to the cooking-house, which 
was a detached building some thirty yards away, 
and, returning with the kettle, said, 'Will you make 
the tea, please ? ' 

' No, no,' said Lucy laughing. * Now tha,t you 
have got the tea-set you must come and make and 
pour out the tea. I know what you are afraid of.' 

' I hardly ever saw an Englishman before, except 
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at a distance — at least, except your fiitber a few 
times.' 

* Well, never mind. We'll come and make tea 
together.' 

So Lucy took the hand of the Hindoo maiden- 
widow, and as they emerged from the doorway, 
Martin Kerr, who was talking with Kistna Sao at 
the other end of the verandah, thought he had never 
seen a prettier contrast than was presented by the 
fair English girl, and the light-brown complexioned 
native beauty with her large deer-like eyes. The 
old Brahmin looked pleased to see them together, 
and said to Martin Kerr, ' That would make a good 
picture. I daresay, at least I hope, that it is one 
that will be seen more often some day. But even if 
our people were willing to break through their customs 
a little, there are still many difficulties of language 
in the way. Your people naturally prefer their own 
society too. I know,' he added with a smile, ' what 
they have been talking about as well as if I had 
heard them. My daughter is very shy. She has 
never seen more than five or six people to talk to in 
her life. But you will have some tea ? ' 

Then the Brahmin advanced towards the party, 
and said, * Child, I wish to introduce this young 
gentleman to you. I must do it in proper English 
form/ he said smiling, and then he paused, and a 
shade came over his countenance as he reflected that 
he could not call his daughter Miss, and that Mrs. 
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would have sonnded ridiculous. But Lucy Grant, 
with woman's tact, came to his assistance, and said 
laughing, ' Mr. Kerr, let me introduce you to the 
Lady of the WaterfalL' 

And poor Kambla looked so painfully constrained, 
for she did not know what to do or say. So both 
paused. At last our hero fell back upon the weather 
(no change in which, by the way, was to be looked 
for for months), and observed that it was a fine day. 

^ Yes, it is,' she said. 

But Lucy Grant came quickly to the rescue, and 
talked away for everyone, and Kambla overcame 
the novelty of the situation so far as to make a 
remark or two, but there was painful want of fusion 
in the party, and all were rather glad when the visit 
was over. Then they started for Kadamonay, and as 
they passed the place of the adventure of the snake 
Lucy said, ' I have not forgotten what Yarrow and 
I owe to you. But you must be more careful in 
future.' 

' Yes,' said Martin Kerr, laughing, ^ and I must 
not forget to carry out all your directions when I 
fall in with a tiger.' 

' You know I was only joking.' 

But going along the jungle-paths in single file is 
not favourable for conversation. And now the sun 
had quite gone down, and the sickle-moon with a 
fleecy film to complete its circle, began to shine 
more strongly, and insects began to hum, and firogs 
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to croak, as the short twilight faded into night* But 
before the darkness had quite set in, they gained the 
main road, and by nearly seven o'clock arrived at 
Eadamonay. 

* How late you are I * said John Grant, whom they 
found walking up and down in the verandah. ' But 
you are in time enough for dinner. Now run away 
and dress.' 

Presently the party sat down to dinner, and took 
their soup first of all, as people usually do. And just 
as they were finishing that important liquid, John 
Grant said, * Well, Lucy, and what's the news ? Any 
news of tigers ? ' 

' I knew you would ask that first of all, but we 
really forgot all about them. But we had a little 
adventure by the way with a cobra^ and Yarrow had 
a narrow escape, and somebody else also, who was in 
too great a hurry. We are much obliged to him. 
Yarrow, are we not ? ' and she fondly stroked the 
collie's light-brown muzzle. 

Then she told the story of the snake. 

* I am really much obliged to you, Kerr, for I 
like the dog almost as much as Lucy does. I had a 
dog killed by a snake some years ago. It is a curious 
things tiiat though there are reported to be some 
IT^OOO deaths a year in India firom snake-bite, I 
have never known a man killed by one within my 
own experience. And what other news have you, 
Lucy ? ' 
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^Oh, nothing else in particular, except that 
Eambla had got a tea-set and a kettle, and seemed 
to be particularly proud of the kettle. She never 
expected a white man, buj; she was fidrly caught> 
and looked like a startled deer. Poor old Kistna 
Bao was going to introduce her in English form, but 
got into a dilemma, as she was a Miss in one sense, 
and a Mrs. in another, so I came to the rescue, and 
introduced her as the Little lady of the Waterfall.' 

^ A capital name for her. She ought to be called 
that in future. There are many curious bits of 
Indian life we hear little of, but that is the most ex- 
traordinary one I know of, that old man shutting 
himself up and devoting himself entirely to his only 
daughter. It does one good to see them together. 
Not that he is such a very old man, but even fifty 
is old for a native. What a handsome girl she is, 
too ! The Brahmins, after all, have preserved the 
purest Aryan type.' 

And then the talk turned on other matters, sport, 
flowers, fruit-trees, and the gossip of the country- 
side. Then they went into the drawing-room, 
and had a song or two. After which John Grrant 
said, 

* By the way, Kerr, Fve got some news for you, 
and here it is,' he added, producing two documents. 
' There are two grants for blocks of land near the 
village of Hoolhully — ^which, by the way, means the 
Grass-village. You see there are the conditions at the 
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top, which, if not complied with, enable the State to re- 

' some the land. You must plant a certain proportion 

within three years, and there are some timber-trees 

reserved by Grovemment — sandalwood, &c., and here 

« 

you see at the end the condition about the tax — ^two 
shillings on every cwt. There is no tax on the land, 
so you will have no taxational draft on your capital 
till you have coffee to meet it.' 

<I really do not know how to thank you 
enough for your trouble.' 

' Oh, that's nothing. And as for obligations, why 
well set the snake against the grants.' 

' I hope you won't,' said Lucy, laughing. 
' See what it is to have a sharp young lady for 
a daughter, but as I was going to observe when I 
was interrupted, I have also found you something 
you will find a great comfort — a good Mahratta 
pony. The owner will bring it to-morrow for you 
to look at. Then I will lend you a hill-tent, and 
some tools till yours come out from Bangalore, and if 
Miss Cameron will kindly make out a list of the 
supplies you require to start your house, you will 
soon be quite complete. In the meanwhile we will 
lend a few necessary cooking-utensils.' 

* I shall be very glad to do that, and Lucy will 
help, too. You will be surprised to find what a lot 
of things civilised man needs. I've often envied the 
habits of the native, and wondered if we are any 
the happier for all the wants we create.' 
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'Ah, that's an extensiye question,' said John 
Grant. < Fve often thought of it, and there's no 
douht, a good deal to be said on both sides. But 
there are not two sides as to the advisability of our 
going to bed) so good-night to all of you.' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Next morning Martin Kerr rose early, and as 
neither the coffee nor John Grant had appeared, he 
stepped outside the bungalow to take a few breaths 
of the fresh morning air. And the scene above, 
below, and all around, seemed, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever. <One could stand here, and 
look at this view for hours,' said Martin, speaking 
quite aloud. 

' So one could, young man,' said John Grrant, who 
had approached him unnoticed. ' I am very glad to 
see you appreciate such old friends of mine. Fve 
lived on that scenery for years, and not a bad thing 
to live on neither. It must be a great comfort to 
the mountains to know that they have been thought 
so much of.' 

^But how can they know that? A mountain 
can't think.' 

* Can't think ! How do you know that ? Td 
like to know what that mountain is thinking of now. 
Perhaps as to how precious little we know. That 
moimtain is a {>ortion of matter, so is your body. 
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These beautiful hills are surely as worthy an abode 
of spirits as are the bodies of my plantation coolies. 
Your matter has a soul^ why should not that matter 
have a soul too of some kind or other ? But we'll 
have some fine speculative talk with old Kistna Sao 
as to these things some day. Come, and let us get 
our coffee, and be off to the plantation. The ladies 
take the field later, and generally go for a ride round 
the place, so we shall see them when we are out.' 

And presently they started, and briskly, too, for 
the morning air was keen, and favourable to active 
exercise of mind and body. Silently they went 
along at first, the planter ruminating on his work, 
and Martin Kerr looking at the country all around 
with undiminished interest. At last he said : 

' You must have found it very lonely, when you 
were left in these jungles by yourself.' 

' Yes. I did so at first, but you must remember 
the force of habit, and realise that it readily 
creates a nature stronger than the first. You 
must be somewhere on the surface of the earth, 
and, as long as you are neither cold nor hungry — 
two things which no philosophy can get over — habit 
will equalise the situation to other people's situations. 
But it is difficult to realise man's marvellous powers 
of adaptability.' 

*Yes,' objected Martin. ^But is a solitary life 
good for one ? ' 

^ Ah, that is another question altogether. It's 
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like eveiytluDg else — ^you may have too much of it. 
But few can know their own strength or weakness 
without having lived some time alone. Ah, here we 
are amongst the coolies at last. Gro on a bit, and I 
will join you presently, and then we'll continue our 
walk.' 

While John Grant and Martin Kerr were making 
their way to the plantation, Lucy Grant was still 
&st asleep, and it is difficult to say how long she 
might have slept had not two brown paws been put 
on her bed, and Yarrow's muzzle thrust between her 
cheek and the pillow. ^ You dear old dog. Come 
up, sir, come up.' And Yarrow bounded lightly up, 
and curled himself cosily round by the side of his 
young mistress, who yawned lazily, and with one 
hand on her favourite, commenced to simmer quietly 
through another ten minutes, which passed pleasantly 
away in a semi-dreaming kind of doze ; but presently 
somebody tapped gently at the door, and the tap was 
followed by the entrance of Miss Cameron, who was 
already dressed. 

' You lazy Lucy, what are you doing there ; you 
would make a very nice picture certainly you and 
your dog.' 

* The dear fellow, isn't he pretty ? But this will 
never do — will it. Yarrow ? Going out, sir, going 
out. See how he understands, he's a wonderful dog.' 

^ I never knew anyone who had not something 
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wonderfbl,' said Miss Cameron, 'even if it was only a 
wonderful pig.' 

* Now, I am really up, aunty, and I'll be ready in 
ten minutes* And after Fve seen the ponies, and 
the garden, and the ducks and the chickens, Fll be 
ready to ride round the plantation with you. Ayah, 
ayah,' she called to her native maid. 

And the native maid speedily appeared. And 
Lucy Grant made her temporary morning toilette as 
quickly as possible, and in some twenty minutes took 
the field, whip in hand, and Yarrow gambolling in 
firont. First she went to see the ponies, and gave 
them each, as a special treat, a little bunch of freshly- 
cut lucem ; then she went and looked at her ducks 
and chickens, and next went down to the flower- 
garden, where she gave a few directions to the 
gardener; finally, she made her way back to the 
bungalow, where she found the ponies, and Miss 
Cameron already mounted, and then away they can- 
tered in the fresh morning breeze. 

'Life in Mulanaad is not such a bad thing 
after all, is it, aunty ? ' said Lucy, pulling up her 
pony for a quiet walk. 

< It is not. We have a much pleasanter time of 
it out here than our friends have any idea of. This 
is our country life, and then we have our season in 
Bangalore. I would not exchange our life for any 
life people in ordinary circumstances have in 
England ; we are really quite as well o£F as any 
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people at home^ except landed proprietors with 
5,000Z. a-year.' 

' At any rate, it's as well to think so, aunty,' an- 
swered Lucy. 

'What a philosophical young lady you have 
turned into all of a sudden ; but if everyone would 
think what it's as well to think, it would be a good 
thing for the world in general. By the way, we 
mustn't forget that after breakfast we must make out 
the list of Mr. Kerr's things, or rather the things 
that he wants.' 

' Yes, that we must. He's a nice boy, Mr. Kerr. 
Do you know, aunty, I suspect he must be in love ? 

*Not with Kambla at first sight? But, Lucy, 
you always imagine that people are in love.' 

* Not always, though I believe more people are 
than one thinks. But don't you observe that Mr. 
Kerr has a kind of melancholy seriousness about him 
sometimes ? Then he has a more earnest look about 
him sometimes than he should have for his age.' 

* Take care that he does not fall in love with you,' 
' There's no more fear of that, aunty, than that I 

should fall in love with him ; we shall get to be very 
good friends, I have no doubt, as people often do who 
have no idea of going any further. But to go to 
something else, what do you say to asking Kambla 
here to-morrow, and her father too ?' 

* I doubt if he would like to bring her, now that 
we have got this young gentleman here.' 

F 2 
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< Oh, I don't think old Eistna fiao would nund 
that, now that the ice has been once broken, and 
Kambla enjoyed herself so when she used to come 
over last year. There's something very charming 
and interesting about that girl when you come to 
know her, just the sort of thing to put into a three- 
volume novel. Perhaps I feel a greater interest in 
her as we are both only daughters ; then her conver- 
sation is so old and so serious ; she seems to have 
read and studied a great deal, though there are some 
things one is surprised at her not knowing. I'm 
quite afraid of her sometimes.' 

* Yes, you are a curious contrast ; you live in the 
world, and she looks out at the world, through a sort 
of crack, and that crack is old Kistna Rao^s spec- 
tacles — pretty clear spectacles too,' said shrewd 
Aunt Cameron. 

< Well, spectacles or no spectacles, as papa would 
say, shall I write a line to her this afternoon? ' 

'Certainly, my dear. But you are your own 
mistress here, you know.' 

' If you say that again I shall be angry, aunty. 
I would never think of doing anything without con- 
sulting you. Oh, there they are,' she continued, 
pointing to a part of the plantation, which just then 
came into view. 

And soon they entered one of the roads that led 
round the plantation, and cantered gaily down a 
broad walk that led along the slopes. 
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* Here they come, as I thought they would,* said 
John Grant, looking with pride and pleasure at his 
cheery genial-looking daughter, as she came canter- 
ing on with Yarrow bounding in front ; * you see this 
life may be made pleasant enough.' 

' So it may,' said Martin, reflecting rather rue- 
fully on the fiEict that his share in it would soon come 
to an end. 

' Good morning, Mr. Kerr ; good morning, papa. 
Isn't it a charming morning, and how are things 
going on ? ' 

« Oh, very well indeed. The people are picking 
away, and everything is as it should be.' 

< May I ask Kambla and her father to come over 
to-morrow to spend the day ? ' 

* Certainly, my dear, ask anyone you like ; but I 
suspect it will be a case of calling spirits from the 
vasty deep.' 

* You think they won't come ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*But there's no harm in trying.' 
And so it was agreed, and when they got home 
Lucy Grant indited the following letter : 

' Dear Kambla, — ^Will you come and see us to- 
morrow, and spend the day, and we will all have our 
afternoon tea together, in the summer-house in the 
garden, just as we had last year? I hope your 
father will be able to come too ; I will send my pony 
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for you to-morrow morning, and the horse-keeper 
will lead it as he did before, though I know if you 
only had a little more practice you would ride as 
well as anyone. 

* With kind regards to your father, 

* Yours affectionately, 

'Lucr GrBANT.' 

And this letter for the little Lady of the WaterfeU 
was sent off by a swifb messenger, who had directions 
to run all the way, and bring back an answer as soon 
as possible So about an hour after the writing of 
the letter it was handed to Kambla, who read it with 
intense pleasure, which was followed afterwards by a 
shade of disappointment when she thought of Martin 
Kerr being there. She could not overcome her shy- 
ness suflSciently to accept the invitation, but she 
took it to her father at last with a strange mixture 
of feelings in her mind, curiosity mingling with 
her shyness, and struggling hard to get the better 
of it. 

' Here is a letter from Miss Grant, father.' 

' How very kind of Miss Grant I It is a great 
pleasure to me to think that you have got one 
friend in the world besides myself. Now you see 
the advantage of what, I daresay, you often called 
to yourself those tiresome lessons in English.' 

' I never thought anything tiresome, father, that 
pleased you ; and even if I did think them tiresome 
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I should think little of that now, when I am able to 
talk to Miss Grant and Miss Cameron, and — ' but 
she found that her father's thoughts were travelling 
dreamily onwards. 

' Child,' he said at last, almost as if speaking to 
himself, ^ I have often regretted my opinions, and the 
gradual separation they have brought about between 
me and my caste, regretted them not for my sake but 
for yours.' 

' Begretted for my sake ? ' said Kambla. ^ For 
your sake, father, I have often regretted our living 
as we do ; but for my sake never, a thousand times 
never 1 If you had remained like your people^ what 
should I have been now ? You would not have had 
time, as a Grovemment official, to teach an ignorant 
despised Brahmin widow. And now, it is true I am 
still a widow, and shall always remain so ; but have I 
not a thousand thoughtiS in my mind which I owe to 
Grod and you ? ' 

^ A curse on those caste laws which prevent a girl 
like you being married I ' 

* Never mind that, father ; it was written on our 
foreheads as our people are so fond of saying.' 

' True, child, it is wrong to repine because we 
have been bom in a particular period of this world's 
history; and are we not more fortunate than our 
ancestors ? but the bad parts of these caste customs 
will fall away by degrees, the darkness is still on us, 
but I' — he added, with the earnest look of one 
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peering into fiitarity — ' can already see the dawn. 
We most noty however, lose oorselves ; I see that the 
messenger still waits.* 

'Father,' said Eamhla, douhtfolly, 'I think I 
woold rather not go to-morrow.' 

'Not go?' said her father, with some surprise. 
*Why?' 

* There is a Sahib staying there, the one who came 
here a few days ago.' 

' You need not he afiraid of him, Kambla. He 
won't bite, as I said before when he came here, 
and he is a raw lad who has just left school, and 
a good lad too, at least as yet, or I know very little 
of mankind.' 

' But is it customary, fiEither, for a woman of our 
caste to go where there is a Sahib ? ' 

' It is not customary, child,' said the Brahmin, 
with a tinge of asperity in his voice, ' but, thank God, 
in this solitude we are beyond the reach of the 
malicious observation of our relations and friends as 
they call themselves. I will have my own caste laws 
now, and they shall be framed in accordance with 
what is innocent and good in every way.' 

* I will go, &ther.' 

< I am very glad to hear it, for it is a great 
pleasure to me to see you and Miss Grant together. 
You can write the answer, but you had better show it 
to me before it goes.' 

So Kambla sat down and wrote—- 
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' Dear Miss Grant, — I am very much obliged to 

you for so kindly asking me to go to you to-morrow, 

and for sending the pony, and I shall be very glad to 

go and see you. My &ther will be very glad to see 

Mr. Grant. 

' Yours very sincerely, 

^ * KamblA.' 

' It is a very short letter,' said her father, who 
would have liked something a little more elaborate, 
*butitwilldo.' 

So the messengei; ran swiftly back, and it was 
announced in the Grant household that the little 
Lady of the Waterfidl was to arrive on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

The abode of the old Brahmin sage consisted of a 
long low building with a thatched roof, and a broad 
verandah running completely round the house, so that 
no drop of water could touch the walls. The 
verandah was supported on pillars of wood prettily 
carved over with leaves, twigs, and flowers of the 
Sumpagay tree. The dwelling was divided into 
three rooms, a sitting-room in the centre and a bed- 
room on either side. At the back, and some twenty 
yards away, was the kitchen. A bathing-place of 
course there was, but this was on the margin of a 
pool above the waterfall, the constant sound of which 
could be heard at the house, and either louder or 
more faintly as blew the wind. A glance at the 
building as you neared it showed signs of a more 
civilised life than you would expect to find in so 
remote a spot, and the first was that at the foot of 
each verandah-pillar had been planted climbing 
roses, which had been trained up each pillar and then 
along the beams on which the verandah rested. In 
the verandah was a table and some chairs of English 
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make, while in the sitting-room was another table, a 
sofa, some more chairs, and a bookcase well stocked 
with books, most of which consisted of standard 
English works. With the exception of Croo, the 
watch-dog, there was no sign of animal life about the 
dwelling, for such cattle as the owner had were kept 
with those of a neighbouring farmer. The occupants 
of this lonely house were three in number, Kistna 
£ao, his daughter Kambla, and an elderly Brahmin 
widow named Venkoo, who was their sole attendant. 
In front of the house there was the orange and 
banana grove, which was traversed by the path up 
which the visitors from Kadamonay had copie two 
days before, while on the side of the house next the 
stream was a narrow path which led to the bathing- 
house, which, as we have seen, was on the margin of 
a pool which lay above the waterfall. From the 
bathing-house a flight of roughly-hewn stone steps 
led down into the water. On the opposite side was a 
small temple, or rather house of meditation and 
prayer, which had been built by Kistna Bao. It was 
small, and indeed little more than a room of moderate 
dimensions, in which were a table, two chairs, and a 
mat for kneeling on. The stream was crossed just 
above the point where it passed over the fall, partly 
by stepping-stones, and partly by a solid beam of 
wood which stretched across the spot just above the 
central fall over which the main mass of water poured. 
In consequence of the fall, there had been no fish 
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originally in the pool above; but to please his 
daughter, it had been amply stocked from the river 
below by fish which were daily fed by Eambla. A 
lovelier or more romantic spot than this pool, with 
its temple and bathing-house, its lofby overhanging 
forest and feathery fern-trees, it would be difficult to 
imagine. Add to this that, at certain points, you 
could see up through the vistas in the trees to the 
towering heights of the Agni mountain, and this 
pretty piece of nature's poetry stands described 
completely — ^no, not completely, for to do- that we 
should have to devote a chapter to the subject. So 
the reader must be left to fill in the picture with 
those sights and sounds of birds, bees, butterflies, 
and flowers which make up the minor charms of the 
woodland scenes of the Western Ghauts. 

Life at Ubeemonay went as regularly as the sun is 
supposed to do. Each morning early, just after the 
unwholesome jungle mists had been dispersed, the 
Brahmin, followed by his only daughter, might be 
seen crossing the stepping-stones on his way to the 
house of prayer. Then came their simple meal, after 
which the Brahmin generally went to see after the 
work in his plantation below the house, while Kambla 
assisted Venkoo — ^her sole attendant — in the small 
matters of the house. At twelve o'clock her father 
returned for his mid-day meal, and after that spent 
«ome time in reading to his daughter, or making 
her read to him. In the afternoon he again went 
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out, and sometimes accompanied by Kambla. As 
the day closed they went again to the house of 
prayer. The evening was whiled away in chatting 
and reading ; nor, as they rose early, was ib ever long 
and wearisome. Such being the life at Ubeemonay, 
it may be imagined that the proposed visit to Mr. 
Grant's house was an extraordinary event, and to 
Kambla it was especially so, because she was to meet, 
and would perhaps have to talk to, one of these 
strange white men who had left their homes and 
come so far across the seas. So when she went to bed, 
on the evening before the visit to Kadamonay, she 
found herself wondering much whether he would 
speak to her, and if so what she should say to him ; 
and finally hoping that she would not make many 
mistakes in her English, she fell asleep, and the 
foUowing morning awoke with vague memories of 
confused dreams in which our hero often had appeared. 
Then she thought that after all she might not see 
him, as he might be out all day looking after plant- 
ation work, and that the occasion for making mis- 
takes in her English might not arise, but this 
thought, instead of bringing comfort, had quite a 
contrary effect, and indeed rather lessened her 
interest in the visit. However, while hopes, and 
fears, mingled with some natural curiosity, were 
being balanced in her mind, someone knocked at 
her bed-room door. 

* Child,' said a voice without, ' we must go to 
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offer up our morning meditation earlier than usual, 
as we have a long day before us.' 

So Kambla quickly rose, and, throwing round 
her a loose woollen robe, followed her fiather across 
the stepping-stones to the house of prayer. Entering 
in, they both knelt down, and after a few moments 
of silent contemplation the Brahmin offered up 
an extemporary expression of his feelings. Let us 
write down that which he offered on this morning, 
for it will show us something of that religious tone of 
thought which so naturally arises in man when he 
has thrown off the creed of his birth and adopted 
none of the specific forms through which man 
expresses his fears and hopes. It was thus he prayed, 
if, indeed, prayer it can be called. 

* Oh, ever-present Spirit, or force, or whatever 
that is which all men feel in all religious systems 
when they speak of God I Thou whom our ancestors 
have well called the Incommunicable, who speakest 
dearly to us in the roar of the waterfall, in the calm 
and silent pool, in the birds which greet with their 
song the health-giving radiance which cometh from 
the East — who speakest to us in the lofty heights 
that stretch above, and in the conscience that is 
within us, we prostrate ourselves before Thee this 
morning. Not, God, from a feeling of fear as to 
what may befall us in this life, nor with the selfish 
hope of obtaining greater benefits than those which 
bave fisdlen to our share, nor with the hope of avert>- 
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ing that just punishment which is our due for what-* 
ever sins we may have committed, but solely, 
God, that we may aid ourselves in the task of 
self-examination by meditating in imagination in 
Thy very presence, to the end that we may drive out 
all evil, and bring, as far as possible, our hearts and 
minds into that state which is most pleasing to Thee« 
O God, we lay this flower upon thy altar — this 
humble expression of our feelings and hopes, and 
though even in this brief space of time thoughts of 
this world may have intermingled with the thoughts 
which we have endeavoured to address solely to 
Thee, may we be thankful for this blessed moment 
in which the mind has spontaneously flowed towards 
Thee, who hast created and will receive our souls ! ' 

In such wise* prayed the Brahmin, seeking in 
his humble way to practise his religion; while 
Kambla— >well, we must admit that Elambla, though 
she knelt devoutly, found thoughts of this world 
TniTigliTig very largely with those of more solemn 
purport. 

• • • • • 

On their return to the house they sat down to 
their simple meal of vegetable curry, with the usual 
lice, fresh milk, and wheaten cakes. After it was 
over, Kistna Bao went to his desk and took out a 
moderatcHsized key. 

< Child,' said the Brahmin sadly, 'take this ; it is 
the key of a sandalwood box in my room. Take it^ 
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as it contains things you will need. They belonged 
to your mother, and I now wish you to have them.' 

* Did my mother ever wear any of them, father ? ' 
said Kambla, who guessed what the contents of the 
box must be. 

* Some she did, and others have never been worn, 
as you will see.' 

' Then I will not wear any of the things. The 
sight of them will make you sad.' 

^ Child, they cannot remind me of her more than 
you do. Dress yourself well, but simply, and do not 
think too humbly of yourself. You have been well 
educated, at least, pretty well, and I am not at all 
afraid of your appearing to advantage. Nor need 
you, my child, be ashamed of your descent. In these 
days we are humble indeed, but seventy years ago one 
of your family was Prime Minister of Mysore, and a 
man of known ability. I have heard it said that the 
great Duke of Wellington, who has been in these 
very jungles in the old Polygar days, said that 
Talleyrand, a celebrated Frenchman, reminded him 
of Poorniah, but that Talleyrand was not so clever. 
Our women,' continued the Brahmin dreamily, ' must 
be brought more forward. They have a good deal of 
influence too, it is true, but they would be the better 
for more education, both for themselves and their 
children. It was not always so, and before the Ma- 
hommedans came and set the fashion of seclusion it 
was different. Our people require to go back as 
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well as forward, and But, child, I am forget- 

tiDg and dreaming as usual.' 

' I like to hear you dreaming, father.' 

^ It is a bad habit, child, but those who live much 
alone are apt to get into curious ways. Ah I ' he 
exclaimed, looking up, 'here comes Miss Grant's 
pony. Ask Yenkoo to get the horsekeeper something 
to eat, and then go and dress yourself, and after that 
we must start for Kadamonay.' 

So Kambla retired, and, with the aid of Yenkoo, 
carried off the sandalwood box, the contents of which 
were examined by her with a mixture of sadness and 
curiosity. The articles were few and simple, con- 
sisting merely of a few short-sleeved jackets of 
coloured cotton, and some of the finer muslin clothes 
which make up the drapery of a well-dressed Hindoo 
lady. A few bracelets and anklets there also were^ 
and some ornaments for the head, two pairs of 
high-heeled slippers, of the kind with which the 
reader must be familiar, made up the belongings of 
Kambla's mother. 

Her toilette was soon completed, her hair parted 
in the middle, and arranged in G-recian fashion, with 
a golden ornament to keep it together. Then she 
wound round her many folds of flowing muslin, 
which was so disposed as to reach nearly to the ankle 
in front, but which when she turned round showed 
more of the limbs than is usual with English ladies. 
She next put on a close-fitting jacket^ with sleeves 

VOL. I. Q 
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which did not reach the elbow, and this was confined 
by a silver belt, which was buckled closely round the 
slender waist. On one arm she put a plain gold 
bracelet, and on the other a band of antique filagree ; 
then she went to the garden and got a dark-red rose, 
which was twisted in her hair ; then she looked in 
the glass, and felt pretty well satisfied with her ap- 
pearance ; but it is seldom that some difficulty does 
not present itself in any female attire. 

^ Shall I wear my sandals, or shall I wear 
slippers ? ' 

'The slippers, certainly,' said Venkoo. 'Our 
women never wear sandals ; they are only used by 
men.' 

' But Miss Grant won't think of that. These 
tiresome slippers are always coming off, and they are 
so awkward in riding.' 

' That is true,' said Venkoo, gravely ; ' but you 
can wear the sandals first, and the horsekeeper can 
carry the slippers, and you can put them on when 
you get to Kadamonay.' 

' So let it be,' said Kambla. So she put her 
beautifully-formed feet into a neat pair of sandals, 
the kind of foot-gear she mostly used at her jungle 
home. 

The little Lady of the Waterfall was now equipped 
and was soon in her saddle. Kistna Rao went along 
on foot, while the horsekeeper led the pony. As for 
Kambla, her joy was great, and her father looked 
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pleased because his daughter was so. Nor could he 
help admiring her animated and intelligent face. 

There was just one thing wanting — there always 
is, somehow or other — ^to complete one's happiness. 

' Father, why should I not hold the reins and 
ride as Miss Grant does ? ' 

'Because, child, you have not had her expe- 
rience.' 

' But,' argued Kambla, ' she must have begun 
some time. Why should not I ? ' 

' Child,' said the Brahmin, with a grave smile, 
' you are becoming ambitious ; but I will ask the 
horsekeeper.' 

* It will not do while on this jungle road, but 
when we get to the main road, then she may try. 
It is uphill all the way, and the pony would soon 
tire, even if it did make for home.' So it was agreed 
that Kambla should be advanced to the dignity of 
riding alone the moment the main road was reached, 
though her father had some grave misgivings as 
to the result ; but after the horsekeeper assuring 
him that no harm could arise, the reins were con- • 
signed to Kambla, and she was shown how to hold 
them. 

* Father,' she said, *you must get me a pony 
some day, and then I shall be able to ride with Miss 
Grant.' 

At first the horsekeeper walked alongside of the 
pony ; but presently he lagged a little in the rear. 

q2 
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The aDimal, however, still went contentedly along, 
and the party wound its way up the long ascent that 
led to Mr. G-rant's house. 

Kambla now felt quite at home in the saddle, 
and her ambition was already pointing in the direc- 
tion of a canter, or at least a slow trot. Fate, how- 
ever, speedily accomplished her wishes, and indeed 
to a greater extent than she desired, for at that 
moment a peacock rose suddenly from the jungle 
edge on the upper side of the road and flew right 
across in front of the pony. A start and a toss of 
the head followed, and soon Kambla found herself 
sailing round a curve of the road at a rapid canter. 
At first she felt alarmed, but it was all uphill, and 
the pony went steadily along; when, however, it 
reached the last comparatively level half-mile it 
went off at a hand gallop for the stable. 

Now it was about ten o'clock, and Martin Kerr, 
having had his breakfast, had adjourned to the 
stable to look at his new purchase, a grey Mahratta 
pony, which he regarded with considerable satisfac- 
tion ; having done this for some time he then turned 
to leave the stables, and just as he did so he heard 
the rapid clatter of a horse coming along the road. 
Knowing that the little Lady of the Waterfall wan 
expected he guessed in a second what had occurred, 
and ran forward just in time to call out 'Stoop 
your head.' Kambla heard the warning, bent down 
her head, and was landed safely in the pony's stall. 
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She looked a good deal frightened, as may be sup- 
posed, and would have been much more so had she 
not had her thoughts at oi)ce directed to her father, 
whom she had left behind in a state of mind that 
needs no description. 

' Shall I help you down ? ' said Martin Kerr. 

' I have left my father behind, and he will be so 
frightened, and I should like to go back to meet 
him,' not heeding, nor indeed hearing, Martin's 
proposal. 

* Shall I lead the pony back with you on it to 
meet him ? ' 

'Thank you,' said Kambla, gratefully; * it will be 
very kind of you, and then he will see that I could 
not have been very much frightened. I should have 
been hurt if it had not been for your calling out — 
but please do not tell my father that.' 

' Of course I will not,' said Martin, and he led 
the pony along the road ; ' I will not mention it to 
anyone.' 

' I want to learn to ride, and I am afraid he will 
never let me ride again if he knows that I have been 
nearly hurt.' 

' You will soon ride very well,' said Martin ; * you 
sat the pony wonderfully as it dashed round the 
comer; you only want a little more practice. I 
recollect when I was a boy being run away with to 
the stable just like that.' 

Then there came a silence; and now that the 
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excitement of the situation had died away, the 
natural shyness of the Hindoo girl crept back again, 
and she began to feel a painful sensation of awkward- 
ness come over her. But this did not last long, for 
soon they turned a comer of the road and found the 
Brahmin and the horsekeeper hurrying along. 

'I am quite safe, &ther,' called out Eambla* 

^ I am thankful, indeed, to hear it, child. Tou 
must never ride again — ^at least, unless the pony is led.* 

^ But, f&ther, I am quite safe.' 

* Yes, but you have to thank this young gentle- 
man for that.' 

*I didn't stop the pony,' said Martin, *it ran 
into the stable, and I brought it back. I was 
telling Miss — Kambla that when I was a small 
boy th6 same thing happened to me. Those little 
things often happen when people commence to ride. 
Your daughter will soon learn to ride well, I feel 
sure ; you see she is not at all a&aid, and that is a 
great thing. Then it's such a convenience for a lady 
to ride in these jungles ; a palanquin can't go in 
these narrow paths without a great deal of trouble.' 

' That is true,' said Kistna Bao ; and Kambla 
looked still more gratefully at Martin. 

And presently they reached the bungalow, to 
meet with a rush of dogs, and a hearty greeting from 
the inmates. 

The Brahmin having assisted his daughter to 
alight, the day at Kadamonay then formally began. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The incident of the pony running home to its stable, 
though nothing at all to Martin Kerr, was much to 
Kambla, for to her it was, to use an Eastern way of 
putting it, the fitting of the arrow of fate into the 
bow of destiny. The wall between them had been 
abruptly broken. Nay, more, they had a little 
secret, for that she had been saved from a dangerous 
and perhaps &tal accident was only known to him and 
her. He said he would not mention the circumstance 
to anyone, while Kambla hugged the matter close in 
case it should come round to her father, who might, 
and no doubt would, have stopped her riding for the 
future. But if she could not thank him publicly, 
she resolved to do so privately on the first oppor- 
tunity that might occur. In the meanwhile she sat 
and talked with Lucy Grant, and patted and ad- 
mired Yarrow, the coUey dog, who had come to 
make friends. And as Kistna Bao was closely en- 
gaged in discussing some matter with John Grrant, 
our hero had little else to do but sit and look at the 
deer-eyed beauty of the waterfall. At last he gave 
a little start, and thought to himself, ^ Can it be 
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only imagination ? No, it can^t quite ; and the more 
I look the more I see the likeness, in expression, at 
least/ Tes, Kambla had an expression, when her 
face was still, that undoubtedly reminded him of the 
love he had carried out to India. But there was a 
difference too, for Annie Leigh, even at her best, 
seemed to have occasional tints of sad thought 
which overlaid her natural disposition ; and though 
sometimes the latter bubbled up to the surface, and 
quite overcame her sadness, still, when the bubble 
subsided, the thoughtful melancholy expression soon 
came back again. The seriousness of Kambla was 
much different, being simply of the mind, a pure 
quiet thoughtfulness which spoke of an untroubled 
heart within. Still, there was some likeness, and 
quite sufficient to give the Hindoo girl a kind of 
reflected interest in the eyes of Martin Kerr, In 
the short space of less than a single hour two separate 
interests had sprung up — ^Kambla feeling an interest 
in our hero because he had saved her from an acci- 
dent, while be felt a decided interest in her because 
she sometimes had an expression that brought back 
many pleasant memories of Annie Leigh and days 
spent at Andover. 

* And pray what are you thinking of so busily, Mr. 
Kerr ? ' said Lucy G-rant, addressing him abruptly. 

* Thinking of ? ' echoed our hero, getting rather 
red. < I was thinking of things at home — at least, I 
mean in England.' 
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^ I am afraid you are getting home-sick already/ 

' Not at all,' said Martin, trying to look as if he 
were not casting some looks behind* 

' Ton need not be ashamed of feeling so. People 
are apt to think too little of those left behind.' 

' It's a good thing, too, that you should feel home- 
sick,' said practical Aunt Cameron, ^because you 
will work all the harder to get back again. Your 
things will arrive from Bangalore in a few days^ and 
then you'll set to work in earnest — ^not that we want 
to get rid of you.' 

*That we don't,' said Lucy sincerely; but she 
added laughingly, ' we can no more get rid of you 
than we can get rid of the Agni mountain. And on 
Saturdays you will come over, and spend the Sunday,' 

* I shall be very glad to, thank you, but you will 
go away in the monsoon.' 

' Yes, we do, and you will have plenty of time to 
meditate over your sins till we return.' 

Here Lucy turned to look at Kambla, and ob- 
served that an embarrassed kind of look had suddenly 
come over the Hindoo girl. 

' What is it, Kambla, dear ? ' said Lucy. 

* Oh, nothing particular — and yet it is something 
too^' she added^ changing colour just a little, ^ but if 
you will let me go with you to your room I will tell 
you.' 

^You can see what it is now,' said Kambla, 
putting forward her foot ; ' I feel quite ashamed.' 
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^ I really can't see anything but a pretty foot in 
a neat sandaL It's a very good idea of yours getting 
them, and they are quite uncommon.' 

^ Yes, that is what I am ashamed of. My people 
don't like these changes, and these are worn only by 
men ; but,' she added, ^ I have brought my slippers, 
and the horsekeeper has got them.' 

'We can soon remedy that,' and opening the 
door she said, 'Mr, Kerr, will you kindly go and 

ask the horsekeeper for ' and here she paused, 

for there was always the awkward difficulty that 
Kambla was a girl and yet a widow. 

'Call me always Kambla,' said a voice from 
behind, 'and do not give the sahib the trouble of 
asking for them.' 

' Our sahibs are only too much flattered by being 
asked to do anything for us.' 

' It must be very pleasant to be an English lady,' 
said Kambla, with just a little sigh. 

' What do you want me to do. Miss Grant ? ' 

* Well, I want you to be kind enough to ask my 
horsekeeper for Kambla's slippers. She says we 
are all to call her simply Kambla in future; but 
are gentlemen to call you so too ? ' said Lucy slyly to 

« 

Kambla. 

'I shall never see many gentlemen,' said the 

Hindoo girl. 

' But is Mr. Kerr to call you Kambla ? ' 
' He may if he likes,' said the girl simply. 
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* But he won't like, unless you tell him.' 

* You can tell him for me. You have no girl- 
widows in your country.' 

' No.' 

* You are fortunate. But had you never at any 
time?' 

' Very rarely, but it has happened ; but if we 
have no girl-widows we have other evils. All coun- 
tries seem to have their particular evils.' 

' What are yours ? ' 

* A great many ladies cannot get married.' 

* Why is that ? ' 

' Because there is not enough room in our island ; 
and the brothers go to foreign lands to seek their 
fortune, and the sisters remain at home.' 

'But the brothers will come back when they 
have got money and marry.' 

* Many never come back,' said Lucy rather sadly, 
thinking of some distant cousins who had gone off 
to Australia ; ' and many, when they do come back, 
have not enough money.' 

* There seems to be trouble in all countries, so 
that our old Canarese song, called '* This Trouble- 
some World," is right. My father was showing me 
the other day a translation that one of your people 
has made of it.' 

' How does it begin ? * 

* Oh, I can only repeat a little of it ; it 
commences : 
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w —— ^ *^o^ shouldst have a wife, 

Trouble is thine ; 

If none should bless thy life,' 
Trouble is thine ; 

If neither wise nor witty, 

Sorrow will come. 

Still more if she be pretty/ 



* I am a&aid that sounds as if it was going to be 
naughty.' 

*What do you mean? I don't think I under- 
stand.' 

< I mean that it sounds as if the poem was going 
to say something against pretty wives.' 

* I think it does, if I remember rightly ; but I 
will ask my father to lend you the book, and then 
you can see for yourself.' 

* You are very kind, Kambla, but I would rather 
not* I have often heard my father say that a man 
who lends a book is a fool, and a man who returns it 
a greater, so what must a man be who lends a book 
to a woman ? ' 

^ I think,' said Kambla, laughing, ' that he must 
be wiser, for women are more careful than men ; but 
perhaps it will be better for you to ride over some 
afternoon, and then we can read some of the book 
together, and my father will explain anything we 
cannot understand. You will appreciate our people 
fltill more when you hear some of their old Canarese 
songs.' 
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* May I bring Mr. Kerr with me ? he would be 
interested too.' 

' Yes, if it pleases you. My father will be glad 
to see him ; he likes him.' 

At this moment the chat between them was 
interrupted by a tap at the door. 

* Thank you,' said Lucy Grant, opening the door 
and taking from our hero a pair of red leather 
slippers ; * Kambla is much obliged to you.' 

' Now you will be quite happy.' 

* Yes ; life,' said the Hindoo girl, philosophically, 
and unconsciously imitating her father's manner and 
train of thought, ^ life is made up of small things.' 

' What a little philosopher you are, but you 
should have added, especially woman's life.' 

* That is true, but small things, I have heard my 
father say, make up religion. The wise man never 
attempts great things, he attempts small things, 
and by achieving small things^ cuts off the need of 
attempting great ones.' 

* Why, you are quite a little Kistna Eao.' 

^ You are laughing at me, Miss G-rant,' said the 
Hindoo lady straightening her back just a little, and 
with a slightly offended tone. 

' Not at all, Kambla dear, or if at all, only a 
little : our people often laugh at each other, but it is 
only in sport. You will understand this better when 
you see more of our people ; you have seen the world 
as yet through your father's eyes, and there are many 
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thiDgs he could Dot have told you, clever though 
he is.' 

* I see,' said the little Hindoo lady, * but please,' 

she added, in a pretty entreating tone, ^ do not laugh 

■ 

at me even in sport, or at least only laugh at me in 
private. I like to resemble my father too; I am 
always with him ; a tree's shadow must be like the 
tree.' 

* I promise you I won't laugh at you ever, only 
a little between ourselves.' 

* I was wrong to be angry,' said Kambla reflec- 
tively, • but I know you will forgive me ; even water 
will forgive a fault three times.' 

* I suppose because people come up three times 
generally before they go down altogether.' 

' Yes, that is it. My father has made a great 
collection of proverbs and sayings, and some day he 
says he thinks he will make them up into a book, 
and have it printed.' 

* That would be very interesting. It is just a 
book my father would like ; he is fond of these say- 
ings too.' 

And in talk of this and that the day wore on. 
Presently the hour of luncheon came, and they all sat 
down together. The fare was much as usual, but in 
addition there was a vegetable curry, with plenty 
of rice, also a large jug of milk, and some cakes 
of various kinds, and some sweetmeats, too, for 
Kambla. 

*You see,' said the Brahmin, addressing Mr. 
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Grant, ' we keep up our old habits, as regards eating 
and drinking.' 

'And a very good thing too,' said Mr. Grant, 
* in these climates. I have often thought the fifth 
Buddhistic commandment, ^' Thou shalt not partake 
of any intoxicating thing," a very good one, though I 
am afraid Christianity would not have been much 
reUshed by our countrymen if it had included such 
an uncomfortable clause.' 

' In your cold damp climates, though,' suggested 
the Brahmin, ' these drinks may be useful.' 

* They may, no doubt, occasionally, and as 
medicines, but what little good they may do in that 
way seenis to be more than counterbalanced by the' 
evils they cause.' 

*My ancestors, on the Borders, long ago,' said 
Martin Kerr — 'I mean a great many hundreds of 
years ago — never had anything intoxicating to drink ; 
they lived on flesh and barley and milk, and it is said 
in the old chronicles, I've heard my father say, that 
even when they found wine in their forays they did 
not care to drink it,' 

' It seems to me,' said the Brahmin, ' that this 
habit of drinking, like everything else in this world, 
is a mixture of good and evil, but that it has more 
of evil in it than most things ; it has certainly more 
of evil than good in these hot climates, though in 
the damp mountainous regions it may sometimes be 
useful. There's where the advantages of our caste 
rules are so apparent.' 
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* And yet, father,' said Kambla, ^ I have sometimes 
heard you corse caste I ; 

* In a passing fit of impatience only, child, and 
when at the moment I could see its evils, and 
nothing else.' 

' Then,' said Mr. Grant, ' you would not like to 
see caste observances abolished ? ' 

^ Certainly not, taking into consideration the 
state, or rather kind of civilisation my countrymen 
are at present in.' 

'But do they not retard the progress of the 
people ? They cannot mix freely with us because of 
this very difficulty of eating and drinking.' 

' If all your people were like you, Miss Grrant, 
and Miss Cameron, our caste rules would indeed be 
an unmixed evil.' 

' I see very well what you mean, and there is a 
great deal of truth in it ; many of our people do not 
set a good example, certainly.' 

' Then you must consider that some of the ideas 
connected with caste rules are veiy natural; how 
would Miss Grant like to see a roasted leg of a 
horse on the table ? ' 

^ I shouldn't like it at all, for one reason, and 
that is that it would take up too much room,' said 
Lucy laughing ; ^ but I must say, seriously, that it 
would disgust me, and yet the feeling would be a 
mere prejudice, I know.' 

^ Would it not rather be what you call the result 
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of sentiment? and why should sentiment be abo- 
lished, and life made all practical? The horse is 
your companion, just as your dogs are ; at least, I 
always hear an Englishman talk of this person or 
that as being fond of dogs and horses, so I conclude 
they are both in the same category, and you would 
not like to eat the one more than the other. Now the 
ox is to us all that the horse is to you, and far more 
indeed, so you can easily understand how naturally we 
come to regard with disgust the idea of eating it.' 

' Yes,' said Mr. Grant, ^ you do indeed depend upon 
it entirely. I asked a farmer the other day whether 
he would rather have the cholera in the country, or 
the cattle-disease. " Cholera, of course," he said. 
" If the people die, there will still be plenty left ; 
but if the cattle died, how could we plough our 
fields, and get bread to eat?" Then you see in 
these climates meat is not so necessary, and as it is 
not so, killing animals for food seems to be causing 
superfluous pain, of which there is already enough, 
80 that all the associations connected with meat 
are disagreeable to a sensitive mind ; but we will 
have a talk another day about all the difficulties of 
summing up the evils and advantages of caste,' said 
John Grrant; * there's a great deal to be said on 
both sides, as there is in most things ; and what are 
you going to do this afternoon, Lucy ? I must be 
oflF now to see after my plantation work, and I know 
Eistna Bao will excuse me.' 

VOL. I. B 
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*• Certainly,' said Kistna Bao. ^ I fear I have taken 
up your time too much already.' 

* What do you think, Kambla,' said Lucy, * of 
going and sitting in the summer-house in the 
garden ; and then at four o'clock we will have some 
tea and firuit ; and when you are ready to go we 
will go part of the way with you ? ' 

' I should like that very much,' said Kambla. 

' And Mr. Kerr shall stay with us this afternoon, 
and we'll let my father go alone to his work.' 

' I'm well used to that ; so good-bye, Kistna Eao, 
and good-bye, Kambla,' and shaking both father and 
daughter kindly by the hand, the planter mounted 
his pony, and set off to look after his people. 

But before he had gone many yards on his way, 
a thought seemed to occur to Kistna Bao, and he 
called to Mr. Grant. 

* What is it, Kistna Bao ? ' 

' I should much like to see the plantation,' said 
the Brahmin, ^ and I will join you there presently, 
and afterwards I can go down and wait at the foot 
of the hill, till my daughter joins me.' 

* Very well ; you wiU find me with my working 
party at the foot of the big mango-tree, which stands 
in the first hollow you enter in the plantation.' 

So in a few minutes Kistna Bao took his leave, 
and it was agreed that at five o'clock his daughter 
should set out to join him, accompanied by the 
ladies and our hero. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

We have spoken of Kambla as the deer-eyed beauty 
of the waterfall, and this reminds us that we ought 
no longer to defer attempting to give some outline 
of our Hindoo heroine. Chapter after chapter we 
have delayed to do so, and even now oannot help 
putting oflF one sentence more to say that we can no 
more describe Kambla's charms than we can the 
effects caused by the moving play of sunlight upon 
some smiling landscape. But though we cannot 
possibly give the eflfect that Kambla would produce 
upon the reader if he could see her as plainly as we 
do now, we can at least pick out the points that 
mainly marked her beauty. Chief of all these, she 
was what the Hindoo poet has well called deer-eyed, 
or, in other words, she had eyes large, liquid, mild, 
and melting. But they were only so when her 
thoughts were calm, or when those of pity, or of me- 
lancholy possessed her quite, for on the slightest pleas- 
ing ripple passing over her mind the eye responded 
with a quickly rising lustre, which brightened into 
vivid light when the least scintillation of mirth 

B 2 
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or pleasure arose within. Next she had much 
beauty of expression, even when her face was still, 
but it was when she smiled, or lowly laughed, 
and showed teeth 'like pearls peeping from red- 
lipped shells,' that Kambla's charms were at their 
pleasantest. The features were of the purest Aryan 
type, and the forehead of medium height. Her 
figure, though past the spring, was yet far from 
the summer of woman's beauty. Lastly, she had that 
gracefulness of attitude which is only possible when 
the form is as free as hers was — a form quite un- 
shackled if we except the golden cincture which 
somewhat lessened the size of her slender waist. In 
colour she was not dark in the sense in which an 
Italian often is, but of the lightest shade of brown, 
so light indeed that, with a skin as thin and smooth 
as hers was, the movement of the tide within could be 
as clearly traced as in the cheeks of an English girl. 
' Add to this a mind of much and cultivated intelli- 
gence, and you have our Hindoo heroine as far as 
we can paint her. 

. • . • . • 

Kistna Bao, as we saw at the close of the last 
chapter, had gone to join Mr. Grant in the planta- 
tion, and the now, from a sex point of view, rather 
disproportioned party set out to spend an hour or 
two in Lucy Grrant's summer-house, to which the 
reader was introduced some chapters ago. But 
before they had gone many yards on their way. Aunt 
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Cameron said, * Lucy, I have quite forgotten that I ' 
have a letter to write, so if you will go on to the gar- 
den with your friends I will rejoin you presently.' 

' Very well, aunty, but don't be long, for tea will 
be ready soon.' 

So Kambla and Lucy Grant and Martin Ken- 
went to the garden, and as they entered it the 
Hindoo girl said, * What a pretty garden this is 1 
When the crop-picking is over I will get my father 
to let me have some coolies, and try and make one 
like it, and I will have' a summer-house too, and 
then when you come to see me we can have tea in it. 
But I am afraid I shall not be able to make a garden 
as pretty as youre.' 

' Well,' said Lucy, ' it will take some time to da 
so, but after the plants have grown it will be 
prettier, because you have the waterfall close by.' 

* That is true,' said Kambla. ' I love the water- 
fall,' she continued, ' it is a companion to me when 
my father is away. It seems as if there were some 
spirit in it that is always speaking differently, and 
altering its tone every moment as you Usten.' 

* That must be owing to the wind.' 

^ It may be so,' said Kambla, ' but I like to think 
there is a spirit. One of your poets, too, thought 
there was a spirit in a waterfall, and why should 
there not be one in ours ? ' 

' But are you sure you are right ? What poet 
believed it ? ' 
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* Wordsworth. He said there was one in — 

Aiim-foroei that toirent hoarse, 
Which speaks from woody glen, 

and then he says that — 

Holier seems the ground 
To him, who catches on the gale 
The spirit of a mournful tale 
Emhodied in the sound.' 

^ Oh, bnt that does not mean that there was any 
spirit embodied in Aira-force. It only means that 
if you have an active imagination you may feel that 
there is a mournful tale embodied in the sound.' 

*• Does it ? ' said Kambla doubtfully, but still 
clinging to her cherished spirit she added, with Hindoo 
acuteness, 'you cannot, though, prove that there is 
not ; and then Wordsworth says that ^^ There is life 
that breathes not," so there may be a spirit, after all.' 

< You seem to know more of our books than we do,' 
said Lucy smiling, ' and know them off by heart too.' 

'But I have had little eUe to do but study. 
Wordsworth is my father's favourite poet, and he 
used to make me learn many lines by heart when he 
was teaching me English. My father says he likes 
Wordsworth more, perhaps, because he seemed like an 
old Brahmin who had retired to the jungles as he 
had done, and I have often heard him say that 
Wordsworth was a believer in our having lived in 
other states, just as my ancestors did.' 

' But how could he prove that ? Did Wordsworth 
ever say that he really believed in any such thing ? ' 
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' I don't know how that is,' said Kambla, ' but 
my father says that the lines in the " Ode to Immor- 
tality " show that he must have done so, because th© 
poet says clearly that 

The soul that riseth with us^ our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting and cometh from afar/ 

While Kambla, full of the subject and eager to 
go on with it, was quoting the last two lines, she 
looked towards Martin Kerr, who was regarding 
her with wonder, and an embarrassed look came 
over her — ^why she could not easily tell. Lucy 
Grant at that moment had her attention called to 
her head-gardener, who just then came up, and asked 
her to come and point out how she would like a new 
terrace cut, at the lower end of the garden. ' So,' 
she said, ^ Kambla, excuse me for a moment, I will 
return instantly,' and then she went away, and left our 
hero and the Hindoo girl, not out of sight but fairly 
out of hearing. There came first a few seconds of 
embarrassed silence, each expecting the other to 
speak. At last, said Kambla, somewhat awkwardly, 
*I wish to thank you for having warned me in 
time, when the pony was running into the stable. 
If you had not been there I might have been 
killed.' 

'It was written on my forehead,' said Martin, 
smiling ; ' you see I have learned something already 
of native ways of putting things.' 

^You laugh at some of our ideas as to fate. 
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I do not believe in destiny in the same way as many 
of my people do, but there is one of our proverbs 
which says ^ No matter how enlightened and clear- 
headed a man may be, his destiny will quietly 
creep in,*^ and I think that is true ; but I wish to 
thank you, whether you were fated to save me or not, 
and also for not saying anything about it. My father 
says I am ambitious, and I would much like to ride 
as well as Miss Grant.' 

^ You will soon learn ; one soon learns what .one 
wishes to learn.' 

And then there came another awkward pause, 
for nothing is more conmiunicative than embarrass- 
ment, and general shyness, or rather it may be said 
that nothing seems to dry up the fountains of the 
mind more quickly. So Kambla's embarrassment 
had quickly communicated itself to Martin, and 
thus the conversation much hung fire, though 
anxious for a few moments quite alone in order to 
thank bim for having been the means of saving her 
from an accident, she now felt that she would be 
glad if Miss Grrant would rejoin them. But Miss 
Grant seemed to have got into an interminable dis- 
cussion with the gardener, so more talk became a 
necessity. * And,' recommenced Kambla, ^ when are 
you going to commence your plantation ? ' 

* I am to start in a few days, when my things 
arrive from Bangalore.' 

* Have you many books to read ? ' 
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* No, a very few.* 

^ My &ther,' said £[ambla, with an air of satisfac- 
tion, ^ has more thsui three hundred books, and he 
will lend you some when you want them.' 

'But he might not wish to lend them; few 
people like to lend books, as they might get spoiled 
or lost.' 

'My father,' said Kambla, with the greatest 
confidence, ' will do anything I ask him, and if you 
promise to take great care of them, he will be sure 
to let you have any you want.' 

' I will be sure to take great care.' 

' I have the keeping of all the books, and they 
are kept in a book-case with glass doors, so as to 
keep out damp.' 

' It is very good of you, offering to lend me the 
books.' 

' It is a pleasure to me to lend them, and it will 
be so to my father, I know. But you must in 
return promise to do one favour to me — ^I do not 
think,* she said, looking confidently into Martin's 
honest, good-natured eyes, 'that you will find it 
difficult.' 

' What is it ? ' said Martin. 

' Be kind to the people about you, they may not 
say much, but they are not ungratefuL' 

'I promise you that,' said Martin, who was 
touched by the Hindoo girl thinking first of her 
countrymen and women. 
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' And if you get into any difficulties with them, 
come to my father, and ask his advice; he is a very 
wise man, and will be sure to say what is right.' 

^ And what have you been so busily talking about? ' 
said a person fix>m behind, which turned out to be 
Aunt Cameron, who had arrived quietly upon the 
scene. 

^ Kambla was asking me to be kind to the people 
about me,' said Martin. 

' I am sure you will be that,' said Aunt Cameron ; 
'you will have a good deal to try your patience 
at first, for their ways are v^ry different from 
ours.' 

And presently the tea was brought, and Lucy 
Grant rejoined the party, and they all sat down to- 
gether, and had some pleasant sociable chat, with the 
aid of which the time passed quickly by. 

' The sun is getting down low,' said Kambla, ' and 
I must be going.' 

^ I am afraid you must,' said Lucy. ' Night in 
these climates so soon closes in. We are going to ride 
with you part of the way till you join your father at 
the bridge.' 

And presently the party returned to the bungalow, 
and Kambla went to Miss Grrant's room and put on 
her sandals, and the red slippers were made over to 
the horsekeeper as before. 

'There are the ponies at the door,' said Miss 
G-rant ; ' you had better mount first, Kambla.' 
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^ But how am I to mount ? ' said Kambla, with a 
pretty air of agitation. ^ My father ifi not here/ 

* Oh 1 Mr. Kerr will put you up,' said Lucy ; but 
noticing the look of shyness that came into Kambla's 
face, she added, ' If you don't like that, I can get out 
a chair.' 

' I would rather try the chair, thank you,' said 
Kambla ; but the pony had not been used to the chair, 
and would not stand near it, and the end of it was, 
that after much laughing, Kambla, amidst many in- 
ward feelings jumbled together, found herself putting 
her tiny sandalled foot into the hand of Mr. Kerr, 
who landed her into the saddle in a single second. 

* I think I can do without the horsekeeper lead- 
ing the pony,' ^aid Kambla. 

' I am sure you can,' said Lucy, ' and as the pony 
is going away from home, it will go quietly.' 

And so they rode pleasantly along, in the finest 
climate and in the finest scenery that could be 
imagined, and all too soon for Kambla they came to 
the bridge, where her father was awaiting her. 

^ I have enjoyed my day so, father,' said Kambla. 

* I could have told you that, child,' said Kistna 
Eao ; * we must both thank Miss Grant, and I only 
hope she will be kind enough to come over and see 
us again one day.' 

* I will be sure to,' said Lucy ; ' Kambla wants to 
make a garden like mine, and I am to come over and 
help with my gardener.' 
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^ It is getting late,' said the Brahmin, ^ so we 
must go ; ' so taking leave of the party, the Brahmin 
set off with his daughter to their jungle home. 

And now the sage and his daughter left the^main 
road and struck into the narrow path which led to- 
wards the Ubeemonay. They pursued their way in 
silence, as single file is not favourable to conversation, 
nor did they exchange a word till Kambla had dis- 
mounted, and the pony and its horsekeeper turned 
to go back to Kadamonay. 

^ What a pleasant day this has been, and yet how 
long the time seems since we left this morning I ' 

' I feel as if the flowers ought to have grown 
during my absence.! 

' Child,' said the Brahmin, ' 'tis ever so, time is 
measured by the variety of ideas that have passed 
through the mind.' 

Let us go to the house of prayer. So the Brah- 
min gravely strode across the stepping-stones followed 
by his only child, who, we fear, only tried to listen to 
the evening prayer. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Thbee days after Kambla's eventful visit to Kada- 
monay, and early in the morning, there was an un- 
usual stir in the Grrant household, for our hero was 
to start for his jungle home to commence his 
planting life. At four o'clock his baggage train had 
already set out on the twelve-mile march that sepa- 
rated Kadamonay from Hoolhully. His domestic 
outfit was conveyed on two native carts drawn by 
oxen. In one was a hill tent, and cooking tent, 
while the other contained sundry pots and pans, two 
chairs, a bed, tea, sugar, and the numerous odds and 
ends which make up the impedimenta of even the 
humblest form of our civilised life. To Martin Kerr 
it was indeed an exciting day, and one long remem- 
bered as that on which he plunged into the realities 
of independent existence. The ladies had got up to 
see him off, so the united party sat down and had 
their early cup of tea together. 

' We hope you will come over any Saturday you 
can, and spend the Sunday with us,' said Lucy. 

' Many thanks. I shall be very glad to do so.' 
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^ I hope he will, too,' said John Grant, ^though it 
is just possible he might go out shooting instead.' 

'I hope he won't be tempted to follow your 
example in that respect, puppy dear. You know, 
Mr. Kerr, that in our Commandments it is said that 
you are to do no work on the Sabbath.' 

* I quite approve of that,' said Mr. Grant, ' and 
no work should be done on Sunday. I never would 
allow it. But shooting is not work.' 

' You are too sharp for me, puppy, and perhaps, 
as there are no churches within one hundred miles, 
and no people to offend by going out shooting, it may 
not be so very wrong after all.' 

' I am sure if it is lawful to pull an animal out 
of a hole on Sunday it is equally so to put a tiger 
into one.' 

^ Well,' said Lucy, ^ I will give up the tigers, even 
on Sunday. Won't you, Aunty ? ' • 

' I am not very sure about it,' said cautious Aunt 
Cameron, ' but I will go so far as to say that if a 
chance came in your way on a Sunday of killing 
such a mischievous animal, it would be a pity to 
lose it.' 

' So that's carried,' said John Grant, laughing. 
* Now, Lucy, what do you say as to bears ? ' 

* Bears,' pondered Lucy doubtfully, ' I am not very 
sure about bears. I have always had rather a sympathy 
for bears since I had that funny cub last year, which 
I killed by giving it too much to eat. StiU, bears are 
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bad characters, and rob the hives of the villagers, 
and maul people too sometimes ; so, Amity, I think 
we must give up the bears too.' 

' Very well, let the bears go ; but I cannot surren- 
der my principles any further.' 

* Panthers,' said Mr. Grant reflectively, ' of course, 
go along with the tigers. Then what do you say as 
to wild boars ? They destroy the crops.' 

' Yes, but the people can watch them, so I won't 
agree to that, nor to elephants, nor deer, nor bisons, 
being in any way interfered with on Sunday; so 
now, Mr. Kerr, you know your limits.' 

* Yes,' said John, laughing, ' the Scotch have a 
rare microscopic eye for subtle distinctions.' 

* I am afraid I must be going now ; my pony 
has been some time at the door. Grood-bye, Miss 
Grant, and many thanks for your kindness.' 

' I am glad we have been of use to you,' said 
Lucy, ' and I know you wiU get on well. But stay, 
you must have an Oriental wish to start you. May 
you have the perseverance of a crow, the endurance 
of a vulture, and the strength of an ant ! ' 

*How like a woman, Lucy,' said John Grant, 
laughing. ' Why, you have left out the best part of 
it. After " the strength of an ant " she should have 
added, " and " — for you will need it all — '" the 
audacity of a woman." ' 

' Don't believe it, Mr. Kerr.' 

^ You may not at first, but the more you reflect 
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on it, the more true will it appear. But we'll go 
into that another day. Good-bye.' 

So our hero rode away^ full of hope, to his new 
home. All was bright before him. Very much so 
ii^ithin, and certainly so without, for nature was at 
her best above, below, and all aroimd. The jungle- 
cock called out wildly and yet merrily from the 
brake, and so did many a woodland bird. The 
spider's web spread over the grass in tremulous 
waving lines, and swung from the foliage of the 
lower trees in mazy circlets silvered with the 
dew which, diamond-like, sparkled very vividly 
under the blaze of the fast-rising Indian sun. High 
up in the eastern heavens the sky was all flecked 
over with rose-hued waifs of morning cloud. And 
clouds, and hues, and dews were quite as evanescent 
as our hero's hopes and mental frame in general. 
But he, of course, moralised not thus, but went his 
way pleased alike with the sky, and everything 
about him, and proud, if proud of anything, of 
the new double gun which his horsekeeper carried 
alongside of him. Then had he not, too, the glories 
of independence, and did he not feel, as did Sancho 
Panza, that it was good to be master, though even of 
a flock of sheep ? So he went contentedly along, mile 
after mile, and only at a walk. Nor, though this 
may seem a tedious pace to the reader, was it by any 
means so to Martin Kerr, as he now and then 
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dismounted to have a shot at a jungle-cock, or the 
Imperial pigeons which were often to be seen sunning 
themselves on the lofty branches of some giant 
jungle-tree. Three hours of this, at the rate of four 
miles an hour, brought him to his new home, a tent 
pitched in a grassy hollow, with a cooking-tent hard 
by. Half-an-hour after his arrival he sat down to 
the first solitary breakfast he had ever eaten in his 
life, and for the first time felt what isolation meant, 
but he had little time just then to think much of 
that, for, after breakfast, his planting establishment 
came for orders for the next or rather the first day's 
work ; but though establishment we must call it for 
want of a better word, it was a force of a very humble 
kind, consisting of one Mahomedan called Booden 
Sahib, a man who had been with John Chrant for 
some years, and a Hindoo lad of some sixteen years 
named Heera, the son of a farmer in the Mysore plains, 
who had been sent to an English school, where he 
had acquired a scanty, though accurate knowledge 
of English as far as it went. The first was to look 
after the coolies exclusively, while the latter was to 
do what he could in that way, to write Canarese 
letters when required, act as clerk and general 
interpreter, and teach his master the language of the 
country. The establishment in question had been sent 
on some days previously, with instructions to look 
for coolies amongst the villages ; and Martinis first 
inquiry was naturally as to the niunber that were 
VOL. I. s 
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coming ; so, addressing Heera, he said : ^ How many 
coolies are coming to-morrow ? ' 

' Seven, sir,' said Heera. 

* Seven? ' echoed Martin, with some dismay. *Mr. 
Grant said I ought to have forty or fifty. It seems 
hardly worth while setting to work with such a small 
number. Ask Booden Sahib what he thinks.' 

^He thinks, sir, that more will come in a few 
days, and says the highest trees must rise from the 
ground.' 

^ So they must,' said Martin, manfully. ^ Booden 
Sahib is a wise man ; we will commence clearing the 
jungle to-morrow morning, and do what we can. Mr. 
Grant says I am not to put off time in making a 
nursery, as he will give me plants from his for the 
season.' 

The following morning, then, saw Martin steadily 
nibbling at the forest with his seven men ; nor was 
the time at all thrown away, for it was spent in 
cutting six-foot tracks through the underwood, in 
order to make himself acquainted with the lay of 
the ground, and facilitate the progress of the clear- 
ing, when more hands came in. In a few days, more 
did come in ; a week after their arrival, his force had 
risen to some fifty coolies, and then the work went 
on apace. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

While Martin Kerr, very much to his satis&ction, 
was rapidly clearing the underwood of the forest, 
his progress was viewed with much anxiety by the 
villagers whose houses stood on its western margin. 
These were four in niunber. Each stood apart, and 
was surrounded by high sheltering jack trees, and 
a grove of orange, lime, and bananas, in which here 
and there were planted coffee shrubs. In front, and 
on each side, the boundaries of these groves were 
clearly defined, but this was not the case on the side 
where each grove touched the forest, back into which 
each villager was at liberty to extend his garden land 
just as he pleased. Hitherto there had been no 
great object in doing so, as a grove of very moderate 
size was quite sufficient to supply each house with 
fruit, but now that the forest was to be given up to 
an English settler, the villagers were anxious to 
make out a claim to as much ground as they could. 
When, then, Martin Kerr's boundaries had been 
defined by the native official, the villagers, with the 
aid of course of a bribe, had persuaded him not to 
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go too close to the houses. But the bouudary (the 
tax being on the produce, and not on the acreage, for, 
as we have previously shown, no survey is made of the 
land) had been very loosely defined by entering the 
names of certain large and conspicuous trees at 
intervals in the forest. Now the villagers had fore- 
seen that this vague boundary might easily be over- 
stepped, and, as these mountaineers were always 
ready to stand up for their rights, they had fiilly 
determined to resist by force the moment Martin 
Kerr's people crossed the spot up to which they 
considered their rights extended. And this little 
cloud burst suddenly, as clouds often do in the east 
both above and below. 

• •••.. 

It was Martin's custom always to go home for 
breakfast, and he had just finished that meal, and 
was ruminating quietly on things in general, when 
his native clerk came quickly to the door of the 
tent, looking not a little disturbed, and a great deal 
out of breath. 

* What is the matter ? ' 

' These jungle people, sir, are stopping our people ; 
we have no business there, they say. They say they 
will die sooner than let us cut the jungle any further.' 

^ We'll soon see that,' said Martin, his Border 
blood Ceist rising, and taking his hat and stick, and 
starting off. 

' Sir,' said the Hindoo lad, who being a lover of 
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'|>eace, was apprehensive of the consequences, * please, 
do not be angry with these people.' 

'I won't,' said Martin, hurrying on; *at least, 
not more than I can help.' 

But fortunately for all parties, it required 
about a quarter of an hour for Martin to reach his 
people. The affair threatened indeed to prove some- 
what exciting, for the Mussulman overseer, feeling a 
race-superiority over the Hindoo villagers, and seeing 
that his side was much superior in number, was 
eager to resist force by force. 

The villagers, though they had not brought their 
long matchlocks, were armed with their formidable 
hacking-knives, weapons equally well suited for 
severing the bough of a tree, or cleaving the head 
of an enemy. The coolies were almost similarly 
armed, and had sundry axes besides, and, as most of 
them belonged to a rival village, had no interest 
whatever in remaining neutral. 

^ If the Sahib orders me,' said the Mussulman, 
who was pale with suppres^d rage, ^we wiU soon 
settle them.' 

* Do not fight with these people, sir,' said Heera ; 
' they will hate you, and give us trouble some other 
time, and give you a bad name in the country. Why 
cannot you wait and settle this in some other way ? ' 

* I will write to the magistrate,' said Martin. 

' It is better not to go to any court, sir ; only 
delay and trouble will come.' 
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' I will go and consult Kistna Bao, the Brahmin, 
to-moTTow,* said Martin, remembering that Klambla 
had told him to go to her father if in a difficulty, 
^and stop clearing this place now.' 

The headman of the village watched the dis- 
cussion with some anxiety, which was much relieved 
when Heera, addressing him in a conciliatory tone, 
said : ^ My master only wishes to do what is reason- 
able; how can he tell in these jungles where the 
exact boundary is ? You say that it is this mango 
tree which is the boundary, and we say that it is that 
one there ; you say this is your garden land, how is 
it that you have not cleared it, and planted it with 
oranges and limes and bananas ? ' 

' I know we have not just yet, but we mean to 
clear and plant it with orange and banana plants ; 
you are a stranger here, and know nothing of our 
customs. A man is not obliged to plant all his 
reserve at once.* 

*Yes, but we are still a long way &om the 
houses, and you must be claiming more than you 
have a right to.' 

<We are claiming very little, considering that 
you have no right in our jungle at all ; our ancestors 
always considered these as common lands, till your 
Grovemment came and took them away ' 

^ It is not our fault if we are here,' said Heera. 
*The Government gave the land to us, but my master is 
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going over to consult Kistna Bao, the Brahmin, to- 
morrow morning, and see what he says.' 

^ We all know Kistna fiao,' said the headman ; 
' let him come and settle the dispute ; we will agree 
to whatever he thinks is reasonable.' 

* What is it all about ? ' said Martin. 

*They say they will agree to go by whatever 
Kistna Bao will say.' 

* Tell them that I will do so too,' said Martin ; 
* I know he will do what is right and fair for all.' 

So it was agreed that early on the following 
morning, Martin was to go to the Ubeemonay, and 
that one of the villagers should go with him as guide, 
and to give any explanation to the Brahmin that he 
might happen to require. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Next morning the country was all beshrouded 
with a waveless sea of milk-white mist, or what cer- 
tainly would have seemed so, had you viewed it from 
one of ^those lofty peaks which, like some giant 
guardians of the land, overhang the western passes. 
So Martin Kerr put oflF a little later than he had 
intended, in order to let the mist drive and melt 
away under the influence of the morning breeze and 
sun. Nor had he long to wait, for when the breeze 
came to help the sun, the vapour lifted quickly, and 
soon went drifting away in wreaths of silvery splen- 
dour. At last they started. First of all went Bama 
(one of the villagers, interested in the boundary 
dispute), who led the way, looking all over like a 
sturdy, well-knit hill-lad. Then came Martin on his 
pony, and, in the rear, followed Heera, the native 
clerk, and the horsekeeper with the usual gun. At 
last they reached the stream that came down from 
the Agni mountain, and the point up which Martin 
had turned when he visited Ubeemonay with Miss 
Lucy G-rant and Miss Cameron.] 
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^ There is no use in our all going up to the 
house,' said Martin, dismounting. < I know the way, 
and you can stop here. I shall not be long, and I can 
easily call for any of you if you are wanted to explain 
anything.' 

So -Martin, on foot, went up the steep path, along 
which, as he advanced, he could hear the roar of the 
waterfall, louder and still louder. Then he passed 
through the orange and banana grove, which was 
close in front of the Brahmin's house. Now, this 
path had been so contrived, probably by accident, that 
just before Martin came into view of the house, he 
could see into the verandah, while a person coming 
up the path would not readily catch the eye of any 
one in, or immediately outside, the house. And thus 
it was that Martin, himself quite unseen, came 
abruptly on the most curious and interesting little 
picture he had ever seen. For there sat Kambla, 
cross-legged, on a mat, with a platter of milk in front 
of her, and Croo, the huge sheep-dog of the plain, 
sitting on one side on his haunches, while his mis- 
tress held up to him an admonitory finger, as if to 
say, * Wait till your turn comes.' At the first glance 
our hero could not well see why Croo should thus be 
kept at bay, but a second glance soon showed the 
reason, and a disagreeable creeping sort of sensation 
came over him, when he realised the fact that a snake 
some five feet long, was lapping^or rather drinking, the 
milk. Now, just at that moment, Kambla, happening 
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to look up, caught sight of Martin, and seemed 
to be even more transfixed than he was ; but she 
recovered in an instant, and taking Croo by the 
colkr, for fear he would rush at Martin, advanced 
to the head of the verandah steps as he came 
forward. 

* I am afraid I have disturbed you,* said Martin. 

' Not so,' said the Hindoo girl, with her pleasant- 
est manner ; * I am very glad to see you. My father 
has gone to the garden to look after the work, but he 
is going to return soon for his breakfast.' 

^ I shall be glad to see him. I have come here 
to consult him about a difficulty I am in» That is 
a new pet you have got ?' said Martin, looking at the 
snake. 

* No, I have had it for some time. It is a cobra, 
which came into the house, and took up its abode 
in that hole which was made by the rats. We got a 
snake-charmer to catch it, and take out the poison- 
teeth, and now it is tame and harmless. But I will 
put him away,' continued the girl, seeing by Martin's 
face that he did not particularly fancy the snake. 
So, taking it up quietly, just behind the head, she 
took it to its hole in the corner of the verandah, and 
the cobra soon disappeared from the scene. 

' I see that you are rather glad he is off,' said 
Kambla, smiling. 

' Well, I'm not sorry. Our people are not used 
to snakes.' 
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^ Please do not tell Miss Crrant that I have got 
this snake.' 

' I will not, of course, if you would not like 
it/ 

< I am afraid she might laugh at me. She does 
laugh at me sometimes.' 1 

* You must not mind that. It is our way.' 

^ But there is another reason, too,' said Kambla, 
naively. ' I have read all about it in your poet Milton 
— ^all about Eve and " the infernal serpent," as he 
calls it. So I can understand the English dislike of 
snakes.' 

* Oh,' said Martin, with an inward smile, * I don't 
think Miss Grant would at all mind seeing you and 
the cobra together, even though it might remind 
her of the fall of man, and how a woman was at the 
bottom of it. But there may be something in your 
idea, and, now I think of it, the Scotch won't touch 
eels. I suppose it's because an eel is Uke a serpent, 
and a serpent is like the Devil, of whom the Scotch 
sermons, Fve heard my father say, used once to be so 
fiill. And the Scotch, I know, have a great horror 
of snakes.' 

'I am sure,' said she, reflectively, Hhat if 
Milton had ever had a beautiful tame cobra like, 
mine, he would never have called a serpent infernal. 
But, if you will come with me, I will show you some 
pets that are not infernal,' said the Hindoo girl, 
with a slight smile. 
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* You will stay and take your breakfast with us, 
of course ? ' said Kambla. / 

^ I am afraid I must go back, and look after my 
work,' 

^ But you must stay,' said Kambla, in a pretty, 
entreating voice. ' My fatber will be quite disap- 
pointed if you do not. We have no meat, but 
plenty of milk, and v^etable curry, and rice, and 
cakes.' 

So Martin consented, and readily enough. 

And now Kambla went to the cooking-room, and 
returned with a platter, on which were lumps of 
paste made of rice-flour. And, asking Martin to 
follow her, she took the path that led to the pool 
that had been formed by damming up the water just 
before it rushed over the fall. And first she tripped 
daintily across the stepping-stones, and when she 
had reached the other side, she turned, and said to 
Martin : 

' Have you anything like this in your country ? ' 

' Nothing that I ever saw ; but perhaps there is 
nothing so beautiful in the world.' 

* What is that little stone house there ? ' 
' Our house of prayer and meditation.* 

' And the one opposite, with the steps leading 
down into the pool ? ' 

^Oh, that is the bathing-house. I often swim 
up and down the pool, with all the fish after me, and 
feed them as I swim. They know me quite well, as 
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you will see. But we must go rouDd to the place 
they expect me at — at the foot of the bathing- 
steps.' 

' See how they are coming,' said Kambla, with 
quite a childish pleasure in her tones, as she threw 
some pieces of dough into the water, and called out 
in Canarese^ ^ Come, come, come I ' 

^ What a curious thing it is,' said Martin, ^ to 
think that our people consider it a pleasure, and call 
it a sport, to kill fish, while you take a pleasure in 
feeding them I ' 

^ Ah, here comes my oldest friend. Please stand 
a little further back, as he is rather shy. There,' 
said Kambla, ^ look how he takes the food out of my 
hand,' she said, as, with childish glee, she popped 
several pieces of dough in succession into the mouth 
of the giant of the pool. And then, looking up at 
Martin, she said, ^ I am afraid you wiU think this very 
childish.' 

^ The truly great man is . he who does not lose 
his child-heart,' said a grave voice behind them. 
< So said Mencius, the Chinese philosopher, and I 
quite agree with him.' 

^ How you have surprised us, father ! How did 
you guess I was here?' 

' Not a very diflBcult thing, child. I saw Mr. 
Kerr's people at the foot of the hill, and his pony 
waiting, and as he was not at the house, I knew you 
must have taken him to show off your pet fish." 
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* Miss Grant did just the same sort of thing when 
she first came to Kadamonay. Only it was to see 
her garden instead of pet fish.' 

* This place would be perfect with a garden, — ^but 
— There is always a " but/' child, in this life — ^but 
this young gentleman is hungry, I have no doubt, so 
we had better go, and get some breakfast.' 

' What a beautiful spot this is I ' said Martin to 
Kistna Bao, ' though I am afraid your daughter must 
find it very dull.' 

^ Dulness,' said the Brahmin, ^ is a quality which 
resides in the individual, and not in the circumstances. 
But in any case, with us,' he continued, with a grave 
smile, ^ a separate hole is to be preferred, though it be 
but a rat-hole.' 

^ Please, father, do not mention a rat-hole and our 
jungle palace at the same time.' 

< Child,' said the Brahmin, in a more cheerful 
tone, ^ I am glad you like the place. Even the moat 
into which the alligator plunges is a paradise to itself,' 
continued the Brahmin dreamily, as was his wont, 
and as if continuing the subject mentally to him- 
self. 

^ Father, some shadow, or some foreshadowing of 
evil must have come over you this morning.' 

^Not so, child, I was merely thinking how fortunate 
it is there is such a spirit of adaptability in man. 
Shadows,' continued the Brahmin, dreamily, and fall- 
ing into a train of thought suggested by his daughter's 
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expression, ^yes, shadows both good and evil do seem 
to flit across the spirit in some mysterious way. How 
man/^too has ever speculated as to this. Wordsworth, 
so like an old Brahmin, but with a slightly different 
idea in his mind — ^thinking that the spirit of man 
set forth with shadowy recollections of some splendid 
bygone state, and our ancient writers musing too 
— but, child, I am dreaming aloud again as usual.' 

* Father, you know well that I always like to 
listen, and learn something from your dreaming, as 
you call it.' 

' I would like to hear what you were going to say,' 
said Martin, both looking and feeling interested, and 
Eambla looked pleased because he spoke so. 

^ It was nothing,' said the Brahmin, ' that would 
interest you now, though perhaps it may some day. 
My thoughts were leading me to some of our old ideas 
as to the causes, or rather probable causes, of these 
mysterious feelings of joy or sorrow that rise and fall 
we know not how, and how the chain of thought 
as r^ards these matters had reached from us through 
Greece to Wordsworth. I used once to spend much 
time in tracking thought backwards firom poet to 
poet till it reached the fountain-head in India. Who 
can say that the soul of Kalidasa, our ancient dra- 
matist, did not inhabit the body of Wordsworth ? 
But,' said the Brahmin, with a grave smile, ^ we will 
talk of these matters some other time. It is too 
near breakfast to set out on a journey either down or 
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up the stream of human thought, and I think that 
Mr. Kerr would like to have his body inhabited even 
by some of our humble fare.' 

* I am rather hungry,' said Martin. ' When I was 
a boy,' he added, ^I never used to have meat for 
breakfast, and when I was a very small boy I used to 
have only porridge and milk.' 

* Then you must be once more a boy when you 
are with us.' 

And so they sat down to breakfast, which was 
brought in by Venkoo, the old female attendant 
who cooked their simple fare. Nor ^as the meal at 
all to be despised, and the curry, being made quite 
freshly, had parted with hardly any portion of the ex- 
quisite aroma of the various ingredients of which it 
was composed. Then there were wheaten cakes, and 
freshly-made butter, and plenty of fresh milk, and 
some tea for Martin. 

^ I do not like tea,' said Kambla, ^ though I can- 
not say that I dislike it, but I would rather have milk.' 

' You will soon get to like it,' said Martin. * Our 
ladies would not be happy without it.' 

* Yes,' said the Brahmin, ' your people seem to 
have piled want on want.' 

*We have far too many wants,' said Martin, 
' though we are seldom aware of it. At least I was 
not so till I came to set up for myself, and then I 
was surprised at the number of odds and ends that 
are with us really necessities.' 
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* Bat there is a good deal to be said on both sides, 
as there usually is. More wants mean the creation 
of more industry to supply them.' 

' The word *' wants " reminds me,' said Martin, 
* of what I wanted when I came here this morning. 
The fact is that I have got into a boundary dispute, 
and the natives have agreed that you should be asked 
to settle it.' 

' I am sorry to hear of this,' said the Brahmin, 
gravely, ' and I only hope I shall be able to satisfy 
both parties. But I know this will not be difficult, 
with you to deal with. It is only with stupid 
people, who can only see one side of a subject, that 
it is impossible to settle anything. I daresay I shall 
end in giving more land to these people than you 
would like, but it will be to your benefit in the end 
that more should be given. Even tender creepers 
when united are strong, and these people, you must 
remember, may give you trouble in a variety of ways. 
It is important, very important, that you should be 
friends and not enemies, and you must remember 
that the friendship of two depends upon the forbear- 
ance of one.' 

' I should like to be friends with them of course,' 
said Martin, 'but what business have they to use 
force to stop my clearing ? ' 

' They had no right to do so, certainly, but to 
know all is to forgive all. Is not a quarrel justly 
called a misunderstanding ? Misunderstanding, yes, 

VOL. I. T 
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misunderstanding,' said the Brahmin, falling again 
into one of his absent musing fits. ^ And what causes 
misimderstanding ? Is it not the want of imagin- 
ation, owing to which sad want your people and ours 
so often misunderstand each other ? If this faculty 
of the mind could only be cultivated, more would be 
done for the improvement and happiness of mankind 
than- by all the precepts of all the religions in the 
world. But,' said the Brahmin, with a slight smile, 
^ I am diverging from the track as usual. And yet 
divergence is often good, for by wandering thus at 
random we sometimes stumble on new ideas, or fresh 
ways of thinking of old ones. But, to wander no 
longer. I wish to explain that these people of the 
jungle have always considered the forests near the 
villages as common lands, so you must not wonder if 
they try and make out that these garden-reserves 
extend further into the jungle than they really do.' 

^ I was not aware of all that,' said Martin. ^ But 
how is it that our Grovemment, which always means 
to do right, takes away a right ?' 

'That must ever happen, now and then, simply 
from ignorance. But in this case, though in one 
sense the Government is wrong, it is better for the 
community that these forests should be planted with 
coflFee.' 

*Any how,' said Martin reflectively, 'I under- 
stand their feelings in the matter now.' 

' I am very glad to hear that,' said the Brahmin^ 
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* and the settlement of the dispute will now be easy. 
Did I not say that to know all is to forgive all ? I 
should like to see Bama for one moment, for I know 
him, and I saw him with your people.' 

*Yes, I brought him as guide, and to explain 
anything to you about the boundary dispute that I 
could not make clear.' 

So Martin went down the hill, and presently 
returned with Eama, who salaamed respectfully to 
the Brahmin. 

' Tell your village people that I will arrive early 
to-morrow, and settle the dispute about the boundary.' 

' Wisdom, our people will be very glad ' 

' And tell them that the gentleman is quite willing 
to do what is fair and reasonable. He will not ex- 
pect too much, and tell your people that they must 
not expect too much. Now, you may go, and that 
will do ' 

So Bama made a salaam and respectfully with- 
drew. 

Late in the afternoon, Martin Kerr, after thank- 
ing the Brahmin for consenting to settle the boun- 
dary dispute, set out on his return. 

The sun had now got low down in the western 
heavens. The deer rose from their lairs and began to 
feed, the bear stirred restlessly in his cave and was 
thinking of setting out on his evening and midnight 
prowl, while the jackal and the jungle-dog began to 
feel that it was time for them to be up and doing. 

T 2 
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The large slate-blue Imperial pigeoD, which had 
hidden itself from the mid-day heat amongst the 
thickest foliage of the most thickly-leaved trees, 
flew oflF to feed on its favourite fruits The pea- 
fowl, jungle^fowl, and the pretty spur-fowl came 
forth from the jungly ravines into which they had 
retreated from the glare of the tropical sun, while 
some miles away black specks, moving lazily along, 
told of a herd of bison which had just commenced 
to browse on the breezy slopes of the western hills. 
A quiet evening ride amongst the scenery of the 
Western Ghauts I Who can convey its charms ex- 
cept by describing its effects ? It was Indian scenes 
like these that induced even the Iron Duke to remark 
on their beauties in one of his curt despatches, that 
almost moved Macaulay — Macaulay who tells us that 
he was not given to babble about green fields — to 
tears. 

We need not weary the soul of the reader with 
a chapter to show how the boundary dispute was 
settled. It is enough to say that Kistna Bao, with 
his tact and his influence amongst the people, soon 
brought matters to a satisfactory conclusion. So 
Martin Kerr started on good terms with, 'and with 
friendly feelings for, the people amongst whom his 
lot was cast, while Bama — his guide of the day 
before— entered his service, and soon became his 
constant shooting companion. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A FEW days after the settlement of the great 
boundary dispute, and at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, Lucy Crrant and Aunt Cameron were taking 
their afternoon tea, in the pleasant summer-house 
which, we hope, the reader now knows well. Aunt 
Cameron was as usual busy at her work, and Lucy — 
well, Lucy was gazing dreamily down the glen that 
led towards the western sea. ^ The postman is late 
to-day,' she said. 

*Yes, he is,' said Aunt Cameron. 'But there he 
comes at last, like most things which we either want 
or don't.' 

^ It's not much matter if he is, I know exactly 
what there will be: the "Bangalore Herald" and 
some Canarese letters for my father.' 

^ You are right so far,' said Miss Cameron, look- 
ing into the bag, ' but there's something else too, 
though it is really such a surprise that I can hardly 
believe it. Such a thing has never arrived here 
before in my recollection. An English letter for 
you, and in an unknown hand, and with the Hassan 
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postmark ' (Hassan being a native town some thirty 
miles off). ^ This is a season of wonders. We have 
had a long, raw lad from the West, and now we 
have a letter in an nnknovm hand.' 

' Well, aunty,' said Lucy, opening and glancing at 
the letter, ' if we have got a raw lad from the West, 
we have got a wise man coming out of the East to 
balance him. I wonder what my father will say to 
it. But I'll read out the whole thing to you : 

'Dear Miss Grant, — ^When I had the pleasure 
of meeting you in Bangalore last July, you may 
perhaps remember that you told me much about the 
hill-people in the neighbourhood of Mr. Grant's 
plantation. What you said as to them interested 
me to such a degree that I have at last obtained 
leave from our Society to make a trip to Mulanaad, 
with the view, should I see good grounds to hope for 
success, of founding a mission station. I leave this 
place early to-morrow morning, and shall arrive at 
Sucklaspore to-morrow, which I understand is five 
miles from where you live. In the course of a day or 
two after that, I hope to have the pleasure of calling 
on you. With kind regards to Mr. Grant and Miss 
Cameron, 

* I remain, yours truly, 

'Abthub Nethebton.' 

' I am afraid my father won't care about his 
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coming here/ said Lucy, ' at least, coming to stay in 
this house/ 

* Why not ? ' said Aunt Cameron. 

' He'll expect to be asked to read prayers.' 

* And 'why should he not be asked ? We never 
do have &mily prayers, it is true, but you told me 
that you discovered one day, by accident, that your 
father does pray in private.' 

^ Yes, but I strongly suspect that his prayers are 
prayers a la Kistna Bao, or something that we should 
not call prayers at all.' 

^Well, we shall see. Things hardly ever do 
turn out as one expects.' Just show your father 
the letter, and see what he says, and don't say any-> 
thing to influence him one way or other. And you 
may as well show it him at the most favourable 
moment, just after he has smoked about an inch 
of cigar.' 

' I hardly like to get my own way by anything 
that looks like a trick,' said honest-hearted Lucy, 
who did not like the very notion of circumventing 
her £either. 

^ My dear child, to approach a man after he has 
had an inch of cigar is merely to approach him at a 
time when his mind is most at ease, and therefore 
more open to the reception of truth. But don't do 
it, if you have the smallest scruple.' 

' Very well, aunty, and besides I am anxious to 
know what he will do ; so, as it's time to take our 
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afternoon ride, we'll go o£F in seaxch of my £Either, 
and show him the letter at once. Pm dying to 
know what he'll do.' 

And so it was agreed, and presently they cantered 
oflF towards the plantation, with Yarrow rushing 
along as usual. Nor had they far to go, for the 
afternoon was turning into 8undo¥m by the time 
they started, and they therefore soon encountered 
Mr. Grant making his way homewards on a sturdy 
Fegue pony. Somewhat fagged, too, he was, after a 
long day's work, but every feeling of fatigue vanished 
at the sight of his only daughter as she cantered into 
view. 

' You are in a great hurry, Lucy, this afternoon. 
Something wonderful must have happened.' . 

' Well, something very wonderful has happened, 
and here is the wonder.' 

' Why,' said Mr. Grant, glancing rapidly over the 
letter, ^ this is the most sporting thing I have heard 
of for a long time ; and a Protestant missionary too I 
I never before heard of one of them offering to leave 
snug quarters in a cantonment, with English society 
all about, for solitudes like these. I like the pluck 
of the thing. Write him a note at once, Lucy, and 
tell him I shall be very glad if he will come and 
stay with me, while he is making up his mind 
whether he will set up here, or rather recommend 
his Society to do so. I recollect the young fellow 
perfectly^ and have met him several times in Banga- 
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lore. He's too much of a gentleman to trouble me 
about religion.' 

' I'm sure he won't, puppy, and I am delighted 
to find you would like to have him. And then he 
isn't coming out here to convert you, but to convert 
the natives.' 

^ He'd better commence with old Kistna Kao and 
his charming daughter. But I am really glad he is 
coming, as it will be some relief to the monotony of 
your life here.' 

' Monotony 1 you know, puppy, that I enjoy myself 
here as well as I do anywhere, and often a great deal 
more.' 

And so it was agreed ; and that evening a letter 
was sent off" by messenger to Mr. Arthur Netherton, 
who was very glad to get it, and replied that he 
hoped to arrive to breakfast on the morrow. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

The Bev. Arthur Netherton was, for a Protestant 
missionary, certainly a rarity, for he was a man of 
good family, and had a private income which brought 
him in 400Z. a year. He was the orphan child of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and a nephew 
of the head of the family — a broad-acred squire- 
Mr. Netherton, of Netherton Hall, Hampshire. 
Arthur Netherton's father was the clergyman of the 
parish, the living of which was in the gift of the 
family ; and he brought up his son to the Church, 
with the hope that he might in time succeed to the 
family living. But there was a rival nephew in the 
field, who, when the old clergyman died, was pre- 
ferred to Arthur Netherton. It was about this time 
that he happened to attend a missionary meeting, 
and heard an earnest appeal, not for money, but for 
men who would devote themselves, in the old 
missionary spirit, to fighting the battle of Christ. 
Before the appeal was over, young Netherton had 
made up his mind, and in three months afterwards 
was hard at work studying Canarese at Bangalore. 
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His zeal and enthusiasm carried him rapidly on- 
wards, and he speedily qualified himself for the active 
duties of his profession. But all the romance of the 
missionary life soon melted away after a course of 
humdrum work in the missionary schools, and occa- 
sional preaching tours in the neighbouring districts. 
And then there was the miserable want of success. 
It was two years since he landed, and he seemed to 
have eflfected nothing — literally nothing. He was 
then rapidly passing into a dreary, despairing stage 
of feeling, when he happened, at the house of a friend, 
to meet Miss Grant, who told him much about the 
interesting hill-people amongst whom she had lived 
in her jungle home. There might, probably, he 
thought, be more chance of success with them, and 
in any case he would feel more interested in a new 
life, amidst new scenes and people. So he had 
obtained leave from the Society to visit Mulanaad, 
in order to report upon its probable prospects as a 
mission-field. 

Arthur Netherton was country-bom, and it is 
needless to say that he never felt happier than when 
he turned his back on cities and got away fairly 
into the open. Mulanaad then seemed to him an 
enchanted land, and, as he rode slowly along, he 
determined that it was the very place for a mission- 
station, for much the same reason that the to¥m- 
loving missionary determines that there is no place 
for a mission like a snug cantonment, with a doctor 
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at hand and plenty of home comforts. But human 
nature is, of course, ever being tripped up in this 
way, and quite unconsciously does self so often rule 
the day. And, mile after mile, as he went along, 
the scene seemed yet more lovely, and all the more 
so as in parts it much reminded him of our finest 
home park scenery. At last he reached the Kada- 
monay bungalow, and there was met, at the moment 
of alighting, by Lucy Grant, who looked as fresh and 
pleasant as did the country all around. 

* You are just in time for breakfast, and we are 
all very glad you have come, and my father will be 
here presently, and how do you likeMulanaad ? ' said 
Lucy Grant, whose natural impetuosity was aided 
just a little by such an exciting thing as the arrival 
of a stranger at Kadamonay. 

^ It is indeed a glorious country, and deserves all 
you said of it at Bangalore. It's not often that any- 
thing does come up to one's expectations, but this,' 
said he, pointing dovm the western pass, ^ surpasses 
all I could have imagined.' 

' I am glad you like the country. First impres- 
sions are everything.' 

' So they are in general, Lucy,' said Mr. Grant, 
who then approached and cordially welcomed the 
young missionary, * and I hope Mr. Netherton will 
be equally well impressed with his first breakfast in 
Mulanaad. Let me show you your room ; and in ten 
minutes or so we shall be ready for breakfiEist.' 
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And presently they all sat down — the ' all ' consist- 
ing of the father, daughter, Mr. Netherton, and 
lastly, Miss Cameron, who, though she did not often 
take an active part, must not be quite forgotten. 

* These must be some of your sporting trophies ? ' 
said Mr. Netherton, glancing at some fine antlers 
over the side-board, and especially at a splendid 
foison-head which was suspended over one of the 
doorways. 

*Yes, they are,' said Mr. Grrant. *Do you 
shoot ? ' 

* I used to, and was very fond of it when I was a 
lad ; and if I set up in this neighbourhood I should 
certainly take to it again.' 

' I am very glad to hear it,' said Mr. Grant. 
* You will find that nothing will give you so much 
influence among these hill people.' 

^ But there is so much risk in it,' remonstrated 
Lucy. ' It was only last year that there was an en- 
gineer killed by a tiger, some thirty miles from this, 
and hardly a year passes without one or two people 
being killed.' 

* My dear Lucy, the risk is the beauty of the 
thing. It is one of the finest tonics a man could 
have, and especially good for dyspepsia. For a 
moderate tonic you take a bear, for instance.' 

* Do you mean internally ? ' said Lucy, with mock 
gravity. 

< No, I don't,' said Mr. Grants smiling, < though 
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I have known a case of a bear being eaten from a 
medicinal point of view. You have no idea ' — con 
tinned Mr. Grant, talking to the missionary 'of 
the curious superstitions here. One of my people, 
who had eaten a bear thirty years ago, commenced 
another bear lately. He said he had never once been 
ill since he had eaten his first bear, and he thought 
if he ate another he should probably never be iU 
again.' 

* That certainly seems curious to us now, though 
in England some hundreds of years ago they attached , 
the greatest virtues to the strangest compounds. But 
if I do set up here, I shall certainly follow Mr. Grrant's 
advice. May I ask,' he continued after a pause, ' what 
is your opinion as to the advisability of setting up a 
mission-station near this ? ' 

' Well,' said Mr. Grrant, ' I would rather not com- 
mit myself to an opinion. I should be very glad 
indeed to see you do so, but I fear,' he said, looking 
with sympathy at the eager and enthusiastic face of 
the young missionary, ' it might end in disappoint 
ment. But I do not see why you should not meet 
with as much success here as anywhere in India, and 
perhaps you might meet with even a little more, and 
that is not committing myself too much.' 

' It is not, indeed,' said the missionary, rather 
sadly. 

'What do you say, Lucy,' said Mr. G-rant, after a 
pause, 'to Mr. Netherton going over and consulting 
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old Eastna Bao? He could not consult an abler 
man.' 

' I am a&aid,' said Lucy, ^ that the old Brahmin 
might put Mr. Netherton against setting up here.' 

< Well, I am not at all so sure of that, but his 
opinion if favourable will be all the more valuable. 
Anyhow, you will be sure to get his real opinion, 
whatever it may be.' 

* I iihould like to see him very much.' 

'Very well,' said Lucy, *and you shall see his 
charming daughter too.' And then she briefly ran 
over the particulars of the Brahmin's life. 

' What an interesting story I ' said Mr. Netherton. 
^ But India is the land of romance, and will become 
more and more so, as Eastern and Western civilisa- 
tions mix and act on each other. I am really quite 
anxious to meet your interesting native neighbours.' 

' I will, then, send off a line now to Kambla, and 
tell her that, if it suits her and her &ther, we shall 
go over and have a cup of tea with her at five o'clock 
to-morrow. Will you come too, father ? ' 

' I am afraid I can't, Lucy. I've too much to 
do, and I should not be of any use to Mr. 
Netherton.' 

So Lucy sat down and wrote thus : 

* My dear Kambla, — We are going to ride over 
and see you to-ixiorrow afternoon, and, if you have no 
objection, should like to bring with us a young 
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Protestant missionary — a Mr. Netherton — who wishes 
to ask your father whether he thinks that this 
district would be a good one for a mission-station. I 
think he will be sure to like Mr. Netherton. He is 
a young man, as I said, perhaps about thirty years of 
age, and though not rich, has, I hear, an independent 
income of about 400Z. a year. He is of good family, 
and my father gays he is too much of a gentleman to 
trouble anyone about religion. We are very anxious 
that he should set up here, as he will be sure to do 
good, whether he converts people or not. 
' With kind remembrance to your father, 

* Yours aflTectionately, 

' LUCT GrKANT.' 

In the course of an hour or little more, the letter 
was handed to the little Lady of the Waterfall, who, 
after reading it, handed it to her father, who de- 
liberately read it and pondered, while his daughter 
watched his fece as if to read his thoughts. 

At last he said, ' Can this be chance or freak, or 
the result of disappointed love, or ambition, or the 
love of adventure, or all these put together, or has 
the noble day of Bhuddha dawned again? Is it 
possible that this youth could have perceived that 
religion is, or rather ought to be, a life, and not a 
string of doctrines. Doctrines I yes, doctrines,' con- 
tinued the Brahmin in his dreamy, musing way, < the 
mists which have gathered round the lives of the 
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greatest religious reformers. But in time they must 
clear away. At present, indeed, they hang around 
and obscure the grand central figures just as the 
morning cloud obscures the beauty of the Agni 
Mountain. But they will yet melt away before the 
dawn of that mental light which is now so faintly 
visible, and then will Christ and Buddha be revealed 
to man. But, child, you see I am dreaming aloud as 
usual.' 

' I like to hear you dream, father, as I have often 
said before. What is dreaming to you is education 
to me.' 

* Perhq,ps it may be, child.' And then the sage 
commenced to dream again, but this time not 
aloud. 

^Now, father, you are keeping your dreams to 
yourself. You must not be a miser with your 
thoughts, at least to me.' 

' It would perhaps be a good thing for the world, 
child, if people would be just a little more miserly 
in the way of keeping their thoughts to themselves.' 
And then there came another pause, which was broken 
by Kambla, saying, ' What answer shall I send to Miss 
Grant, father ? ' 

* Say that for my part I shall be very glad to see 
them and their missionary friend, and give him my 
opinion.' 

So Kambla wrote accordingly and dismissed the 
messenger. And then the Brahmin sat and rumi- 
VOL. I. u 
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nated ; and at last said Kambla, ^ Father,' and then 
paused again. 

' What is it, child ? ' 

' I am going to ask a favour of you. Do not talk 
about religion to the missionary before Miss Grrant 
and Miss Cameron, as it will only hurt their 
feelings.' 

' Child, have you not read in the letter that this 
young man is too much of a gentleman to trouble 
people about religion ? ' 

' That is true, but he may think it his duty to 
talk about it to us.' 

' It was thoughtful of you to think of that. I will 
be careful not to say anything that can offend, for I 
do not approve of saying anything that can offend 
anyone's religious feelings ; but I am not likely to 
imitate a Christian missionary, and trample without 
remorse on the cherished sentiments of others as 
regards the religion they have inherited from their 
fathers. Besides, I have had my share of religious 
arguments, and may say with the old Persian — 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint^ and heard great argument 
About it and about ; but evermore 
Game out by the same door wherein I went. 

^ It is curious to think how these English should 
have borrowed a very good religion from the East 
and made such a mess of it, but still more curious 
to find how anxious they are that we should adopt 
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their views. Still, child, these people have done 
good, much good ; and in life we must always take 
the good with the bad and make the best of it. But 
that reminds me that I ought to be making the best 
of my plantation.' 

So the Brahmin put on his sandals, grasped his 
staff, and leisurely made his way through the banana 
grove into the plantation beyond. 



u 2 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

So it was settled that Miss Grant, and Aunt 
Cameron, and Arthur Netherton should ride OTer to 
Ubeemonay, to see old Kistna Bao, as he was genially 
called, and his charming daughter ; and Mr. Chrant, 
who had come home to luncheon, agreed to ride with 
them part of the way, at least as much of it as lay 
on his route to the most distant part of his planta- 
tion. It was, then, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, the ladies were getting ready for their afternoon 
trip, and Arthur Xetherton was walking up and down 
in the verandah. And now we just remember that 
we have not described his person. Imagine a spare 
sinewy frame, erect, and upwards of six feet high, 
an open, honest countenance, a somewhat enthusiastic 
temperament, features dark, with dark hair, a short 
peaked beard, rather thin whiskers and moustaches, 
features regular, though by no means strikingly 
handsome, an eye resolute and piercing, and a head 
betokening an intellect rather above than below the 
average, and you have Arthur Netherton as far as we 
can sketch him. 
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Presently the ladies came, and then they started 
all four abreast, as the road was wide. 

' I should never be tired of admiring your scenery 
here,' said Mr. Netherton, 'and you seem to lead such 
a pleasant life too.' 

' Yes,' said Mr. Grant philosophically, ' we are 
getting rid of existence here, I believe, as comfort- 
ably as we^should in most places on the sur&ce of the 
earth.' 

' How like old Kistna Bao that sounds ! ' said 
Lucy. ' My father has seen far too much of the old 
Brahmin, Mr. Netherton, and seems to be taking 
his views of life.' 

* What does it matter which view you take, Lucy, 
as long as you are contented, or at least not discon- 
tented ? You see,' he continued, addressing Arthur 
Netherton, 'how difficult it is to avoid gradually 
imbibing some of the feelings of the people nearest 
to one.' 

' But,' replied Netherton, ' ought we not to look 
on the gift of life as a blessing to be thankful for, 
and not as something merely to be tolerated or got 
through as if it were rather a nuisance than other- 
wise ? ' 

' Perhaps it would be better if everyone could 
take your view of life. But, you see, life and death 
are not by any means fixed quantities, though per- 
haps they are so to people who never leave home, or 
rather I should say, to people who have never left 
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their home in Europe and settled in Asia. The 
effect, as far as concerns myself, has heen simply that 
I seem at times to have been wandering in what old 
Kistna Eao would call an ocean of illusion, life and 
death being one thing here, and quite another in 
England.' 

' Well, I am glad to say,' replied Netherton, ' that 
my feelings have not by any means been unmoored as 

yet; 

^ I can easily understand that. You see, the 
climate ha^ not had time to affect you yet ; but wait 
a few years, and then observe your feelings after 
having lived in, and known more of, the country and 
the condition of the people. At any rate, you will 
understand their feelings on these subjects, and how 
their notions are climatic products.' 

'But why should not we raise by degrees the 
notions of the desirableness of life to our stan- 
dard?' 

' How can we ? Wait till you have been through 
a famine, and after that I should like to hear what 
you have to say about the blessings of existence, at 
least as far as a million of Asiatics are concerned. 
But we must trot along now.' 

And so they did, and presently Mr. Grant struck 
off the road on his way to the part of the plantation 
he was to visit, and the rest of the party soon left 
the high road to proceed in single file along the 
path that led to the Brahmin's house. And little 
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more was said as they went along, for, as the reader 
has been told before, single file in the jungle is not 
favourable to conversation. 

While the party from Kadamonay were making 
their way slowly along the jungle path that led from 
the main road to the Ubeemonay, and were approach- 
ing the termination of their journey, an event 
happened at the latter place which, though apparently 
of small importance, was another fitting of fate's 
arrow into the bow of destiny. This circumstance 
was that, in consequence of the excitement of the 
expected arrival of another strange white face, 
Kambla had forgotten to water her roses. These, as 
the reader may remember, were described, some 
chapters back, as having been trained up each 
verandah pillar, and twined along the beams ^hich 
ran from pillar to pillar along the verandah front, 
thus forming a pretty fringe of green leaves and 
buds, which added much to the charms of the Ubee- 
monay. These plants had been originally procured 
from Mr. Crrant, and one of Kambla's pleasantest 
recollections was the interest she took in their growth. 
She had planted them with her own hands, watered, 
and guided them as they grew, with an almost childish 
pleasure, till at last she had got to love her climbing 
roses, as a lonely woman learns to love her pets in 
general whatever they may be. 

' Father, I've forgotten to water the roses.' 

^ There is still time,' said the sage, looking up 
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firom a book he was studying. ^ But let me do it 
for you.' 

^ I could not think of it, father ; besides, no one 
has ever given my roses water to drink, except my- 
sell' 

80 Kambla, asking her father to hold Croo by 
the collar, in case he should rush at the expected 
visitors, hastily descended the steps, and taking an 
English watering-pot (a thing that only stood second 
in her estimation to her English tea-pot), which was 
daily filled and left ready for the purpose, commenced 
to water her favourite flowers; while the sage sat 
gravely in the verandah, holding the dog by the 
coUar, and Borveying the beautiful figure of his 
daughter with mingled feelings of sadness and ad- 
miration, looking at her interesting and interested 
&ce with pleasure, that was half-saddened by the 
resemblance she bore to the youthful wife he had 
parted from many a year ago. 

^ I think,' said Lucy Grant, reining up her pony 
exactly where Martin left his, when he visited the 
Ubeemonay to consult the sage, ' that we had better 
leave our ponies here, and walk up to the house.' 

* Will you lead the way, Mr. Netherton, please, 
and we will follow ? ' 

So Arthur Netherton led the way along the path 
we have already described so often, and just as he 
was emerging from the banana grove, he saw, with- 
out himself being seen, a picture that seemed like a 
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page out of some Eastern romance — a picture too he 
had some seconds to survey, for he had somewhat 
outstripped the ladies, whose riding-habits naturally 
impeded their progress up the path. Yes, it was a 
very pretty picture, for Kambla had just finished 
watering her roses, and was busily twining a straying 
shoot along one of the cross-beams, on which the 
roof of the verandah rested. To do this, she, being 
a little lady, as we have seen, had to stand on a foot- 
stool, and thus it happened, quite by accident, that 
she had placed herself in an attitude which, of all 
others, showed most effectually the outlines of her 
slender form. Do not be the slave of first impressions. 
Who is not the slave of first impressions ? Who, at 
least, is not sure to be so in the case of a charming 
female figure, in an attitude most graceful ? So the 
watering of the roses had led to an instantaneous and 
lasting picture being painted in the mind of the 
young missionary. But it went further, for it by 
accident led, as we shall see, to a £Eivourable impres- 
sion of the missionary being made in the mind of the 
Brahmin. Thus this apparently trifling matter of 
the forgetting of the watering of the roses, led, as 
small matters often do in life, to considerable re- 
sults. 

^ Kambla,' said the Brahmin to Miss Grant, < has 
just been watering the roses, and training that shoot 
there.' 

^ That reminds me,' said Arthur Netherton, ' of 
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something in your Indian Shakespeare of 2,000 years 
ago, in Kalidasa's pretty story of Sakoontala, and how 
her foster-father, Kanwa, addressed the trees as she 
was going away. One of my people has translated 
it, and prettily too : — 

Hear me^ ye trees that surround our hermitage ! 

Sakoontala ne*er moistened in the stream 

Her own parched lips, till she had fondly poured 

Its purest water on your thirsty roots : 

And oft, when she would fain have decked her hair 

With your thick-clustering blossoms, in her love 

She robbed you not e'en of a single flower.* 

Father and daughter both looked pleased, as well 
as surprised, to find that the young missionary knew 
and appreciated their favourite Sanskrit author. So 
a good impression had been made on both sides, and 
all because Kambla had forgotten to water her 
roses. 

* How much,' said Kistna Eao, ' do our people 
owe to yours for making known what we ourselves 
have written and thought so long ago.' ' 

' You do certainly owe us a little,' said Netherton, 
' but I hope that some day you will owe us a great 
deal more.' 

* Father,' here interrupted Kambla, * will you 
excuse my speaking now ? I want to go with Miss 
Grant and Miss Cameron to feed the fish.' 

* Very well, child, go and come, as our people 
would say, and Mr. Netherton can remain and talk a 
little with me.' 
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So Kambla got a dish of dough, and asking her 
lady friends to accompany her, proceeded to the pool 
above the waterfall to feed her favourite pets. 

*Yes,' said Netherton, continuing his sentence 
that had been broken oflf, ' I hope you will one day 
owe us a great deal more, owe to us a religion pure 
and simple, which will swallow up all the varying 
creeds of India. But now that the ladies are absent, 
I had better not lose the opportunity of saying 
something of the object of my coming here. Miss 
Grant wrote to — ' 

^ Gall my daughter simply Kambla,' said the 
Brahmin, observing his embarrassment. 

' Wrote to say,' continued the missionary, ' that 
I was desirous of asking your advice as to setting up 
a mission station near this.' 

' I am much flattered,' replied the Brahmin, ^ to 
think that you have thought ' 

' It was rather Mr. Grant.' 

^I am still more flattered,' said the Brahmin, 
* and will give you my opinion to the best of my 
ability. Let me begin at a point which may appear 
to you at first to be a long way ofif the subject. Let 
me remark on the two great religions of the world, 
Christianity and Buddhism: what are they? Are 
they not morality incarnate ? — ^an admirable set of 
ethics personified, typified, realised in an excellent 
human being. Destroy all Christian and Buddhist 
books, cause all the doctrines described therein to 
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pass utterly out of men's minds, and would you have 
destroyed Christianity and Buddhism? Not for a 
moment. They are both ideal lives, which have 
passed into men's minds, lives which have been 
absorbed and incorporated, and are handed down 
from father to son just as the superior races trans- 
mit their strengthened mental powers. Young man,* 
said the Brahmin, laying his finger gently on the 
arm of the mission£u:y, ^Christianity and Buddh- 
ism at the best are assimilated ideal lives.' 

* What would you have me do, then ? ' said the 
missionary, who regarded the Brahmin with mingled 
feelings of wonder and respect. 

^ Do ? ' said the Brahmin. ' I would let a life 
pass into the minds of the people, to be by them not 
only absorbed, but transmitted. To speak more 
plainly as to what I think you should do, my advice 
to you is, if you come here, to say nothing about 
dogmas, but live Christianity. If you come here to 
preach doctrines, and tell the tale of your interpre- 
tation of a book, you will do no good. On the other 
hand, if you come here to cast in your lot with the 
people, to visit the sick, comfort the afflicted, and 
present yourself to them as a man who, forsaking the 
luxuries of European life, has resolved to spend his 
whole time in doing good, the time will come when 
they will go to you and ask you for an account of 
that religious system which can develop such a noble 
life. And even if you fail, then you will not have 
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lived nor worked in vain, for you will have held up 
to them a model life. You may not be able to see 
its effects. But that will not the less prevent the 
effects from operating. Does not the moisture exist 
in the air, though you cannot always see it? 
Doctrines as to this or that will pass away. A noble 
life never can. It is true that, to use an Eastern 
saying, " as the scream of the eagle is heard when 
she has passed over, so a man's name remains after 
his death," but you must not be disheartened by that. 
Does not the coral rock rise, though each individual 
insect which helps to build it be small ? * 

'There is much in what you say,' said the mis- 
sionary, who had been touched by the earnestness of 
the Brahmin. ' You have indeed opened out to me 
a new idea, although it is, I see, a very old one. But 
why should Christian doctrines do any harm ? On 
the contrary, why should they not do good ? Why 
should I not live my life as well as I can, and preach 
my gospel at the same time ? ' 

To this the Brahmin was about to reply, when, 
looking up, he perceived that the ladies were already 
returning from feeding Kambla's pet fish, and re- 
membering what his thoughtful daughter had said as 
to not talking about religion while they were present, 
he said: *Here are the ladies returning. Let us 
talk over these matters another day. Not that I 
desire to enter into any religious controversy with 
you, but there are several practical points as to the 
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eflfects of Christian teaching which I should much 
like to discuss quietly and patiently with you. Can 
you come here to-morrow to breakfast ? The ladies 
will not care so soon to come again, so I will not ask 
them.' 

' I shall be most happy to come again,' replied 
Netherton. 

* I am afraid,' said Lucy Grant, ' that we have 
given you a very short time, but we started late in 
the afternoon to avoid the sun, so that we could only 
pay you a short visit.' 

^ So short. Miss Grant, that I have accepted an 
invitation from Mr. Kistna Eao, to return to-morrow 
morning and spend the day, when we shall have 
plenty of time for conversation.' 

^ I am glad you are coming,' said Kambla, timidly. 
' We had Mr. Kerr one morning to breakfast, and I 
hear he is still alive and well, though we had no 
meat to give him.' 

* Kambla,' said Lucy, * you are learning to imitate 
our people already, but we are not so carnivorous 
as you suppose. There are many poor people in 
my country who seldom taste meat. We must 
be going npw, as we shall only just have time to 
get home for dinner. Mr. Netherton, will you lead 
the way ? ' 

And presently they moimted, and slowly retraced 
their steps along the homeward path, which was 
pleasantly lit up by the tender rays of the rising 
moon. 
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' I am glad we are rather late this evening, for 
our scenery never looks better than by moonlight.' 

' It is almost too romantic,' said Netherton ; ' does 
it not unfit you for the jar and rattle of life ? How 
well your Brahmin sage and his only daughter seem 
to chime in with it I Existence with them will pass 
dreamily and philosophically away. I shall be 
curious to see more of the old man. I would like 
more fully to understand his mind and thoughts in 
general.' 

And here the conversation ended^ for single file 
is not favourable to talking. And even when they 
gained the main road, but little more was said, as the 
party trotted along to Kadamonay. 
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CHAPTER. XXXII. 

Next day the tropical sun rose, as truth does, 
struggling against vast seas of mist. For at that 
season of the year the morning beauties of the 
border-land are often quite beshrouded with such 
water-laden vapours that the leaves of the jungler 
trees drip for an hour or more as if all newly-dashed 
with gentle showers. But, in the end, the sun's 
heat causes much of the visible to be turned into in- 
visible moisture, and the rising eastern wind lifts 
by degrees the remnants of the mists, and sends 
them drifting away through the forest-clad bulwarks 
of the table-land. 

' You had better let Nature complete her morn- 
ing toilette before you start,' said Lucy Grant to 
Mr. Netherton. 

' Yes,' said Mr. Grant, ^ it's as well to let these 
unwholesome morning mists clear off, before going 
out. The English in general are far too much afraid 
ol the sun. You had better have a little more of heat 
in the jungles than the raw air of the early morning.' 

* I shall be curious to learn the results of your 
talk wdth Kist Bao,' said Lucy. 



«n 
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' I am quite lookiog forward to my day, I can 
assure you ' 

^ There is one thing you may be sure of,' said 
Mr Grant, ' and that is that you will find old Kistna 
Eao, as we always call him, more free from prejudice 
than any man you ever met. And you will find him 
to be a man of strong religious feelings, though he 
is unwilling, as he expresses it, to retire into any 
particular theological cave.' 

' Except his own, I suppose,' said Arthur Nether- 
ton, with a smile. 'I shall be curious to learn 
what that is, for every person with religious feelings 
must gravitate towards a cave of some kind.' 

' At any rate,' said Mr. Grant, * you will find his 
a pretty wide one.' 

' But,' said Arthur Netherton, ' Nature has now 
nearly done her morning toilette, as Miss Grant 
has put it so well, so I had better proceed on my 
way.' 

Then the missionary moimted his pony, and rode 
slowly away, with his horsekeeper following a little 
in the rear, and in about an hour arrived at the 
spot the ponies had been left at the night before. 
Here he dismounted, and telling his horsekeeper to 
look after his pony, and that he should not probably 
be returning till late in the afternoon, took his way 
up the path the reader already knows so well, and 
which led through the banana and orane;^ grove in 
front of the Ubeemonay. Kambla then was seated 

VOL. I. X 
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in the verandah reading a book, and with Groo, the 
watch-dog, lying beside her. 

^ My father has gone to the plantation, but he 
will soon return,' said Kambla. ^ Did you get home 
last night in good time ? ' 

' Yes, and a Very pleasant ride we had in the 
moonlight.' 

* I wish,' said Kambla, ' you could have seen my 
favourite pool last night, with the moonlight reflected 
in it, and the shadows of the bamboos and the jungle- 
trees. Will you come and see it now ? You did not 
see it yesterday. I want to feed my fish too.' 

So taking a plate which had some lumps of paste 
in it, she led the way without further remark, fol- 
lowed by the watch-dog who regarded the young 
missionary with considerable suspicion. And the 
waterfall looked quite its best. The pool was crystal- 
clear and almost still, except in a comer furthest 
from the wind. Nor even there was any ripple visible, 
but as the breeze fell fitfully upon the water it was 
gently rimpled over now and then, to subside again 
into a still clear mirror which reflected the fresh 
fronds of the fern-trees, the graceful sprays of the 
bamboo, and the stately arrowlike stem of the Garyota 
urena palm. The sky above was deep blue, flecked 
over here and there with waife of milk-white morning 
clouds. In short, it was a scene so fair and lovely, 
so magic-like in all its varying tones, that these 
descriptive words can only be regarded as misty 
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semblances of a pretty piece of Nature's poetry, 
which are here put down to be brightened into 
reality by the reader's mind's-eye. 

'I do not think that Nature can do anything 
better than this,' said Netherton. 

' It is very pretty,' said Kambla, ' but you should 
see the view from the top of the Agni Mountain 
there.' 

And then there came a pause, while Kambla fed 
her fish, not with the playful manner she had when 
she showed them to Martin Kerr when he came to 
ask the Brahmin, but gravely and methodically. 
For the missionary, though young, looked so im- 
measurably older than Martin, who was little more 
than a boy. Besides, she looked upon him with 
some vague feeling of respect on account of his 
sacred character. So stiffness visible was thereby 
imparted to her manner, which Netherton could not 
fail to see, and both were rather glad to return to 
the house, where they found the Brahmin who cordi- 
ally greeted the young missionary. And Kambla 
slipped quietly away, to help Venkoo, their solo 
attendant, to get ready their simple meal. 

' I am very glad you have come. It is a pleasure 
to me to have my isolation done away with, if even 
for a day. I do not mean isolation in the ordinary 
sense, for I have my daughter, who is enough for me, 
but mental isolation. I hope,' he continued, ' that 
you have been meditating on what I said yesterday.' 

X 2 
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^I have indeed,' said the imssi<»iaiy, ^and the 
more I have thought, the more I see yon are right.' 

^ Yes,' said the Brahmin, 'a religions life speaks 
for itself, and is better than any book. The religious 
lives, remember, created the books, not the books 
the lives. Then if yon commence to fight about 
books and theological opinions on this or that, you 
at once get into great difficulties. There are, too, 
certain teachings in your religion — ^not in your Bible 
— which I think I can show must do harm.' 

^ I should be glad to hear what they are,' said the 
young missionary, who was just a little nettled at 
the idea. 

^ Well, in the first place, your teachings are cal- 
culated to spread intolerance — ^the greatest evil in 
the world — and lower the conception we ought to 
have of God — treating Him as one who looks more to 
details than to principles. Let me tell you a story, 
which well illustrates what ought to be the true 
notion of the way God regards, or rather disr^;ards, 
the varying creeds of man. 

' One night, Gabriel, from his seat in Paradise, 
heard the voice of God sweetly responding to a 
human heart. The angel said, '^ Surely this must be 
an eminent servant of the Most High, whose spirit is 
dead to lust and lives on high." The angel hastened 
over land and sea to find this man, but could not 
find him in the eastern heavens. At last he ex* 
claimed, " Lord, show me the way to this object of 
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Thy love." God answered, " Tom thy steps to yonder 
village, and in that pagoda thou shalt behold him/' 
The angel sped to the pagoda, and therein found a 
solitary man kneeling to an idoL Betuming, he 
cried, "0 Master of the world, hast thou looked with 
love on a man who invokes an idol in a pagoda? " 
God said, '^ I consider not the error of ignorance ; 
this heart amidst its darkness hath the highest place." ' 

' That is a beautiful story,' said Netherton, ' but 
is it not a good and noble object to try, and give 
the idol-worshipper a purer and more exalted faith 
and form of worship ? ' 

' I assuredly agree in thinking that it is ; but 
before going into that, I cannot resist giving you, 
now that it occurs to me, some Unes from one of the 
old folk-songs of Southern India, which one of your 
countrymen has translated, just to show you some- 
thing of what our people have expressed on the same 
point: 

Into the bosom of the one great sea 

Flow streams that come from hills on every side. 

Their names are various as their springs. 

And thus in every land do men bow down 

To one^great God, though known by many names. 

What though the six religions loudly shout 

That each alone is true, all else are false ? 

Yet when in each the wise man worships God 

The Great Almighty One receives the prayer. 

' In the Koran, too (chap. ii. v. 59), it is written : 
^ Verily they who believe, and they who follow the 
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Jewish religion, and the Christians and the Sabeeans, 
and whosoever believes in Grod and in the last day, 
and whosoever shall have done good : all these shall 
receive a recompense from their Lord ; fear shall not 
come upon them, and they shall not be afiSicted." ' 

^ The quotations do indeed show an exalted con- 
ception of God,' said Netherton, ^ but my question 
still remains. Is il no object to provide yoiur people 
with a better faith and form of worship ? ' 

' It is so, as I agreed before, but I would not have 
my people exchange a higher for a lower conception 
of Grod's nature. You would have us adopt your 
form of Christianity. Now compare our Indian ideas 
with the Article XVIII. of your Church, which says 
that " They also are to be held accursed that presume 
to say, that every man shall be saved by the law or 
sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
pursue his life according to that law and the light of 
nature." Or let me turn to the creed of your other 
great body of missionaries. Here,' said the Brahmin, 
taking it down from his book-shelf, ' is what the 
''Westminster Confession " says : " The visible Church 
consists of all those throughout the world that profess 
the true religion, together with their children ; and 
is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house 
and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation," and that " By the decree of 
God and for the manifestation of His own glory, 
some men and angels are pre-ordained to everlasting 
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death," which consists, as you see further on, of 
'* most grievous torments in soul and body without 
intermission — in hell for ever." Now, to my mind, 
these ideas evince a degraded conception of Grod. 
In one respect then, it seems to me that to teach 
either of your great Christian creeds would be to go 
back, not forwards. And therefore T would not like 
to see my people adopt either.' 

'But these Articles are the expression of a more 
mentally contracted age than ours. They should not 
be regarded as the living feelings of our people.' 

' That naay be so, but we naturally look to what 
is written in the books you profess to adopt.' 

' That, after all, is not very surprising, and cer- 
tainly the point you have mentioned does present a 
difficulty. I should like to hear the other objections 
you have to the teachings of our religion, as it is of 
great advantage to me to hear all these clearly 
brought out.' 

* I shall be very glad to go into all of them/ said 
the Brahmin, who indeed entered with zest into the 
subject, * but here are Venkoo and Kambla, with the 
breakfast, so we will put off our discussions for the 
pi-esent.' 

' I fear,' said the Brahmin, ' that you will find 
ours but poor fare.* 

' Well, for breakfast at least, I must honestly 
differ from you. And I confess besides, that I do 
sympathise a little with your idea of higher caste 
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being connected with food which is not associated 
with any idea of pain, though, by the way, you must 
have caused some pain to the bees when you robbed 
them of that delicious honey.' 

* I am afraid we must plead guilty there, child,' 
said the Brahmin, addressing his daughter. 

' It is wild honey, father, which one of the coolies 
got from a hole in an old tree in the plantation. 
But a bear might have robbed the hive.' 

' Yes,' said the Brahmin, ' and killed many of the 
poor bees, too ; so we have probably been the means 
of saving life by taking the honey. Besides, legally 
speaking, we are entitled to a share of it, the tree is 
mine, and the bees ought to pay for their lodging, and 
they have also extracted their honey from our flowers.' 

* Your daughter, I see, is as fond of flowers as the 
bees, though for difierent reasons,' said Netherton, 
pointing to the climbing roses. 'How well and 
fresh they look I ' 

' Yes,' said Kambla, * they must be very happy now.' 
' But how can a flower feel glad ? ' said Netherton. 

* Why should it not ? ' said Kambla ; ' do we not 
see that animals are often glad, and why should not 
plants be so ? My father was yesterday showing me 
some lines from the " Old Brahmin of the West," as 
he calls him — ^Wordsworth, who says that "every 
flower enjoys the air it breathes." ' 

' That is merely, though, what we call a poetical 
expression.' 
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* But,' said the Brahmin, ^ there may be more of 
truth in those poetical fancies than you suppose. 
And when we know the language of flowers, as we 
know the language of dogs, we shall very likely find 
that Wordsworth was right. Besides, when he wrote 

that — 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 

To catch the breezy air ; 
And I must think, do all I can. 

That there is pleasure there, 

it seems to me he really meant what he wrote. If 
he is proved to be right some day, it will not be the 
first time that what is called poetic fancy may turn 
out to be sober truth. Besides,' urged the Brahmin, 
we do see already that plants exercise many functions 
which are common to man and animals, so many 
that to add a sense of pleasure to the senses that 
plants have, does not appear to be such an ex- 
traordinary idea. In our ancient Indian writers it 
is clearly implied that trees and vegetables of all 
kinds have internal consciousness, and they certainly 
exhibit many rudiments of mind. But our ideas as 
regards such subjects are very much influenced by 
the spirit in which we approach them. You look 
upon a plant as unconscious, and a dog as conscious ; 
therefore, if a plant does a certain thing, you call it 
unconscious, while if an animal does precisely the 
same thing, you call it conscious, and yet there is no 
more evidence for the one than the other. But this, 
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like religion, is a wide subject, and we will have a 
talk about it another day.' 

Then the talk turned on other matters, for a 
while, till at last the Brahmin rose, and asked 
Arthur Netherton if he would care to accompany him 
to the plantation. 

' There is nothing I should like better, and then, 
as the plantations here are all under the shade of the 
forest trees, one does not get much of the sun.' 

So the Brahmin put on his sandals, ^^sped 
his staff, and, followed by the missionary, took his 
way first of all through the banana grove in front 
of the house, and then deflected to the left, along a 
path which led into the plantation. And after they 
had visited the working party, the Brahmin went 
some way further on till he came to a pretty ravine, 
the slopes of which were clothed with the beautiful 
coffee shrub. He next ascended nearly to the head of 
it, where a rill of crystal water ran sparkling over 
a rocky bed, and here he seated himself on the stem 
of a prostrate tree, that had been blown down in the 
gales of the last monsoon. And after some remarks 
on the beauty of the scene, the missionary said : * How 
sad it seems that while all in nature seems so good 
and beautiful and perfect, man's nature is so 
wanting.' 

'Is it not rather that the circumstances are 
wanting ? But if you examine closely, you will find 
that man's nature is of a piece with everything else 
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around us* At first sight, indeed, tree, plant, and 
flower, and animal do seem to be perfect, but ex- 
amine all more closely, and you will find that though 
in the main the tendency is towards perfection, there 
are still many imperfections and diseases in all, and 
that these increase or diminish, as the circumstances 
are unfavourable or favourable. But I know that it is 
part of your belief that man's nature is evil.' 

* Yes, our Article (Ninth Article) says that " Man 
is of his own nature inclined to evil." ' 

*Now, that was one of the teachings of your 
religion that I object to, and the Westminster Con- 
fession speaks still more strongly when it says, that 
man, owing to the Fall, was '^ made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil." Now, if you 
go about preaching that man's nature is evil, you are 
not only propagating the idea that things have not 
turned out as God intended, but going about the 
world to furnish people with excuses for doing what 
is wrong ; and that is another reason I have for not 
wishing my people to adopt any of your creeds.' 

' But it has this practical good, that it will direct 
people's attention to their sins, and show them the 
necessity of working hard to overcome the natural 
evil of their nature.' 

' There may be a little in that, certainly, but 
nothing compared to the objections. If a man has 
been furnished with an evil nature, he is, of course, less 
responsible, and will attribute the evil to Grod. And 
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your most popular poet has actually done so. Has 
not Burns said — 

Thou knoVst that Thou hast formed me 

With passions wild and strong ; 
And listening to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

^And in another poem he excuses himself by 
saying— 

But yet the light that led astray 
"Was light from heaven. 

* What is all this, I ask, but the natural outcome 
of your doctrines ? But if you credit man with a 
good nature, you not only make him feel a greater 
sense of responsibility, and raise his sense of dignity, 
but appeal to his sense of vanity, and make hinoL 
desirous of coming up to that level he ought to 
expect of himself. But your people seem to be at 
variance with each other on this subject. Butler 
says, that the main tendency of man's nature is 
towards good, and that " Men follow their nature to a 
certain d^free, but not entirely ; their actions do not 
come up to the whole of what their nature leads them 
to, and they often violate their nature." And it is 
curious that Mencius, the Chinese philosopher, who, 
you may remember, lived before the time of Christ, 
uses almost exactly similar words. Mencius said: 
*' When men having these four principles, benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and the knowledge of good 
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and evil, yet say of themselves that they cannot 
develop them, they play the thief with themselves." 
But your Bible, too, if you would only rightly 
interpret it, says much the same. Is it not therein 
written, that " a Grentile without the law is still a law 
to himself"?' 

^ There is, however,' said the missionary, in a 
doubtful pondering tone, ' an immense deal of evil in 
man^ and certainly he, at the least, seems to be a 
compound of good and evil, or, as one of your Indian 
proverbs says, '* Does not the same tree yield both 
sweet and bitter fruit ? " ' 

^But,' urged the Brahmin, 'original badness 
cannot be proved to exist because present evil does. 
The Chinese philosopher has given a pretty illustra- 
tion of this. The trees of the New Mountain were 
once beautiful, but being near a town were cut down 
by the people. But the stumps threw out shoots, 
so that the mountain again became clothed. Then 
came the cattle and goats and browsed upon them. 
To these things are owing the bare appearance of the 
mountain, and when people see this, they think it 
was never finely wooded. But is this the proper 
nature of the mountain ? The tendency of man's 
nature to good is like the tendency of water to flow 
downwards ; there are none but have their tendency 
to good, just as water flows downwards. By striking 
water and causing it to leap up, you may make it go 
over your forehead, and by damming it and leading it 
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you may force it up a hill ; but are such movements 
according to the nature of water ? It is the force 
applied which causes this. When , men do what is 
not good, their nature is dealt with in this way. 
But,' added the Brahmin, 'you must be tired of 
Mencius by this time.' 

'Not so,' said Arthur Netherton, 'I am much 
interested in all you have said. You have, indeed, 
taken a wide field, from Butler in England, to 
Mencius in China.' 

' To know mankind you must study the progress 
of human thought in all countries. It is owing to 
this want of wide study that so much narrowminded- 
ness proceeds. By the way, though, I forgot to 
mention an interesting point, and that is, that Legge, 
the missionary, who translated Mencius, found 
Butler's work of the greatest service in helping him 
to understand the Chinese philosopher.' 

' According to you, now,' observed Netherton, 
' there is no such thing as evil bom in man.' 

' 1 would not go quite so far as that, for there 
are a certain proportion of diseased natures bom, as 
there are diseased plants : but as to people in general 
I agree with Mencius. "There, now, is barley," to 
quote Mencius again ; " let it be sown and covered up, 
the ground being the same, it grows rapidly, and 
when the full time is come it is all found to be ripe. 
If there are inequalities of produce, it is owing to the 
diflFerence of the soil, the unequal nourishment 
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afforded by the rains and dews, and to the different 
ways in which man has performed his business.' 
Such, then, is my idea, and I believe the true idea of 
man, a product rising and falling with the circum- 
stances. There are, as I have«said, a certain pro- 
portion of diseased natures bom, but these are merely 
men in minor stages of madness — ^the will, as 
Mencius would put it, not being strong enough to 
control the passion-nature. Is it not well known that 
the want of the moral sense is a common, and I 
might almost say invariable concomitant of madness ? 
But to go to another subject, in Vhich I feel more 
interested, may I ask what you are thinking of doing 
as to setting up here ? ' 

^I have already made up my mind,' said Nether- 
ton, who had done so with the same promptness that 
so quickly decided him on leaving England. 'I 
have been thinking seriously over what you yesterday 
said, and see that I can probably do more good by 
living a life amongst these people, than by teaching 
in school-rooms, or preaching in the highways. But 
the Missionary Society would not allow of my 
setting to work my own way, so I have resolved to 
leave it. I have an income of my own, which though 
not much, is more than enough for my simple 
habits.' 

'I am very glad, for my own sake, to hear of 
your intention,' said the Brahmin, 'and I am confident 
you will never regret it, and even if you should, after 
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a full trial, change your views, it will be easy for you 
either to re-enter your Missionary Society, or return 
to England and do good work there. There is 
almost as much need of spirits like yours in England 
as here. Kambla, too, will be glad to hear of this, for 
she loves these simple people of the mountains. But 
the mention of her name reminds me that we ought 
to be returning to the house.' 

• • # • • a 

And the remainder of the day passed pleasantly 
away in general conversation, amongst which the best 
site in the district for the missionary to settle on was 
much discussed. But as to this it was resolved to 
decide on nothing till Mr. Grant had been consulted. 
And when the sun commenced to dip behind the 
Agni Mountain, the missionary, bidding Kistna Bao 
and Kambla cordially good-bye, mounted his pony, 
and slowly wended his way to Kadamonay, pondering 
seriously, as he went, on the step he had taken, and 
in the middle of his pondering there rose as if by 
magic, in his mind's eye, the graceful form of Kambla 
as she stood training the shoot of the climbing 
rose. ' Can it be,' he thought, ' that I have been in 
any way imconsciously influenced ? No, the idea is 
ridiculous,' and then he thought for one moment of 
the gazelle-like eyes, and of the depth of feeling and 
of thought expressed therein. And here he gave 
another start, and then he thought, after all, how very 
natural it is that one's mind's eye should conjure up the 
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events of the day. While the missionary was 
thus ruminating, his attention was suddenly aroused 
by the clatter of ponies along the high ^road, upon 
which he had just entered, and Lucy Grant and Miss 
Cameron presently appeared. 

' This is a pleasant surprise,' said Arthur Nether- 
ton. 

' We thought we would ride out to meet you. It's 
not often we have any particular object for a ride. 
And what's the news ? have you converted Kistna 
Bao, or has Kistna Eao converted you?' 

* Well, he has to the extent that, owing to what 
he has said, I am going to resign, and set up here as 
a missionary on my own account.' 

* I am delighted to hear it. We will all help to 
set Mr. Netherton up, aunty. Papa shall give him 
all manner of help to build his house, and old Kistna 
Rao, who has got plenty of rice fields, shall give him 
straw to thatch it with ; and we — what shall we give 
him ? A tea-pot, and some cups, so that we may be 
able to ride over and have afternoon tea with him.' 

' You really are very kind, Miss Grant, and I am 
already conjuring up my jungle-house, with a 
pleasant party in it now and then. But I must go 
to Bangalore first to settle my affairs, and shall not 
be able to return for some weeks.' 

And so the talk ran on, till Kadamonay Vas 
reached, and the evening was largely spent in dis- 
cussing with Mr. Grant the best site for the 
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missionary's new house. But the discussion ended 
without any determination being arrived at, and it 
was finally arranged that the selection of a site 
should be deferred until Mr. Netherton's return from 
Bangalore. 
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